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CHAPTER I. 
RIVERS OF LIFE. 


“Tan lines of development of the religious faiths of 
jmankind, have been aptly-termed. by Major-General 
Borlong “Rivers. of Life.”. The.streams of faiths are 
miarvellously depicted by this writer in a chart which, 
shows “the rise and fall of the various religious ideas,, 
mythologies, and rites which have at any time prevailed 
among nations.” This chart ingeniously shows, more- 
oyer, “the degrees of intensity manifested at stated 

periods by any particular wave of doctrine or worship, 
andthe mode in which the tributary streams of mytho- 
logical or theological thought become in turn absorbed 
in the central River of Life.” The views adopted by 
General Forlong have much in common with those 
embodied in the works of Godfrey Higgins and some 
later writers, but they have a special value as being 
based on personal observation. The author of “ Rivers 
of Life” had the inestimable advantage of being ad- 
mitted to shrines and of receiving instructions in sacred 
mysteries which are generally closed to European 
inquirers, and of having made “a diligent exploration 
of ruined temples, pillars, and mounds, and all such 
traces ef a primitive symbolism, which lie scattered 
over the East and West, as religious fossils underlying 
the superficial crust of theological strata.” 
B 
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* Rivers of religious life have a beginning, like other 
ftreams, and what, are the sources to which man’s 
primitive faiths may be traced? The early “symbolié ° 
‘Objects of man’s adoration” are arranged by General 
Forlong in the following order: First, Tree; 2nd, 
Phallic; 8rd, Serpent; 4th, Fire; 5th, Sun; 6th, 
Ancestral. The first “ breathings of the human soul” 
were manifested under the ‘sacred tree’ or grove, 
whosg refreshing shade is-so highly valied irt the Ehst,' 
‘All nations, particularly the Aryan peoples, have con- 
sidered tree-planting a sacred ‘duty, and the grove was 
‘man’s first temple, “and became a sanctuary, asylum, 
or place of refuge, and as time passed on, temples 
came to be built in the sacred groves.” . If tree-worghip 
had such an origin as this, its origin ought to be shown 
in the ideas associated with it. What, then, are those 
ideas? General Forlong, after referring to Dr. Fer. — 
gusson’s statement that. the tree and serpent are_ 
symbolised in every religious system which the world. 
has known, says that the two together are typical of 
the reproductive powers of vegetable and animal life. 
The connection between tree and serpent-worship is 
often so intimate ‘that we may expect one to throw 
light on the other. The Aryans generally may be 

_ called “ tree-worshippers,” and according to Fergusson 
they as a rule destroyed serpents and serpent-wor- 
shipping races. Yet at Athens and near Rome both 
thosd faiths flourished together, as they appear to have 
done also in many parts of Western Asia. They are - 
intimately associated with religious notions of many 

, Buddhist peoples. This is shown curiously in the 

” early legends of Kambodia. These are said by General 
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Forlong to present two striking features..: First, a 
holy tree, which the kingly race, who came td this 
serpent country, reposed under, or descended from 
heaven by ; secondly, that this tree-loving race are cape 
tivated by the dragon princess of the land. It is the 
serpent king, however, who builds the city of Nakon 
Thom for his daughter and her stranger husband. - Hf 
is not improbable that Buddhism originated among a 
people who were both tree’ and serpent-worshippers, 
although the former became more intimately and at 
an earlier period associated with its founder. 

Let us now see what ideas are symbolised by the 
serpent. We are told that he is ‘an emblem of the 
Sun, Time, Kronos, and Eternity.” The serpent waa, 
indeed, the Sun-God, or spirit of the sun, and therefore 
Power, Wisdom, Light, and a fit type of” creation and 
generative power. Dr. Donaldson came to the ton- 
clusion that the serpent has always a Phallic signifi- 
cance, a remark which exactly accords with General. 
Forlong’s experience, -“ founded simply upon close 
observation in Eastern lands, and conclusions drawn 
by himself, unaided by books or teachers, from thou- 
sands of stories‘and conversations with Eastern priests 
and people.” The testimony of a competent and 
“honest observer is all important, and we must- believe 
when we are told that the serpent, or the constant 
early attendant on the Lingam, is the special symbol 
which veils the actual God. -The same may be said, 
indeed, of Tree Worship, and as iree-worship and. 
serpent-worship embrace the Phallic faith, the first 
three streams of faiths are represented by them. Its 
is evident, however, that Phallic ideas are at. the 
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fonndatio’ of both tree and serpent-worship, and, the 
“Phallic stream of faith should be given the first place as 
the actual source of the Rivers of Life. General Forlong 
" does, indeed, affirm that Phallic worship enters so 
closely into union with all faiths to the present hour 
that it is impossible to keep it out of view. We can 
‘well understand how this should be as to the tree, 
serpent, and solar cults, but it is not so evident at first 
‘sight in relation, to fire-worship. If fire was, however, 
regarded as the servant of Siva, and all creating gods, 
there is no“ifficulty in accepting’ the position. The 
object of tle *worship offered’ to the sacred fire is con- 
sistent with that view, Thus Greeks, Romans, 4nd 
Hindoos “‘besought Agni by; fervent prayers for in- 
erease of flocks and families, for happy lives and serene 
old’ age, for wisdom and pardon from sin.” General 
Forlong appears to see in the worship of fire esgen- 
tially a household faitl, and this was undoubtedly $0 
if his explanation of the Lares and Penates is correct. 
These symbols represented “ the past vital fire or energy 
of the tribe, as the patriarch, his stalwart sogs and. 
daughters did that of the present living fire the sacred 
hearth.” General Forlong states, indeed, that e¥ery- 
thing relating to blood used to be connected with fire, 
apd he supposed, therefore, that agnatio may have’ 
“Been relation by fire, for the, cach can only be thoge of 
the fire or father’s side. ay, 
If the father derived his authority i in the household 
"from the sacred hearth-fire, we'can understand why 
General Forlong has assigned to ancestor-worship the 
last place in his scheme. He says, moreover, that 
ancestor-worship is “a development and sequence of 
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_that idiosyneracy of man which has led him to worship. 
and. deify even the living—that which, according’ to 
the teaching of Euemerus, accounts for all the mytho 
logical tales of the gods and god-like men of Greece.” - 
The ancestor was worshipped in the great. chief,-the 
Father of Fathers, each of whom was worshipped in the 
Dui Gentiles of his own class, and this not only during 
the comparatively modern Roman sway, but during the 
ages of serpent, fire, and solar faiths. It the still earlier 
faiths he was represented in the rude pillaxy as well as 
in the little Lares and Penates of the hgagghs.’ In this 
case, however, ancestor-worship would seem to “be 
entitled to stand on the same level as tree-worship 
dnd serpent-worship as a phase of the Phallic faith. 
In fact, it is in a sense identified with serpent-worship; . 
General Forlong remarks that among the Greeka and 
Remans “the ancestor came to be honoured and wor- 
shipped only as the Generator, and so also the serpent 
as his symbol.” This agrees with the conclusion I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to establish, that the serpent 
is reall¥ regarded as the representative of the ancestor, 
in’ which case ancestor-worship is a very primitive” 
faith, although, in a specialised form, it may possibly, 

as asserted by General Forlong, come ard ‘than fire: . 
worship. a 

Jétcan hardly now be doubted that the same ideas : 

‘whderlie all the early faiths. This view is entertained 
by General Forlong, -wlto says: “So imperceptibly * 
arose the serpent on ptre Phallic faiths, fire on these, 
and sun on all, and so intimately did all blend with one. 
another, ‘that even in the ages of true history it was 
often impossible to descry the exact God alluded to.” 
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The foundations of all those faiths, and of ancestor- 
worship as allied to them, must therefore be sought in 
the ideas entertained by mankind in the earliest times, 
“when the races lived untaught, herded with their 
cattle, and had as their sole object in life the multipli- 
cation of these and of themselves.” The question 
arises, however, whether the simple faith which man 
then entertained was the earliest he had evolved. 
General Forlong answers this question in the negative, 
for he says, then referring to the serpent Buddhism of 
Kambodia, that “Fetish worship was the jirsé worship, 
and to a great extent is still the real faith of the 
ignorant, especially about these parts.” He finds that 
nearly one quarter of the world yet deifies, or at least 
reverences, sticks and stones, rams’ horns and charms, 
a practice not unknown even to later faiths. The 
fundamental belief which furnishes the key to those 
. phenomena, as well as to the animal-worship which is 
so closely associated with one or other of the great 
faith streams, should not-be—lost sight of. Jacob 
Grimm pointed out, in his “Teutonic Mythology,”? 
that all nature was thought of by the heathen Germans 
as living. Gods and men transformed themselves into 

trees, plants, or beasts; spirits and elements attained, 
animal forms; and therefore we cannot wonder at the 
heavenly bodies, and even day and night, summer and 
winter, being actually personified. These ideas lend 
themselves as well to fetishism as to sun-worship, and 
all the ancient faiths alike may justly, therefore, be 
regarded as phases of one universal nature-worship. 
Mankind prays only for that which is thought good, 

‘Eng. Trans., vol. i., p. 647. 
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and if one man seeks to obtain his desire through the 
agency of a stick or a stone, and another through a 
serpent or planetary god, the difference between them 
is purely objective. The prayers which were offered 
to the Vedic gods would be equally appropriate in the 
mouth of a native of Western Africa. They had - 
relation simply to temporal needs, and were, says 
‘Mr. Talboys Wheeler,’ for plenty of rain, abundant 
harvests, and prolific cattle, for bodily vigour, long 
life, numerous offspring, and protection against all foes 
and robbers, Moreover, the observances of the more 
advanced faiths have little practical difference from 
the fetishist. All alike have for their object the com- 
pelling the good countenancé, or counteracting the evil 
designs, of the gods or spirits, and the real difference 
is to be sought in the symbols under which they are, 
represented. Thus the Vedic Aryans regarded their 
deified abstractions as personified with human wants, 
and invoked them with rites which “ may have formed. 
an accompaniment to every meal, and may have been 
regarded almost as a part of the cooking.” Mr. Wheeler 
adds* that “Sometimes a deity is supposed to be 
attracted by the grateful sound of the stone and mortar 
by which the soma juice was expressed from the plant, 
or by the musical noise of the churning sticks by which 
the wine was apparently stirred up and mixed with 
curds ; and the eager invokers implore the god not to 
turn aside to the dwelling of any other worshipper, 
but to come to them only, and drink the libation’ . 
which they had prepared, and reserve for them all his 
favours and benefits.” 


1¢ The History of India,” vol. i., p. 8. ® Ditto, p. 18. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
PHALLISM IN ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 


Dr. Faner, when treating of the ancient mysteries 
in opposition’to Bishop Warburton’s views of their 
original purity, says: “ Long before the time’ of - 
Apuleius, whom he (Warburton) would describe as 
quitting the impure orgies of the Syrian Goddess for 
the blameless initiations of Isis, did the Phallic pro. ~ 
cessions, if we may credit Herodotus and Diodorus, 
form a most conspicuous and essential part, not only: 
of the mysteries in general, but df these identical Isiac 
or Osiric mysteries in particular. Nor is there any 
' reason to doubt their accuracy on this point. The 
‘same detestable rites prevailed in Palestine among the 
votaries of Siton, or Adonis, or Baal-Peor, long before 
the exodus of Israel from Egypt. The same also, 
‘anterior at least to the days of Herodotus, in Baby- 
lonia, Cyprus; and Lydia. The same likewise from 

the most remote antiquity in the mountains of 
Armenia, among the worshippers of the great mother* 
Anais; and the same, from the very first institution 
of their’ theological system, as we may fairly argue 
from the uniform general establishment of this peculiar 
superstition, among the Celtic Druids both of Britain 
and of Ireland. Nor do we find such orgies less pre- 
valent in Hindostan. Every part of the theology of 
that country .. . . is inseparably blended with them, 
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and replete with allusions to their fictitious origin.”? 

It will not be necessary for me to give’ details of the 

. Tites by which the Phallic superstition is distinguished, 
as they may be found in- the works of Dulaure,? 
Richard Payne Knight,’ and many other writers, I 
shall refer to them, therefore, only so far.as may be 
required for the due understanding of the subject to be 
considered, the influence of the Phallic idea in the réli- 
gions of antiquity. The first step in the inquiry is to 
ascertain the origin of the superstition in question. 
Faber ingeniously referred to a primitive universal belief 
ina Great Father, the curious connection seen to exist be- 
tween nearly all non-Christian mythologies, and he saw 
in Phallic worship a degradation of this belief. Such an 
explanation as this, however, is not satisfactory, since not 

_ only does it require the assumption of a primitive divine | 
revelation, but proof is still wanting that all peoples 
have, or ever had, any such notion of a great parent of | 
mankind as that supposed to have been revealed. 
And yet there is a valuable germ of truth in this 
hypothesis. The Phallic superstition is founded 
essentially in the family idea. Captain Richard 
Burton recognised this truth when he asserted that’ 
“amongst all barbarians whose primal want is progeny, . 
We observe a greater or less development of the 
Phallic worship.”* This view, however, is imperfect. 


4 Origin of Pagan Idolatry,” vol. iii, p. 117. 
° «Histoire abrégée de differens Cultes,” vol. ii, 
°“ A Discourse on the Worship of Priapus.” 


* “ Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London,” vol. i., 
p- 820. : 
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There must have been something more than a mere 
desire for progeny to lead primitive man to view the 
generative process with the peculiar feelings embodied 
in this superstition. We are, in fact, here taken to. 
the root of all religions—awe at the mysterious and 
unknown. ‘That which the uncultured mind cannot 
understand is viewed with dread or veneration, as it 
may be, and the object presenting the mysterious 
phenomenon may itself be worshipped as a, fetish or 
the residence of a presiding spirit. But there is 
nothing more mysterious than the phenomena of 
generation, and nothing more important than the final 
result of the generative act. Reflection on this result 
would naturally cause that which led to it to be 
invested with a certain degree of superstitious signifi- 
cance. The feeling generated would have.a double 
object, as it had a. double origin—wonder at the phe: 
nomenon itself and a perception of the value of its 
. consequences, The former, which is the most simple, 
“would lead to a veneration~for the organs whose’ 
‘ Operation conduced to the phenomena, hence the 
. superstitious practices connected with the phallus and 
the yoni among primitive peoples. In this, moreover, 
we have the explanation of numerous curious factg 
observed among Eastern nations. Such is the respect 
shown by women for the generative organ of der- 
vishes and fakirs. Such also is the Semitic custom 
referred to in the Hebrew Scriptures as the putting of 
the hand under the thigh, which is explained by the 
Talmudists to be the touching of thas part of the body ~ 
which is sealed and made holy by circumcision; a 
custom which was, up to a recent date, still in use 
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among the Arabs as the most solemn guarantee of 
truthfulness.1 

The second phase of the Phallic superstition is that 
which arises from a perception of the value of the 
consequences of the act of generation. The digtine- 
tion between this and the preceding phase is that, 
while the one has relation to the organs engaged, the 
other refers more particularly to the chief agent. 
Thus the father of the family is venerated as the 
generator, and his authority is founded altogether on 
the act and consequences of generation. We thus see 
the fundamental importance, as well as the Phallic 
origin, of the family idea. From this has sprung the 
social organisation of all primitive peoples. An in- 
stance in. point may be derived from Mr. Hunter’s 
account of the Santals of Bengal. He says that the 
classification of this interesting people among them- 
selves depends “not upon social rank or occupation, 
but upon the family basis.” This is shown by the.. 
- character of the six- great ceremonies in a Santal’s life, 
which are, “admission into the family ; admission inté 
the tribe ; admission into the race; union of his own 
tribe with another by marriage ; ‘formal dismission 
from the living race by incremation ; lastly, a re- 
union with the departed fathers.”* We may judge 
from this of the character of certain customs which 
are widespread among primitive peoples, and the 
Phallic origin of which has long since been lost sight 
of. The value set on the results of the generative act 
would naturally make the arrival at the age of puberty 


? Dulaure, op. cit., vol. ii., 219. 
*« Rural Bengal,” p. 203. 
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an event of peculiar significance. Hence we find 

various ceremonies performed among primitive, and 

even among civilised peoples, at this period of life. 

Often when the youth arrives at manhood other rites 

are performed to mark the significance of the event. 

Marriage, too, derives an importance which it would 

not otherwise. possess, Thus, among many peoples, 

it is attended with certain ceremonies denoting its 

object, or at least marking it as an event of peculiar 
significance in the life of the individual or even in the 

history of the tribe. The marriage ceremonial ig 

especially fitted for the use of Phallic rites or sym- 

bolism, the former among semi-civilised peoples often’ 
being simply the act of consummation itself, which 

appears to be looked on as part of the ceremony. 

The symbolism we have ourselves retained: to the pre- 

sent day in the wedding-ring, which had undoubtedly 
a Phallic origin, if, as appears probable, it originated 

in the Samothracian mysteries.1 Nor does the in- 

fluence of the Phallic idea énd with life. The vene- 

. Yation entertained for the father of the family, as the 

“generator,” led in time to peculiar care being taken 

of the bodies of the dead, and finally to the worship 

of ancestors, which, under one form or another, dig- 
tinguished all the civilised nations of antiquity, as it 

does even now most of the peoples of the heathen. 
world. 

There is one Phallic rite which, from its wide Tange, 
is of peculiar importance. I refer to circumcision. 
The origin of this custom has not yet, so far as I am 

< j 


? Ennemoser’s “ History of Magic” (obkn), vol. ii., p. 33. 
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aware, been satisfactorily explained: The idea that, 
under certain climatic conditions, circumcision is 
- necessary for cleanliness and comfort,’ does not appear 
to be well founded, as the custom is not universal, 
even within the tropics. Nor is the reason given by 
Captain Richard Burton, in his “ Notes connected 
with the Dahoman,” for both circumcision and exci- © 
sion, perfectly satisfactory. The real origin of these 
customs has been forgotten by all peoples practising 
them, and therefore they have ceased to have their 
primitive significance. That circumcision at least 
had a superstitious origin may be inferred from the 
traditional history of the Jews. The old Hebrew 
writers, persistent in their idea that they were a 
peculiar people, chosen by God for a special purpose, 
asserted that ,this rite was instituted by Jehovah ay 
a sign of the covenant between Him’ and Abraham, 
Although we cannot doubt that this rite was practised 
by the Egyptians and Pheenicians* long before the 
birth of Abraham, yet two points connected with the 
Hebrew tradition are noticeable. These are, the 
religious significance of the act of circumcision—it is 
the sign of a covenant between God and man-—and 
its performance by the head of the family. These 
two things are indeed intimately connected; since, 
in the patriarchal age, the father was afways the priest 
*of the family, the officer of the sacrifices. We have 
- it on the authority of the Veda that this was the case 
1 Dr. Fernand Castelain, in his work, “La Cireoncision est. 
elle utile?” comes to the conclusion (p. 14) that it is both hygienic 
and moral. The value of circumcision may be admitted, without 
ascribing its origin to a sanitary motive. 


re eh Wee a ete oo. Se 
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also among the primitive Aryan people. Abraham, 
therefore, as the father and priest of the family, per- 
formed the religious ceremony of circumcision on the 
males of his household. 

Circumcision, in its inception, is a purely Phallic 
rite? having for its aim the marking of that which 
from its associations is viewed with peculiar .venera- 
tion, and it connects the two phases of this superstition, 
which have for their objects respectively the instrument 
of generation and the agent. We are thus brought back 
to the consideration of the simplest form of Phallic 
worship, that which has for its object the generative 
organs, viewed as the mysterious instruments in the 
realisation of that keen desire for children which 
distinguishes all primitive peoples. This feeling is so 
nearly universal that it is a matter of surprise to find 
the act by which it is expressed stigmatised as sinful. 
Yet such is the case, although the incidents in which 
the fact is embodied are so veiled in figure that their 
true meaning has long been forgotten. Clemens 
Alexandrinus tells us that “ the bacchanals hold their 
orgies in honour of the frenzied Bacchus, celebrating 
their sacred frenzy by the eating of raw fiesh, and go 
through the distribution of the parts of butchered 


victims, crowned with snakes, shrieking out the namie 
* 


1 De Coulanges, “ La Cité antique,” 6th ed., pp. 36, 100. 


2 M. Elie Reclus, in a remarkable paper presented in 1879 to 
the Anthropological Institute, affirms (p. 16, et’seg.) that cireum- 
cision is derived from the custom of emasculation practised on 
captives, which is equivalent to death, and that it is a substitute 
for human sacrifices. He admits, however (p. 32), that, among 
the Semites at least, circumcision was a “consecration of the 
sexual organ to a Phallic divinity.” 
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of that Eva by whom error came into the world.” 
He adds that ‘the symbol of the Bacchic orgies is a 
consecrated serpent,” and that, “according to the 
strict interpretation of the Hebrew term, the name 
" Hevia, aspirated, signifies a female serpent... We have 
here a reference to the supposed fall of man from, 
pristine “ innocence,” Eve and the serpent being very 
significantly introduced in close conjunction, and. 
indeed becoming in some sense identified with each 
other. In fact, the Arabic word for serpent, hayyat, 
may be said als) to mean “life,” and in this sense the 
legendary, first human mother is called Eve or Chevvah, 
in Arabic hawwa. In its relations, as an asserted fact, 
the question of the fall has an important bearing on 
the subject before us. Quite irrespective of the im- 
possibility of accepting the Mosaic Cosmogony as a 
divinely-inspired account of the origin of the world 
and man—a cosmogony which, with those of all other 
Semitic peoples, has a purely “‘Phallic” basis*—the 
whole transaction said to have taken place in the 
Garden of Eden is fraught with difficulties on the 
received interpretation. The very idea on which it is 
founded—the placing by God in the way of Eve of a 
temptation which he knew she could not resist—ig 
sufficient to throw discredit on the ordinary reading 
of the narrative. The effect, indeed, that was to 
* follow the eating of the forbidden frait appears to an 
ordinary mind to furnish the most praiseworthy motive 


? Ante-Nicene Christian Library,” vol. iv. (Clement of 
Alexandria), p. 27. 

* The Hebrew word bara translated “created” can be used 
in a different sense. 
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for not obeying the commandment to abstain. That 
the “ eating of the forbidden fruit” was simply a figura- 
tive mode of expressing the performance of the act 
necessary to the perpetuation of the human race—an 
act which in its origin was thought to be the source of 
-all evil—is evident from the consequences which 
followed and from the curse entailed.’ As to the 
curse inflicted on Eve, it has always been a stumbling 
block in the way of commentators. For what con- 
nection is there between the eating of a fruit and, 
sorrow in bringing forth children? The meaning is 
evident, however, when we know that conception and 
child-bearing were the direct consequences of the act 
forbidden. How far this meaning was intended by 
the compiler of the Mosaic books we shall see- 
further on. 

The central feature of the Mosaic legend of the 
“fall” ig the reference to the tree of knowledge or 
wisdom. It is now generally supposed that the for- 
pidden fruit was a kind of citrus,’ but certain facts 
connected with aborolatry clearly show this opinion to 
> be erroneous. Among peoples in the most opposite 

regions of the world various species of the fig-tree are 

considered sacred. In almost every part of Africa 
the banyan is viewed with a special veneration. 

Livingstone noticed this among the tribes on the Zam- 

besi and the Shire,’ and he says that the banyan is : 

looked upon with veneration all the way from the 


by 


1 Jaghar,” by Dr. Donaldson, 2nd ed. (1860), p. 45, et seg. 

2Qmith’s “Dictionary of the Bible’—Art., “ Apple-tree.” 
Inman’s “ Ancient Faiths,” vol. i., p. 274 

3 « Zambesi and its Tribes,” p. 188. 
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Barotse to Loanda, and thought to be a preservative 
from evil.'’ Du Chaillu states that in almost every 
Ishogo and Ashango village he visited in Western 
Equatorial Africa there was a large jicus “standing 
about the middle of the main streét, and near the 
mbuiti or idol-house of the village.” The. tree is 
sacred, and if it dies the village is at once abandoned.* 
Captain Tuckey found the same thing on the Congo, 
where he says the jicus religiosa is considered sacred.3 
Again, according to Caillié, at Mouriosso, in Western 
Central Africa, the market was held under a tree, 
which, from his description, must have been the 
banyan, and he noticed the same thing in other towns.4 
It is evident from Dr. Barth’s “Travels in Central 
Africa,” that superstitious regard for certain trees is 
found throughout the whole of the region he tfaversed, 
, and among some tribes the fig-tree occupies this 
» position. Thus, he says, “the sacred grove of the 
village of Isge was formed by magnificent trees, 
mostly of the ficus tribe.”’ Nor is this superstition 
unknown among other dark races of the Southern 
Hemisphere. A species of the fig-tree is planted by 
the New Zealanders close to the temples of their 
gods. The superstition is traceable, according to 
Mr. Earle, even among the aborigines of Northern 
Australia, certain peculiar notions connected with the 
‘banyan tree being common to the inhabitants of the 


*“ Missionary Travels in South Africa,” p. 495. 

*« Journey to Ashango Land,” p. 295. 

5“ River Zaire,” p. 181. 

* «Travels through Central Africa,” p. 394, 407. 

5 “Travels,” vol. ii., p. 391; and vol. iii, p. 665. 
c 
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_ Coburg Peninsula and of the Indian Islands! Mr. Mars- 
den met with this superstition among the Sumatrans, 
and we learn from Mr. Wallace that in one of the - 
towns of Eastern Java the market is held upder the 
branches of a trée allied to the sacred fig-tree.* If we 
turn to India, we find that while the banyan is venerated. 
by the Brahmans, it is the bo-tree which is held sacred. 
by many of the followers of Gautama Buddha, This 
may be because, under the name of the Pilpel, it was 
the peculiar tree of the first recorded Buddha, of 
whom Gautama was supposed by his disciples to be 
an incarnation. Both of these trees belong to the 
genus jficus, and it is curious that, although probably 
in consequence of Semitic influence, the ficus sycamorus 
was the sacred tree in ancient Egypt, of which it was 
the symbol, its place appears ultimately to have been 
taken by the banyan (ficus indica),’ so highly venerated. 
in other parts of Africa. Now, what is the explana- 
_ tion of the peculiar character ascribed to these trees 
by peoples who must, on any hypothesis, have been 
separated for thousands of years? The bo-tree of the 
Buddhists itself derived a more sacred character from 
its encircling the palm—the Palmyra Palm being the 
halpa-tree, or “ tree of life,” of the Hindu paradise.* 
The Buddhists term this’ connection “the bo-tree 
united in marriage with the palm.” The Phallic sig- 
nificance of the palm is well known, and in its con- 
nection with the bo-tree we have the perfect idea of, 


1 Journal of BR. Geog. Society, vol. xvi., p. 240. 
2 «The Malyan Archipelago,” vol. i., p. 158. 
3 Wilkinson, vol. iv., p. 260, 313. 


* Tennent’s “ Ceylon,” vol. ii., p. 520. . 
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letter D, which forms the consonantal sound of the 
word denoting God in many languages, as it does of 
the name of the mythical father Ad, of the Adamic 
stock of mankind. In Teutonic mythologyfthe great 
oak forms the roof-tree of the Volsung’s hag, spreading 
its branches far and wide in the upper air, being the 
counterpart, says Mr. Cox, of the mighty Yggdrasil.* 
This is the gigantic ash-tree, whose branches embrace 
the whole world, and which is thought to be only 
another form of the colossal Irminsul. Mr. Cox 
observes on this: “The tree and pillar are thus alike 
seen in the columns, whether of Herakles.or of 
_ Roland; while the cosmogonic character of the myth 
is manifest in the legend of the primeval Askr, the 
offspring of the ash-tree, of which Virgil, from the 
characteristic which probably led to its selection, 
speaks as stretching its roots as far down into earth as 
its branches soar towards heaven. The name of the 
Teutonic Askr is also that of the Iranian Meschia,$ 
and the ash, therefore, must be identified with the 
tree from which springs the primeval man of the 
Zarathustrian cosmogony.* So Sigmund of the Vol- 
sung Tale is drawn from the trunk of a poplar tree,’ 
which thus occupies the same position as the ash and 


1« Aryan Mythology,” vol. i., p. 274. 

? Ditto, vol. ii., p. 19. 

3 See Grimm’s “ Teutonic Mythology,” p. 571, ef seq. 

* Cox, op. cit., vol. i., p. 274n. 

* According to Gen., ii, 23, the name isha (woman) was 
bestowed by Adam on the first woman, because she was taken 
out of man (Ish)—terms which were used in reference to man 
and wife. This is shown by the subsequent reference to mar- 
riage (v. 24). See Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible’—Art. 
* Marriage.” 
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the oak as a “tree,of life.” The poplar was, indeed, 

a sacred tree among many nations of antiquity. This 

may, doubtless, be explained by. reference to its 

“habit,” which much resembles that of the sacred 

Indian fig-tree, with which the trembling movement, 

as well as the shape, of its leaves have caused it to be 
‘ thus compared. 

That the ideas symbolised by the various sacred 
trees of antiquity originated, however, with the fig- 
tree is extremely probable. No other tree has been 
so widely venerated as this. The sycamore (ficus 
sycamorus) was sacred to Netpe, the mother of Osiris, 
whose statue was generally made of its wood. In 
relation to that subject, Sir Gardner Wilkinson says :! 
“The Athenians had a holy fig-tree, which grew on 
the ‘sacred road,’ where, during the celebration of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, the procession which went 
from Athens to Eleusis halted. This was on the sixth 
day of the ceremony, called Jacchus, in honour of the 
son of Jupiter and Ceres, who accompanied his mother 
in search of ‘Prosperine; but the fig-tree of Athens 
does not appear to have been borrowed from the 
sycamore of Egypt, unless it were in consequence of 
its connection with the mother of Osiris and_ Isis, 
whom they supposed to correspond to Ceres and © 
Bacchus.”* According to Plutarch, a basket of figs 
formed one of the chief things carried in the pro- 
cessions in honour of Bacchus, and the sacred phallus, 
like the statue of Priapus, appears to have been 
generally made of the wood of the fig-tree.? These 

1“ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iv., p. 313. ® Ditto, p. 313. 


3 Dulaure’s “ Histoire abregée de differens Cultes,” vol. jii., 
p. 169. 
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facts well show the nature of the ideas which had 
come to be connected with that tree. To what has 
been already said may, however, be added the testi- 
mony of a French writer, who, after speaking of the 
Jotus as one of the many symbols anciently used to 
represent the productive forces of nature, continues: 
“Tl faut y joindre, pour le régne végétal, le figuier 
indien, ou Parbre des Banians, le figuier sacré ou 
religieux (ficus indica, bengalensis, ficus religiosa, &c.), 
vata, aswatha, pipala, et bien d’autres, idéalisés de 
bonne heure, dans le mythologie des Hindous, sous la 
figure de l'arbre de vie, arbre- immense, colonne. de 
feu, énorme et orgueilleux phallus, labord unique, 
mais depuis devisé et dispersé, et qui n'est peut-dtre 
pas sans rapport, soit avec l’arbre de la connaissance 
du bien et du mal, soit avec @autres symboles non 
moins fameux.”! : 
That the jicus was the symbolical tree “in the 
midst of the garden” of the Hebrew legend of the 
fall is extremely probable. That notion would seem, 
indeed, to be required ‘by reference to the fig 
leaves® as the covering used by Adam and Eve when, 
after eating the forbidden fruit, they found them- 
selves to be naked. The fig-tree, moreover, meets 
the difficulty in distinguishing between the tree of 
life and the tree of knowledge. These, according to 
the opinion above expressed, as to the meaning of the 
“fall,” would represent the male and female princi- 
ples, as do the bo-tree gnd palm, “united in marriage,” 


> See Guigniaut’s “ Religions de l’Antiquité” (1825), vol. i., 
p. 149. 
* See on this, Inman, op, cit., vol. ii., p. 462. 
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of the Buddhists, the palm deriving more sacredness 
from being encircled by the ficus. Probably, how- 
ever, the double symbol was of later introduction. The 
banyan of itself would be sufficient to represent the 
dual idea, when to the primitive one of “ knowledge” 
was added that of “life.” The stately trunk would 
answer to the “tree of life,” while its fruit was the 
symbol of that which was more especially affected by’ 
the act of disobedience. This was the eating of the 
fruit, which, as conveying the forbidden wisdom, is 
evidently the essential feature of the legend, and the 
Jig had anciently just.that symbolical meaning which 
would be required for the purpose.’ Throughout the 
East, from the earliest historical period, the fruit of 
the fig-tree was the emblem of virginity. Dr. Inman 
says: “The fruit of the tree resembles in shape the 
virgin uterus ; ‘with its stem attached, it symbolises 
the sistrum of Isis. Its form led to the idea that 
it would promote fertility. To this day, in Oriental 
countries, the hidden meaning of the fig is almost as 
well known as its commercial value.”? . 
That we have in the Mosaic account of the “fall” 
a Phallic legend, is evident also from the introduction 
of the serpent on the scene, and the position it takes 
a8 the inciting cause of the sinful act. We are here 
reminded of the passage already quoted from Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who tells us that the serpent was the 
special symbol of the worship of Bacchus. Now 
this animal holds a very curious place in the religions 


* The Hindu legend expressly mentions the fig. See infra. 


* Op.cit., vol. i., p. 108, 527. In the East the pomegranate 
symbolises the full womb. : 
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of the civilised peoples of antiquity. Although, in 
consequence of the influence of later thought, it 
came to be treated as the personification of evil, and 
as such appears in the Hebrew legend of the fall, yet 
originally the serpent was the special symbol of 
wisdom and healing. In the latter capacity it ap- 
pears even in connection with the Exodus from 
Egypt. It is, however, in its character as a symbol 
of wisdom that it more especially claims our atten- 
tion, although these ideas are intimately connected— 
the power of healing being merely a phase of wisdom. 
From the earliest times of which we have any his- 
torical notice the serpent has been connected with 
the gods of wisdom. This animal was the especial 
symbol of Thoth or Taaut, a primeval deity of Syro- 
Egyptian mythology,’ and of all those gods, such as 
Hermes and Seth, who can be connected with him. 
This is true also of the 3rd member of the Chaldean 
triad, Héa or Hoa. According to Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, the most important titles of this deity refer 
‘to his functions as the source of all knowledge and 
science.” Not only is he “the intelligent fish,” but 
his name may be read as signifying both “life” and 
a “serpent,” and he may be'‘considered as “figured by 
the great serpent which occupies so conspicuous a 
place among the symbols of the gods on the black 
stones recording Babylonian benefactions.”” The 
serpent was also the symbol of the Egyptian Kneph, 
who. resembled the Sophia of the Gnostics, the divine 
wisdom. This animal, moreover, was the Ayatho- 


? See Bunsen’s.“ Egypt,” vol. iv., p. 225, 255, 288. 
2 « History of Herodotus,” vol. i., p. 600. 
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demon of the religions of antiquity—the giver of hap- 
piness and good fortune.’ It was in these capacities, 
rather than as having a Phallic significance, that 
the serpent was associated with the sun-gods, the 
Chaldean Bel, the Grecian Apollo, and the Semitic 
Seth. 

But whence originated the idea of the wisdom of 
the serpent which led to its connection with the 
legend of the “fall?” This may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained by other facts, which show also the nature of 
the wisdom here intended. Thus, in the annals of 
the Mexicans, the first woman, whose yime was trans- 
lated by the old Spanish writers, “the woman of our 
jlesh,” is always represented as accompanied by a 
great male serpent. This serpent is the sun-god 
Tonacatle-coatl, the principal deity of the Mexican 
Pantheon, while the goddess-mother of primitive man 
is called Cihua-Cohuatl, which signifies ‘“ woman of the 
serpent.”® According to this legend, which agrees 
with that of other Americ%h tribes, a serpent must 
have been the father of the human race. This notion 
can be explained only on the supposition that the 
serpent was thought to have had at one time a human 
form. In the Hebrew legend the tempter speaks, and 
“the old serpent having two feet,” of Persian mytho- 
logy, is none other than the evil spirit Ahriman him- 

* Wilkinson’s “Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iv., p. 412, 418; 
and King’s “ Gnostics,” p. 31. See also Bryant’s “ Ancient 


Mythology,” vol. iv., p. 201. The last-named work contains 
most curious information as to the extension of serpent-worship. 

? See “The Serpent Symbol in America,” by E. G. Squier, 
M.A.—“ American Archsological Researches,” No. 1 (1851), 
p. 161, et seq. ; “ Palenqué,” by M. de Waldeck and M. Brasseur 
de Bourbourg (1866), p. 48. 
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, Self1 The fact is that the setpent was only a symbol, 
or at most an embodiment of the spirit which it 
represented, as we see from the belief of several 
African and American tribes, which probably pre- 
serves the primitive form of this superstition. , 
Serpents are looked upon by these peoples as em- 
bodiments of their departed ancestors,” and an analo- 
gous notion is entertained by various Hindoo tribes. 
No doubt the noiseless movement and the activity of 
the serpent, combined with its peculiar gaze and mar- 
vellous power of fascination, led to its being viewed 
as a spirit embodiment, and hence also as the pos- 
sessor of wisdom. In the spirit character ascribed 
to the serpent, we have the explanation of the associa- 
tion of its worship with human sacrifice noted by 
Mr. Fergusson—this sacrifice being really connected 
with the worship of ancestors. 
‘It is evident, moreover, that we find here the origin 
of the idea of evil sometithes associated with the 
Serpent-God. The Kafir and the Hindu, although he 
treats with respect any serpent. which may visit his 
dwelling, yet entertains a suspicion of his visitant. It 
may perhaps be the embodiment of an evil spirit, or 
for some reason or other it may desire to injure him. 
Mr. Fergusson states that “the chief characteristic of 
the serpents throughout the East in all ages seems to 


1 Lajard—* Memoires de l’Institut Royal de France” (Acad. 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres), T. xiv., p. 89. 

? Wood’s “Natural History of Man,” vol. i, p. 185; also 
Squier’s “ Serpent Symbol,” p. 222, et seg. 

5 T have a strong suspicion that in the primitive shape of the 
Hebrew legend, as in that of the Mexicans, both the father and 
mother of the human race had the serpent form. 
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have been their power over the wind and rain,” which 
they gave or withheld according to their good or ill- 
will towards man.’ This notion is curiously confirmed 
by the title given by the Egyptians to the Semitic God 
Seti or Seth—Typhon, which was the name of the 
Phenician Evil principle, and also of a destructive 
wind, thus having a curious analogy with the ‘“Ty- 
phoon” of the Chinese Seas? When the notion of a 
duality in nature was developed, there would be no 
difficulty in applying it to the symbols or embodi- 
ments by which the idea of wisdom was represented 
in the animal world. Thus, there came to be not only 
good, but also bad serpents, both of which are referred 
to in the narrative of the Hebrew Exodus, but still 
more clearly in the struggle between the good and the. 
bad serpents of Persian mythology, which symbolised 
Ormuzd or Mithra and the Evil spirit Ahriman.? So 
far as I can make out the serpent symbol has not a 
_ direct Phallic reference, nor is its attribute of wisdom 
“the most essential. ,The idea most intimately asso- 
ciated with this animal was that of life, not present 
merely but continued and probably everlasting.’ Thus 


} Op. cit., p. 46. Rudra, the Vedic form of Siva, the “ King 
of Serpents,” is called the father of the Maruts (winds). See 
infra as to identification of Siva with Saturn. ~ 

? The idea of circularity appears. to be associated with both 
these names. See Bryant, op. cit., vol. iti, p.164, and vol. ii., 
p. 191, as to Gerivation of Typhon. 

8 Lajard. Op. cit., p. 182, “Culte de Mithra,” p. 45; also 
“Memoire sur l’Hercule Assyrien de M. Raoul-Rochette.” 

4Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnac suggests that the snake is a 
“symbol of the phallus.” He adds, “ The sun, the invigorating 
power of nattire, has ever, I believe, been considered to represent 
the same idea, not necessarily obscene, but the great mystery of 
nature, the life transmitted from generation to generation, or, 
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the snake Bai was figured as Guardian of the door- 
ways of those chambers of Egyptian Tombs which 
represented the mansions of heaven.’ <A sacred 
serpent would seem to have been kept in all the 
Egyptian temples, and we are told that “many of the 
subjects, in the tombs of the kings at Thebes, in 
particular, show the importance it was thought to 
enjoy in a future state.”? Crowns, formed of the 
asp, or sacred Thermuthis, were given to sovereigns 
and divinities, particularly to Isis,* and these, no doubt, 
were intended to symbolise eternal life. Isis was a 
goddess of life and healing,‘ and the serpent evidently 
belonged to her in that character, seeing that it was 
the symbol also of other deities with the like attri- 
butes. Thus, on papyri it encircles the figure of 
Harpocrates,’ who was identified with Adsculapius ; 
while not-only was a great serpent. kept alive in the 
temple of Serapis, but on later monuments this god is 
represented by a great serpent with.or without a human 
head. Mr. Fergusson, in accordance with his pecu-’ 
liar theory as to the origin of serpent-worship, thinks 
that this superstition characterised the old Tura- 
nian (or let us rather say Akkadian) empire of . 
Chaldea, while tree-worship was more a characteristic 
of the later Assyrian Empire.’ This opinion is no 


as Professor Stephens puts it, ‘life out of death, life ever- 
lasting” "—Snake Symbol in India (reprinted: fro m Journal of 
‘As. Soc. of Bengal”), 1879, p. 13. 


} Wilkinson, op. cit., vol. v., p. 65. 

? Ditto, p. 243. 5 Ditto, p. 289. 
* See Ennemoser’s “ History of Magic” (Bohn), ol. i, p- 258. 
* Ditto, p. 243. 

® Guigniaut’s “Le Dieu Serapis,” p. 19. op. cit., p. 12. 
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doubt correct, and it means really that the older race 
had that form of faith with which the serpent was 
always indirectly connected—adoration of the male 
principle of generation, the principal phase of which 
was probably ancestor-worship ; while the latter race 
adored the female principle, symbolised by: the sacred 
tree, the Assyrian “grove.” The “ tree of life,” how- 
ever, undoubtedly had reference to the male clement, 
and we may well imagine that originally the fruit alone 
was treated as symbolical of the opposite element. 
There is still one important point connected with 
this legend which requires consideration as throwing 
light on another very wide-spread superstition. Baron 
Bunsen says that the nature of the Kerubim who were 
set to keep the way to the tree of life has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. He seems to think they have 
a volcanic reference, although the usual supposition is 
that they were angels bearing “flaming swords.” The 
latter opinion, however, could only have arisen from 
_ the association, in other places, of kerubim with sera- 
phim, who are also popularly supposed to be angelic 
spirits, but whom Bunsen thinks have reference to 
flame. All these explanations, however, appear to 
me to be erroneous. According to one opinion, kerub 
is compounded of two words, ke a particle of resem- 
blance, and rab, signifying great, powerful. If this 
derivation be correct we may safely infer that the 
kerub was simply a representation of the strong deity 
himself, of whom the flaming sword was also an em- 
blem. This notion is confirmed by the statement of 
the Jewish Targams that “the glory of God dwelt 
between the two cherubim at the gate of Eden, just 
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as it rested upon the two cherubim in the Tabernacle.” 
It is curious that in the analogous Greek myth of the 
Garden of Hesperides, the golden apples were guarded. 
by a serpent. We have a closer resemblance to the 
Hebrew Kerubim in Persian mythology. Delitzsch . 
says “the kerubs appear here as guards of Paradise, 
just as in the Persian legend 99,999—2.e., innumerable 
attendants of the Holy One keep watch against the 
attempts of Ahriman over the tree Hém, which con- 
tains in itself the power of the resurrection. Much 
closer, however, lies the comparison of the winged 
lion-and-eagle-formed griffin,” which watch the gold- | 
caves of the Arimaspian metallic mountains, and of 
the sometimes more or less hawk-formed, sometimes 
only winged and otherwise man-formed-guardians, 
upon the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. The re- 

semblance of the symbols is surprisingly great; and 
the comparison of the King of Tyre,’ to a protecting 
kerub with outspread wings, who, stationed on the 
holy mountain, walked up and down in the midst of the 
stones of fire, justifies us in assuming such a con- 
nection.”* 

The real nature and origin of the Hebrew kerub is 
apparent on reference to the language used by Ezekiel 
in describing his vision of winged creatures. Dr. 
Faber shows clearly that these were the same as the 
kerubim in the Holy of Holies of the Hebrew temple, 

1 Faber’s “ Pagan Idolatry,” vol. 1, p. 424m. 

|? Prof. Max Miller derives cherubim from ypi¢es, griffins, the 


| guardians of the.Soma in the Veda and Avesta. “Chips from 
* a German Workshop,” 2nd ed., i. 157. 


3 Ba., ¢, 28, v. 14-16. 
4 See Colenzo’s “ Pentateuch” (1865), p. 341. 
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and he argues, moreover, with great justice, that the 
latter must have agreed with those-who were said to 
have been stationed before the tree of life in Eden. 
In fact, the King of Tyre is styled by Ezekiel “the 
anointed covering kerub of Eden, the garden of God.” 
Now, a curious difference is made by Ezekiel in the 
two descriptions he gives of the creatures which ap- 
peared in his vision. In the one case he describes 
them as having each four faces—that of a man, that of 
a lion, that of an ox, and that of an eagle? Subse- 
quently, however, they are described as having each 
the faces of a kerub, of a man, of an eagle, and of a 
lion? Judging from this discrepancy, the head of a 
kerub being substituted for that of an ox, it has been 
suggested that the kerub and the ox are synonymous. 
Dr. Faber very justly observes on this difficulty, that 
Ezekiel “would scarcely have called the head of the ' 
ox by way of eminence the head of a kerub, unless the 
form of the ox so greatly predominated in the com- 
pound form of the kerub as to warrant the entire 
kerub being familiarly styled an oz."* This conclu- 
sion is the more probable when we consider that in 
the ‘first vision the creatures are represented with feet 
like those of a calf.’ In fact, we have in this vision, 
as in the kerubim of Genesis, animal representations of 
deity, such as the Persians and other Eastern peoples 
delighted in, the most prominent being that of the 
ox—or, rather bull, as it would be more properly 
rendered. 
* See Faber’s “ Pagan Idolatry,” vol. iii., p. 606, 


2O.i, v. 10. ®C.x,¥ 14. ' 
4 Op. cit., vol. i., p. 422. © Bey Gly ¥e-7: 
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But what was the sacred bull of the religions of 
antiquity, or rather what its mythological value? Dr. 
Faber says expressly on this subject : “ There is perhaps 
no part of the Gentile world in which the bull and the 
cow were not highly reverenced and considered in the - 
light of holy and mysterious symbols.”? He cites the 
traditional founder of the Chinese empire, Fohi, as hav- 
ing a son with a bull’s head, this personage being aleo 
venerated by the Japanese under the title of the “ox- 
headed prince of heaven.” According to Mr. Doo- 
little, a paper image of a domestic buffalo, as large as 
life, with smaller images in clay of this animal, are 
carried in procession at the Great Chinese Festival in 
honour of spring, while a live buffalo accompanies the 
procession for some distance.” It is curious to find 
that at the other side of the Europo-Asiatic continent 
the bull was considered sacred by the Celtic Druids, 
it being reverenced by the ancient Britons as the 
symbol of their Great God Hv. Thus also the 
Kimbri “‘adored their principal God under the form 
of a brazen bull;” as the ancient Colchians worshipped 
brazen-footed bulls which were said to emit fire from 
their nostrils, which has reference to the sacrifices 
with which they were propitiated. Dr. Faber says as 
to the Great Phoenician God, called by the. Greek 
translator of Sanchoniatho Agruerus, from the circum- 
stance of his being an agricultural God, that he “ was 
worshipped by the Syrians and their neighbours the 
Canaanites, under the titles of Baal and Moloch; and, 
as his shrine was drawn by oxen, so he himself was 
represented by the figure of a man having the head of 


! On. cif... vol. i.. p. 404. 2 & Chinese,” p. 376. 
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a bull, and sometimes probably by the simple figure of 
a bull alone. The Persian Mithra is also represented 
as a bull-god, and it is highly suggestive that in one 
of the carved grottos near the Campus Marjoram he 
is figured under the symbol of the phallus surmounted 
by the head of a bull. Even among the Hebrews 
themselves the golden calf was, under the authority of 
Aaron, used as an object of worship, a form of idolatry 
which was re-established by Jeroboam, if it had ever 
been abandoned. Dr. Faber, indeed, thinks that the 
calves worshipped at Samaria were copies of the 
kerubim in the Temple at Jerusalem. If we turn to 
peoples kindred to the Hebrews, we find that the 
Pheenician Adonis was sometimes represented as. a 
horned deity, as were also Dionysos and Bacchus, _ 
who were, in fact, merely the names under which 
Adonis was worshipped in Thrace and Greece. Plu- 
tarch says that “the women of Elis were accustomed 
to invite Bacchus to his temple on the seashore, under 
the name of ‘the heifer-footed divinity,’ the ilus- 
trious bull, the bull worthy of the highest veneration.” 
Hence in the ceremonies, during the celebration of the 
. mysteries of Bacchus and Dionysos, the bull always 
took a prominent place, as it did also during the 
festivals of the allied deity of Egypt—the bull Apis 
being worshipped as an incarnation of Osiris. In 
India the bull is still held sacred by the Brahmans, 
and in Hindu mythology it is connected with both 
Siva and Menu: A superstitious veneration for this 
animal is in fact entertained by all pastoral or agricul- 
tural peoples who possess it. To seek the explanation 


’ See Fabor, op. cit., vol. i., pp. 404-410, 
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of this curious phenomenon in the traditional remem- 
’ brance of the kerubic representations of deity which 
guarded the tree of life would be in the highest degree 
irrational. These representations were merely copies- 
of symbolical figures, which, like the story of the fall 
were borrowed from an Eastern source. The rea 
explanation is found in the fact that the bull was an 
emblem of the productive force in nature. The Zend 
word gaya, which means “bull,” signifies also the 
“soul” or “life,” as the same Arabic word denotes 
both “life” and a “serpent.” A parallel case is that 
of the Zend word orouéré, which means a “tree” as 
well as “life” or “soul.” According to the cosmo- 
gany of the Zend-Avesta, Ormuzd, after he had created. 
the heavens and the earth, formed the first being, 
called by Zoroaster “the primeval bull.” his bull 
was poisoned by Ahriman, but its seed was carried by 
the soul of the dying animal, represented as an ized, . 
to the moon, “where it is continually purified and 
fecundated by the warmth and light of the sun, to 
become the germ ofall creatures.” At the same time the 
material prototypes of all living things, except perhaps 
man himself, issued from the body of the bull» This 
is but a developed form of the ideas which anciently 
were almost universally associated with this animal, 
among those peoples who were addicted to sun- 
worship. There is no doubt, however, that the super-,: 
stitious veneration for the bull existed, as it still exists, 


quite independent of the worship of the heavenly 


} Lajard, “Le culte de Mithya,” pp. 56, 59. 
2 Lajard, on. cit.. p. 50: infra. p. 39. 
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bodies.’ -The bull, like the goat, must have been a 
sacred animal in Egypt before it was declared to be 
an embodiment of. the sun-god Qsiris. In some 
sense, indeed, the bull and the serpent, although both 
of them became associated with the solar deities, were 
antagonistic. The serpent was symbolical of the ‘personal 
male element, or rather had especial reference to the 
man,” while the bull had relation to nature asa whole, 
and was symbolical of the general idea of fecundity. 
This antagonism was brought to an issue in the strug- 
gle between Osiris and Scti (Seth), which ended in 
the triumph of the god of nature, although it was 
renewed even during the Exodus, when the golden 
calf of Osiris or Horus was set up in the Hebrew camp. 
The reference made to the serpent, to the tree of 
wisdom, and to the bull, in the legend of the “ fall,” 
sufficiently proves its Phallic character, which was, 
indeed, recognised in the early Christian church. 
Judging from the facts above referred to, however, 
_ We can hardly doubt that the legend was derived frotn 
a foreign source. That it could not be original to the 
Hebrews may, I think, be proved by several conside- 
rations. The position occupied in the legend by the 
Serpent is quite inconsistent with the use of this 
" animal symbol by Moses. Like Satan himself even, 


? This superstition is found among peoples—the Kafirs, for 
instance—who do not appear to possess any trace of planetary 
worship. 

* This is evident from the facts mentioned above, notwith- 
standing the use of this animal as a symbol of wisdom. : 

® In connection with this subject, see St. Jerome, in his letter 
on “ Virginity” to Bustachia. : 

* The turning of Aaron’s rod into a serpent had, no doubt, a 
reference to the idea of wisdom associated with that animal. 
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as the Rev. Dunbar Heath has shown,! the serpent 
had not, indeed, a wholly evil character among the 
early Hebrews. In the second place, the condemna- 
tion of the act of generation was directly contrary to 
the central idea of patriarchal history. The protnise to 
Abraham was that he should have seed “ numerous as 
the stars of heaven for multitude,” and to support this 
notion the descent of Abraham is traced up to the first 
created man, who is commanded to increase and 
multiply. 

The legend of the full is not unknown to Hindu 
mythology, but here the subject of the temptation is 
the divine Brahma, who, however, is not only mankind 
collectively, but a man individually.? In human shape 
he is Sivayambhuva, and to try this progenitor of 
mankind, Siva, as the Supreme Being, “drops from 
heaven a blossom of the sacred vata, or Indian fig—a_, 
tree which has been always venerated by the natives 
on account of its gigantic size and grateful shadows, 
and invested alike by Brahman and by Buddhist with | 
mysterious significations, as the tree of knowledge or 
intelligence (boddidruma).> Captivated by the beauty 
of the blossom, the first man (Brahma) is determined 
to possess it. He imagines that it will entitle him to 
occupy the place of the Immortal, and hold converse 
with the Infinite; and on gathering up the blossom,* 

1« The Fallen Angels” (1857). 

? Moor’s “ Hindu Pantheon,” p. 101. 

5 The Bo-tree. See supra, p. 18. 


‘Probably the fruit is really intended. Higgins refers to “a 
peculiar property which the fig has of producing its fruit Yrom 
its flowers, contained within its own bosom, and concealed from 
profane eyes,” as a reason why the leaves of the fig-tree were’ - 
selected by Adam and Eve to cover their nakedness. Ana- 
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he at once becomes intoxicated by this fancy, and 
believes himself immortal and divine. But ere the 
flush of exultation has subsided, God Himself appears 
to him in terrible majesty; and the astonished culprit, 
stricken by the curse of heaven, is banished far from 
Brahmapattana, and consigned to an abyss of misery 
and degradation. From this, however, adds the story, 
an escape is rendered possible on the expiration of 
some weary term of suflering and of penance. And 
the parallelism which it presents to sacred history is 
well-nigh completed when the legend tells us further 
that woman, his own wife, whose being was derived 
from’ his, had instigated the ambitious hopes which, 
led to their expulsion, and entailed so many ills on 
their posterity.”’ That parallelisni cannot well be the 
result of mere coincidence, and the reference to the 
fig-tree in the Hindu legend not only renders it highly | 
probable that this was the tree of knowledge® of 
Hebrew legend, but confirms, by the symbolical ideas 
connected with it, the explanation of the nature of 
the “fall” given in the preceding pages. The real 
meaning of the legend was well understood by the 
Gnostics and Manicheans, and those Christian Fathers 
whp were brought into contact with Eastern ideas 
through them." 

The Persians, who were indebted to the Chaldeans 


1 Hardwicke’s “Christ and other Masters,” vol. i., p. 805-6, 

2 Mr. Hardwicke states that the sacred Indian fig is endowed 
by the Brahmans and Buddhists with mysterious significance, 
as the tree of knowledge or intelligence. 

3 See Beausobre’s curious and learned work, “ Histoire de 
Manichée et du Manichdisme,” Liv. vii., ch. ii. ; “Gibbon’s Fall 
and Decline of the Roman Empire.” vol. i. p. LS6. 
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for many of their religious ideas, possessed the story 
of the fall in a form agreeing more closely with that 
which may have been the original of the Hebrew 
legend. According to the Boundehesch, one of the 
sacred books of the Parsees, a tree gave birth to the 
primeval man Meschia. The body of this androgynous 
being afterwards became’ divided, one part being male 
and the other female—Meschia and. Meschiana,! as the 
man and woman were called—were at first pure and 
holy, but seduced by Ahriman, who had. metamor- 
phosed himself into a serpent, they rendered to the 


‘ Prince of Darkness the worship which was due only 


to Ormuzd, the God of Light. Meschia and Meschiana 


thus lost. their primitive purity, which neither they. 


nor their descendants could recover without the 
assistance of Mjthra, the god who presided at the 
mysteries or at the initiations—that is to say, at the 
way of rehabilitation which is opened before those 


who seek earnestly the salvation of their souls.” At- 
the instigation of Ahriman, the man and woman had, 


for the first time, committed, in thought, word, and 
deed, the carnal sin, and thus tainted with original 
sin all their descendants.’ Lajard, referring to this 
legend, adds in a note: “Le triple caractére que pre: 


sente ici le péché originel est trés nettemént indiqué » 


dans le passage cité du Boundehesch. Il y est 
accompagné de détails que font de ce passage un des 
morceaux les plus curieux de ce traité. Quelques-uns 


1 As already suggested, these may be the ish and isha of 
Genesis. 

2 Tajard, “ Le culte de Mithra,” p. 52. 

® Ditto, p. 60. 
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de ces détails . . . . rattache&ce méme mot (serpent) 
ou 4 sa racine la dénomination des parties sexuelles 
de la homme et de la femme.” The Persian account 
of the fall and its consequences agrees so closely with 
the Hebrew story when stripped of its figurative 
language that we cannot doubt that they refer to the 
‘same legend,' and the use of figurative language in the 
latter may well lead us to believe that it was of later 
date than the former.’ In Ahriman, who was known to 
Persian teaching as “the old serpent having two feet,” 
we evidently have the origin of the speaking serpent 
of Genesis, while in “the seed of the woman who 
shall bruise the serpent’s head,” the follower of 
Zarathustra would have seen a reference to Mithra, 
just as the Christian finds there a prophecy of Christ. 
Even the antagonism between the Cherubim and the 
Serpent can be found in Persian teaching, for it was 
to the malignant action of the Serpent Az that the 
death, not only of the first man, but of the “ pri- 
meval bull,” was due The latter was formed by 
Ormuzd after the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, and that from which proceeded the material 
prototypes of all the beings “ who live in the water, 
on. the earth, and in the air.”4 | 

‘This is shown by Mr. Gerald Massey in his remarkable 
work, “The Natural Genesis,” and particularly the chapter en- 
titled “Typology of the Fall in Heaven and on Earth.” * 

? Lajard, op. cit., p. 49. i 

*“ Ormazd et Abriman,” by James Darmesteter, pp. 154, 159. 


4 It may be objected that the “Boundehesch,” which gives 
the above details, is comparatively a modern work. It must be 
noted, however, that the destruction of purity.in the world by the 
serpent Dahika is mentioned in the 9th Yacna, v. 27, which is 
much earlier, and that Dr. Haug supposes the “ Boundehesch” 
to have had a Zend original (* Essays on the Sacred Language, 
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" Itis very probable, however, that when the legend 
was appTepriated by the compiler of the Hebrew 
Scriptures it had a moral significance as well as a 
merely figurative sense. The legend is divisible into 
two parts—the first of which is a mere statement of 
the imparting of wisdom by the serpent and by the 
eating of the fruit of a certain tree, these ideas being 
synonymous, or at least consistent, as appears by the 
attributes of the Chaldean Héa.' The nature of this 
wisdom may be found in the rites of the Hindu 
Sacti Puja* The second part of the legend, which 
is probably of much later date, is the condemnation of 
the act referred to, as being in itself evil and as lead- 
ing to misery, and even to death itself. The origin of 
this later notion must be sought in the esoteric doc- 
trine taught in the mysteries of Mithra, the funda- 
mental idea of which was the descent of the soul to 
earth and its re-ascent to the celestial abodes after it 
had overcome the temptations and debasing influences 


&c., of the Parsees,” p. 29). Windischmann, also, says that “a 
closer study of this remarkable and venerable book, and com- 
paring it with the original text preserved to us, will induce us 

form a much more favourable opinion of its antiquity and 
contents.” (“ Zoroastrische Studien,” p. 282.) The opinion of 
this latter writer is that, notwithstanding the striking resem- 
blance between the narrative of the fall of man contained in*the 
“Boundehesch” and that in Genesis, the former is original, 
although inferior in simplicity to the Hebrew tradition (idem, p. 
212). The narratives are so much alike, however, that they 
can hardly have had independent origins, and the very sim- 
plicity of the latter is a very strong argument against its 
priority. : 

* Sce supra, p. 24. 

? Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, vol. ii., 
p. 264, ef seq., and compare with the Gnostic personification of 
“Truth,” for which see King’s ws lonostics and their Remains,” 
p. 39. - 4 Pa 
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of the material-life.!. Lajard shows that these myste- 
ries were really taken from the secret worship of the 
Chaldean Mylitta, but the reference to “the seed of 
the woman who shall bruise the serpent’s head,” is 
too Mithraic for us to seek for an earlier origin for 
the special form of the Hebrew myth. The object 
of the myth evidently was to explain the origin of 
death,? from which man was to be delivered by a 
coming Saviour, and the whole idea is strictly 
Mithraic, the Persian deity himself being a Saviour 
God.’ The importance attached to virginity by the 
early Christians sprang from the same source. The 
Avesta is full of reference to “purity” of life, and 
there is réason to believe that in the secret initiations . 
the followers of Mithra were taught to regard marriage 
itself as impure.* 

The religious ideas which found expression in the 
legend of the fall were undoubtedly of late develop- 
ment,’ although derived: from still earlier phases of reli- 
gious thought. The simple worship in symbol of the 
organs of generation, and of the ancestral head of the 
family, prompted by the desire for offspring and the 
veneration for him who produced it, was extended ft 
the,generative force in nature. The bull which, as we 


} Lajard, op. cit., p. 96. 

* Jehovah threatens death, but the Serpent impliedly promises 
life, the former having relation to the individual, the latter to 
the race. 

5 Lajard, op. cit., p. 60, note. 

* Some of the Essenes, who appear to have had connection 
with Mithraism, taught this doctrine. 

* It is well known to Biblical writers that this legend formed 
no part of the earlicr Mosaic narrative. 
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have seen, eymbolised this force, was not restricted to 
earth, but was in course of time transferred to the 
heavens, and as one of the constellations was thought 
to have a peculiar relation to certain of the planetary 
bodies. This astral phase of the. Phallic superstition 
was not unknown to the Mosaic religion. A still 
earlier form of this superstition was, however, known 
to the Hebrews, probably forming a link between 
the worship of the symbol of personal generative 
power and that of the heavenly phallus; as the 
worship’ of the bull connected the veneration for 
the human generator with that for the universal father. 
One of the primeval gods of antiquity was Hermes, 
the Syro-Egyptian Thoth, and the Roman’ Mercury. 
Kircher identifies him also with the god Terminus, 
This is doubtless true, as Hermes was a god of boun- 
daries, and appears, as Dulaure has well shown, to 
have presided over the national frontiers. The mean- 
ing of the word “ Thoth”—erecting—associates it with 
this fact. The peculiar primitive form of Mercury or 
Hermes was “a large stone, frequently square, and 
without either hands or feet. Sometimes the trian- 
gular shape was preferred, sometimes an upright 
pillar, and sometimes a heap of rude stones!” The 
pillars were called by the Greeks Herme, and the 
heaps were known as Herman heaps—the latter being 
accumulated “by the custom of each passenger throw- 
ing a stone to the daily-increasing mass in honour of 
the god.” Sometimes the pillar was represented with 
the attributes of Priapus.? 


2 Faber’s “ Pagan Idolatry.” 
* See Dulaure, op. cit., vol. i, as to the primeval Hermes, 
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The. identification of Hermes or Megcury with 
Priapus is confirmed by the offices which the latter 
deity fulfilled. One of the most important was that 
of protector of gardens and orchards, and probably 
this was the original office performed by Hermes in 
his character of “a God of the country.” Figures set 
up as charms to protect the produce of the ground 
would, in course of time, be used not only for this 
purpose, but also to mark the boundaries of the land 
protected, and these two offices being divided, two 
deities would finally be formed out of one. The 
Greek Hermes was connected also with the Egyptian 
Khem, and. no less, if we may judge from the sym- 
bols used in his worship, with the Hebrew Eloah. 
Thus, in the history of the Hebrew patriarchs, we are 
told that when Jacob entered into a covenant with 
his father-in-law, Laban, a pillar was set up and a 
heap of stones made, and Laban said to Jacob, 
“Behold this heap and behold this pillar, which I 
have cast betwixt me and thee; this heap be witness, — 
and this pillar be witness, that I will not ‘pass over 
this heap to thee, and that thou shall not pass over this 
heap and this pillar unto me for harm.”? We have here 
the Herma and Herméan heap, used by the Greeks as 
landmarks and placed by them on the public roads. 
In the dinga of India we have another instance of 
the use of the pillar symbol. ‘The form of this sym- 
bol ‘is sufficiently expressive of the idea which it 
embodies, an idea which is more explicity shown 
when the Linga and the Yoni are, as is usually the case 


* Smith’s “ Dietionary of a yhology aa, “ Hermes.” 
? Gen., xxxi. 45-53. 
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among the@vorshippers of the Hindu Siva, combined 
to form the Lingam. The stone figure is not, how- 
ever, itself a god, but only representative of a spirit,’ 
who is thought to be able to satisfy the yearning 
for children, so characteristic of many primitive 
peoples, this probably having been its original object 
and the source of its use as an amulet for the protec- 
tion of children against the influence of the evil eye. 
In course of time, however, when other property 
came to be coveted equally with offspring, the power 
to give this property would naturally be referred to 
the primitive Phallic spirit, and hence he became, 
not merely the protector, as above seen, of the pro- 
duce of the fields, and the guardian of boundaries, 
but also the God of wealth and traffic, and even the 
patron of thieves, as was the case with the Mercury 
of the Romans. The Hebrew patriarchs desired 
great flocks as well as numerous descendants, and 
hence the symbolic pillar was peculiarly fitted for 
their religious rites. It is related even of Abraham, 
the traditional founder of the Hebrew people, that he 
“planted a grove? (eshel) in Beersheba, and called 
there on the name of Jehovah, the everlasting Hlohim.”s 
From the Phallic character of the “grove” (ashera),! 
said to have been in the House of Jehovah, we 
must suppose that the eshel of Abraham also had 


1 Tinga means a “ sign” or “token.” The truth of the state- 
ment in the text would seem to follow, moreover, from the fact 
that the figure is sacred only after it has undergone certain 
ceremonies at the hands of a priest. 

° Or tamarisk tree. 3 Gen., xxi. 33. 

* Dr. Inman suggests that ashera is the female counterpart of 

» Asher, See under these names in “ Ancient Faiths,” vol. i. 
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a Phallic reference.t Most probably thé so-called 
“grove” of the earlier patriarch, though perhaps of 
wood, and the stone “ bethel” of Jacob had the same 
form, and were simply the betylus,? the primitive 
symbol of deity among all the Semitic and many 
Hamitic peoples. 

The participation of the Hebrew patriarchs in the 
rites connected with the “pillar-worship "of the ancient 
world, renders it extremely probable that they were 
not strangers to the later planetary worship. Many 
of the old Phallic symbols were associated with the 
new superstition, and Abraham, being a Chaldean, it is 
natural to suppose that he was one of its adherents. 
Tradition, indeed, affirms that’ Abraham was a great 
astronomer, and at one time at least a worshipper of 
the heavenly bodies, and that he and the other 
patriarchs continued to be affected by this supersti- 
tion is shown by various incidents related in the 
Pentateuch. Thus, in the description given of the 
sacrificial covenant between. Abraham and Jehovah, it 
is said that, after Abraham had divided the sacrificial 
animals, a deep sleep fell upon him as the sun was 
going down, and Jehovah spoke with him. “Then 
when the sun went down, and it was dark, behold a 
smoking furnace, and a burning lamp, that passed 
between those pieces.” The happening of this event 
at the moment of the sun’s setting reminds us of the 
Sabean custom of praying to the setting sun, still 

’ Even if the statement of this event be an interpolation, the 


argument in the text is not affected. The statement is not 
inconsistent with the form of worship traditionally assigned to 
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practised, according to Palgrave, among the nomads 
of central Arabia. That some great religious move- 
ment, ascribed by tradition to Abraham, did take 
place among the Semites at an early date is undoubted. 
What the object of this covenant was it is difficult to 
decide. It should be remembered that the Chal- 
deans worshipped a plurality of gods, supposed to 
have been symbolised by the seven planets. Among 
these deities the sun-god held a comparatively inferior 
position—the moon-god Hurki coming before him in 
the second triad.1 It was at Ur, the special seat of 
the worship of the moon-god,’ that Abraham is said 
to have lived before he quitted it for Haran. This 
fact, considered in the light of the traditions relating 
to the great patriarch, may perhaps justify us in infer- 
ring that the reformation he endeavoured to introduce 
was the substitution of a simple sun-worship, for the 
planetary cultus of the Chaldeans, in which the 
worship of the moon must to him have appeared to 
occupy an important place. The new faith was, 
indeed, areturn to the old Phallic idea of a god of per- 
sonal generation, worshipped through the .symbolical 
betylus, but associated also with the adoration of the 
sun as the especial representative of the deity. That 
Abraham had higher notions of the relation of man 
to the divine being than his forerunners is very pro- 


? Rawlinson’s “ Five Ancient Monarchies,” vol. i., p. 617; 
vol. ii, p. 247. : 

? Dr. Alexander Wilder says: “The later Hebrews affected 
the Persian religion, in which the sun was the emblem of wor- 
ship. Abraham evidently had a like preference, being a reputed 
iconoclast. The lunar religionists employed images in their 
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_ bable, but his sojourn in Haran proves that there was 
' nothing fundamentally different between his religious 
' faith and that of his Syrian neighbours. I am inclined, 
indeed, to believe that to the traditional Abraham 
must be ascribed the establishment of sun-worship 
: throughout Phoenicia and Lower Egypt i in connection 
ie the symbols of an earlier and more simple Phallic 
Bayptias aseenomy,! aid we shall see that the reli- 
gion of the Pheenicians, as, indeed, that of the 
. Hebrews themselves, was the worship of Saturn, the 
erect, pillar-god who, under different names, appears 
to have been at the head of the pantheons of most of ' 
the peoples of antiquity. The reference in Hebrew 
history to the seraphim of Jacob’s family recalls the 
fact that Abraham’s father was Terah, a “maker of - 
images.” The teraphim were doubtless ie same as the 
seraphim, which were serpent images,” and probably 
the household charms or idols of the Semitic: 
worshippers of the sun-god, to whom the serpent 
was sacred. 

Little is known of the religious’ habits of the 
Hebrews during their abode in Egypt. Probably 
they differed little from those of the Egyptians them. 
selves, and even in the religion of Moses, so-called, 
which we may presume to have been a reformed 
faith, there are many points of contact with the earlier 
cultus. The use of the ark of Osiris and Isis shows + 
the influence of Egyptian ideas, and the introduction 
of the new name for God, Jahve, is evidence of contact 

1 Josephus’ « Antiquities of the Jews,” ch. viii. 2. 

* The Serpent-symbol of the Exodus is called “ Seraph.” 
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with later Pheenician thought. The ark was doubt- 
less used to symbolise nature, as distinguished from 
the serpent and pillar symbols, which had relation 
more particularly to man. The latter, however, were 
by far the most important, as they were most, inti- 
mately connected with the worship of the national 
deity, who was the divine father, as Abraham was the 
human progenitor, of the Hebrew people. That this 
deity, notwithstanding his change of name, retained 
his character of a sun-god, is shown by the fact that 
he is repeatedly said to have appeared to Moses under 
the figure of a flame. The pillar of fire which guided 
the Hebrews by night in the wilderness, the appear- 


ance of the cloudy pillar at the door of the Tabernacle, | 


and probably of a flame over the mercy seat to betoken 
the presence of Jehovah, and the perpetual fire on the 
altar, all point to the same conclusion. The notion 
entertained by Ewald that the idea connected with 
the Hebrew Jahve was that of a‘“ Deliverer” or a 
‘‘Healer” (Saviour)! is quite consistent with the fact 
I have stated. The primeval Phenic deity El or 
Cronus was not only the preserver of the world, for 
the benefit of which he offered a mystical sacrifice, 
but “ Saviour” was a common title of the sun-gods of 
antiquity. ; 

There is one remarkable incident which is said to 
have happened during the wanderings of the Hebrews 
in the Sinaitic wilderness which appears to throw 
much light on the character of the Mosaic cultus and 
to connect it with other religions, I refer to the use 


1«%The History of Israel” (Eng. Trans.), vol i., p. 582. 
2 See “ Sanchoniatho” (Cory, op. cit.) 
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of the brazen serpent as a symbol for the healing of 
the people. The worship of the golden calf may, 
perhaps, be said to be an idolatrous act in imitation 
of the rites of Egyptian Osiris worship, although 
probably suggested by the use of the ark. The other 
case, however, is far different, and it is worth while 
repeating the exact words in which the use of the 
serpent symbol is described. When the people were 
bitten by the “fiery” serpents,! Moses prayed for them, 
and we read that, therefore, “Jehovah said unto 
Mosés, inake thee a fiery serpent (literally, a seraph), 
_and set it upon a pole; and it shall come to pass, 
that every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, 
shall live. And Moses made a serpent of brass, and 
put it upon a pole, and it came to pass, that if a serpent 
had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of 
‘brass, he lived.”? It would seem from this account’ 
that the Hebrew seraph was, as before suggested, in 
the form of a serpent; but what was the especial 
significance of this healing figure? At an earlier 
stage of our inquiry reference was made to the fact of 
the serpent being indirectly, through its attribute of 
wisdom, a Phallic symbol, but also directly an emblem | 
of * life,” and to the peculiar position it held in nearly 
all the religions of antiquity. In later Egyptian 
mythology the contest between Osiris and the Evil 
Being, and afterwards that between Horus and Typhon, 
occupy an important place. Typhon, the adversary of 


1 Much discussion has taken place as to the nature of these 
animals. For an explanation of the epithet “fiery,” see “San- 
choniatho, “ Of the Serpent” (Cory, op. cit.) 


* Numbers, xxi, 8, 9. 
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Horus, was figured under the symbol of a serpent, © 
called Aphéphis or the Giant,' and it cannot be doubted 
that, if not a form of, he was identified with the god 
Seth. Professor Reuvens refers to an invocation of 
Typhon-Seth, and Bunsen quotes the statement of 
Epiphanius that ‘‘ the Egyptians celebrate the festivals 
of Typhon under the form of an ass, which they call 
Seth.”® Whatever may be the explanation of the 
fact, it is undoubted that, notwithstanding the hatred 
with which he was afterwards regarded, this god Seth 
or Set was at one time highly venerated in Egypt. 
Bunsen says that up to the thirteenth century B.c. 
Set “was a great god universally adored throughout 
‘Egypt, who confers on the sovereigns of the eighteenth | 
and nineteenth dynasties the symbols of life and 
power. The most glorious monarch of the latter 
dynasty, Sethos, derives his name from this deity.” 
He adds: ‘But subsequently, in the course of the 
twentieth dynasty, he is suddenly treated as an evil 
demon, inasmuch as his effigies and name are oblite- 
rated on all the monuments and inscriptions that could 
be reached.” Moreover, according to this distin- 
guished writer, Seth “appears gradually among the 
Semites as the background of their religious congcious- 
ness ;” and not merely was he “the primitive god of 
Northern Egypt and Palestine,” but his genealogy as 
“the Seth of Genesis, the father of Enoch (the man), 
must be consideredgas originally running parallel with 
that derived from the Elohim, Adam’s father.”* That 
1 Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iv., p, 435. 


? Ditto, p. 434. 3 Egypt, vol. iii., p. 426. 
*« God in History,” vol. i., pp. 233-4. 
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Seth kad some special connection with the Hebrews 
is proved, among other things, by the peculiar posi- 
tion occupied in their religious system by the ass— 
the first-born of which alone of all animals was allowed 
to be redeemed’—and the red heifer, whose ashes were 
to be reserved as a “water of separation” for purifica- 
tion from sin.’ Both of, these animals were in Egypt 
sacred to Seth (Typhon), the ass being his symbol, 
and red oxen being at one time sacrificed to him, 
although at a later date objects of a red colour were 
disliked, owing to their association with the dreaded 
Typhon.? That we have a reference to this deity in 
the name of*the Mebrew lawgiver is very probable. 
No satisfactory derivation of this name, Moses, Mésheh 
(Heb.), has yet been given. Its original form was pro- 
bably Am-a-ses or Am-sesa,* which might bécome 
to the Hebrews Om-ses or Mo-ses, meaning only the’ 
(god) Ses, .e., Set or Seth.’ On this hypothesis we 
may have preserved, in the first book of Moses (so- 
-called), some of the traditional history said to have 
been contained in the sacred books of the Egyptian 
Thoth, and of the records engraved on the pillars of 
Seth. It is somewhat remarkable that, according to 


ie Exodus, xxxiv. 20. ? Numbers, xix. 1—10. 

As to the god Seth, see’ Pleyte’s “La Religion des Pré. 
Israelites” (1862). 

+ First renders the name Mo-cese, ‘Son of Isis,” Inman’s 
“ Ancient Faiths,” vol. ii., p. 338. 

5 According to Pleyte, the Cabalistthought that the soul 
of Seth had passed into Moses (op. cit., p 124). It is strange 
that the name of the Egyptian princess who is said to have 
brought up Moses is given by Josephus as Thermuthis, this being 
the name of the sacred asp of Egypt (see “ supra”). We appear 
also to have a reference to the serpeut in the name Levi, one of 
the sons of Jacob, from whom the descent of Moses was traced. * 
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a statement of Diodorus, when Antiochus Epiphanes 
entered the temple at Jerusalem, he found in the 
Holy of Holies a stone figure of Moses, represented as. 
a man with a long beard, mounted on an ass, and 
having a book in his hand The Egyptian Mythus 
of Typhon actually said that Set fled from Egypt 
riding on a grey ass.” It is strange, to say the least, 
that Moses should not have been allowed to enter the 
promised land, and that he should be so seldom 
referred to by later writers until long after the reign 
of David,’ and above all that the name given to his 
successor was Joshua—i.e., Saviour. It is worthy of 
notice that “ Nun,” the name of the fathtr of Joshua, 
is the Semitic word for jish, the Phallic character of 
the fish in Chaldean mythology being undoubted. 
Nin, the planet Saturn, was the fish-god of Berosus, 
and, as may possibly be shown, he is really the same as 
the Assyrian national deity Asshur, whose name and 
office have a curious resemblance to those of the 
Hebrew leader, Joshua. 

But what was the character of the primitive 
Semitic deity? Bunsen seems to think that Plutarch 
in one passage alludes to the identity of Typhon 
(Seth) and Osiris.* This is a remarkable ideas and 
yet curiously enough Sir Gardner Wilkinson says that 
Typhon-Seth may have been derived from the pigmy 
Pthath-Sokari-Osiris,*> who was clearly only another 
form of Osiris himséif. In the Egyptian Book of the 


1“ Fragments.” Book xxxiv. (See also in connection with 
this subject, “ King’s Gnostics,” p. 91.) 


? Bunsen’s “ God in History,” vol, i., p. 234, 
* Ewald notices the fact. (See “op. cit., vol. i., 454.”) 
*« Egypt,” vol. iii., p. 483. 5 Op. cit., vol, iv., p. 484, 
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Dead, Horus, the son of Osiris, is declared to be at 
the same time Set, “by the distinction made between 
them by Thoth.” However that may be, the 
Phallic origin of Seth can be shown from other data. 
Thus it appears that the word Set means, in Hebrew 
as in Egyptian, pillar, and, in a general sense, the 
erect, elevated, high.? Moreover, in a passage of the 
Book of the Dead, Set, according to Bunsen, is 
called Zet, a fact which intimates that Thoth 
inherited many of the attributes of Sets They were, 
however, in some sense the same deities, it being 
through Thoth that Set was identified with Horus. 
’'We have here an explanation of the statement 
that Tet, the Pheenician Taaut, was the snake-god, 
Esmun-Esculapius, the serpent being. the symbol 
of Tet, as we have seen it to have been that of Seth 
also. In this we have a means of identifying the 
Semitic deity Seth with the Saturn of related deities 
of other peoples. Ewald says that “the common 
name for God, Eloah, among the Hebrews, as among 
‘all the Semites, goes back into the earliest times,”*® 
Bryant goes further, and declares that El was ori- 
ginally the name of the supreme deity among all the 
nations of the East.’ This idea is confirmed, so far as 
Chaldea is concerned, by later researches, which show 
that Il or El was at the head of the Babylonian 
Pantheon. With this deity must be identified the 
Il or Ilus of the Pheenicians, who was born the same as 
Cronus, who, again, was none other than the primeval 


1« Te Livre des Morts,” par Paul Pierret,” p. 259. 
2 Bunsen’s “ Egypt,” vol.iv., p. 208.  * Ditto, vol. ili., p. 427, 
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Saturn, whose worship appears to have been at one 
period almost universal among European and Asiatic 
peoples. Saturn and El were thus the same deity, 
the latter, like the Semitic Seth, being, as is well 
known, symbolised by the serpent.t A direct point 
of contact between Seth and Saturn is found in the 
Hebrew idol Kiyun mentioned by Amos, the planet 
Saturn being still called Kevan by Eastern peoples. 
This idol was represented in the form of a pillar, the 
primeval symbol of deity, which was common un- 
doubtedly to all the gods here mentioned.? These 
symbolical pillars were called éetyli or betulia. Some- 
times also the column was called Abaddir, ‘which, 
strangely enough, Bryant identifies with the serpent- 
god.* There can be no doubt that both the pillar 
and the serpent were associated with many of the sun- 
gods of antiquity. 

Notwithstanding what has been said it is un. 
doubtedly true, however, that all these deities,\ in- 
cluding the Semitic Seth, became at an early date 
recognised as sun-gods, although in so doing they lost - 
nothing of their primitive character. What this was 
‘is sufficiently shown by the significant names and 
‘titles they bore. Thus, as we have seen. Set 
(Scth) itself meant the erect, elevated, high, his name 
on the Egyptian monuments being nearly always 
accompanied by a stone* The name, Kiyun or 

1 As tothe use of this symbol generally, sce Pleyte, op. ite, 
pp. 109, 157. 

? On these points, see M. Raoul-Rochette’s Memoir on the 
Assyrian and Pheenician Hercules, in his “ Mémoires del’Institut 
National de France. Académie des Inscriptions,” tom. xvii., 


p. 47, e¢ seq. 
2) sat al ea. Bibel a ee OL. «8 Ripe ae ek a 
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Kevan, of this deity, said by Amos to have been 
worshipped in the wilderness, signifies “god of the 
pillar.” The idea expressed by the title is shown 


by the name Baal Tamar, which means “ Baal as a- . 


pillar,” or “Phallus,” consequently “the fructifying 
god.” The title “erect,” when given to a deity, seems 


| always to imply a Phallic idea, and hence we have 


the explanation of the S. mow used frequently in 
the “Book of the Dead” in relation to Thoth or to 
Set. There is doubtless a reference of the same kind 
in the Phenician myth, that “‘Melekh taught men the 
special art of creating solid walls and buildings ;” 
although Bunsen finds in this myth “the symbolical 
mode of expressing the value of the use of fire in 
building houses.”? That these myths embody a Phallic 
notion may be confirmed by reference to the Phoenician 
Kabiri. According to Bunsen, “the Kabiri and the 
divinities identified with them are explained by the 
Greeks and Romans as ‘the strong,’ ‘the great ;’” 
while in the book of Job, Kabbir, the strong, is used 
as an epithet of God. Again, Sydyk, the father of the 
Kabiri, is “the Just,” or, in a more original sense, 
the Upright ; and this deity, with his sons, correspond 
to Ptah, the father of the Pheenician Pataikoi. Ptah, 
however, seems to be derived from a root which 
signifies in Hebrew “to open,” and Sydyk himself, 
therefore, may, says Bunsen, be described as “ the 
Opener” of the Cosmic Egg.’ The Phallic meaning 
of this title is evident from its application to Esmun- 

1 Bunsen’s “ Egypt,” vol. iv., p. 249. 

> Ditto, p. 217. 
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Esculapius, the son of Sydyk, who, as the snake-god, 
was identical with Tet, the Egyptian Thoth-Hermes. 
The peculiar titles given to these deities, and their 
association with the sun, led to their original Phallic 
character being somewhat overlooked, and instead of 
being the Father-Gods of human-kind, they became * 
Powerful Gods, Lords of Heaven. This was not the 
special attribute taken by other sun-gods. As was 
before stated, Hermes and his related deities were 
““gods of the country,” personifying the idea of 
general natural fecundity. Among the chief gods of 
this description were the Phcenician Sabazius, the 
Greek Baechus-Dionysos, the Roman Priapus, and the 
Egyptian Khem. All these deities agree also in being 
sun-gods, and as such they were symbolised by . 
animals which were noted either for their fecundity or. 
for their salaciousness. The chicf animals thus chosen 
were the bull and the goat (with which the ram! was 
afterwards confounded), doubtless because they were 
already sacred. The Sun appears to have been pre- 
ceded by the Moon as an object of worship, but the 
moon-god was probably only representative of the 
primeval Saturn,? who finally became the sun-god El 
or Jl of the Syrian and Semites and the Ra of, the 
Babylonians. The latter was the title also of the 
sun-god of Egypt, who was symbolised by the obelisk, 
and who, although his name was added to that of 
other Egyptian gods, is said to have been the tutelary 


*The ram appears to have been the first month of the 
Akkadian calendar. “Law of Kosmic Order,” by Mr. Rob. 
_ Brown, jun., 1882, p. 36. 
? Rawlinson’s “ History of Herodotus,” vol. i., p. 620. 
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deity of the stranger kings of the eighteenth dynasty,! 
whom Pleyte, however, declares to have been Set 
(Sutech).? We are reminded here of the opposition 
of Seth and Osiris, which has already been explained 
as arising from the fact that these deities originally 
represented two different ideas, human fecundity and 
the fruitfulness of nature. When, however, both of 
these principles became associated with the solar body, 
they were expressed by the.same symbols, and the 
distinction between them was in great measure lost 
sight of. A certain difference was, nevertheless, still 
observable in the attributes of the deities, depending 
on the peculiar properties and associations of their 
solar representatives. Thus the powerful deity of 
Pheenicia was naturally associated with the strong, 
scorching, summer sun, whose heat was the most: pro- 
minent attribute. In countries such as Egypt, where 
the sun, atting on the moist soil left by inundations, 
caused the earth to spring into renewed life, the mild 
but energetic early sun was the chief deity. an 

When, considering the sacred bull of antiquity, the 
symbol of the fecundating force in nature, Osiris, the 
national sun-god of the Egyptians, was referred to as 
distinguished from the Semitic Seth (Set), who was 
identified with the detested shepherd race. The 
association of Osiris with Khem shows his Phallic 
character,’ and, in fact, Plutarch asserts that he was 
everywhere represented with the phallus exposed. 


* Rawlinson’s “ History of Herodotus,” vol. ii., p. 291. 
2 Op. cit., p. 89, et seq. 

5 Wilkinson, op. cit., vol. iv., pp. 342, 260. 

* Buusen’s “ Egypt,” vol. i., p. 423, 
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The Phallic idea enters, moreover, into the character 
of all the chief Egyptian deities. Bunsen says: “The 
mythological system obviously proceeded from ‘the 
concealed god’ Ammon to the creating god. The 
latter appears first of all as the generative power of 
nature in the Phallic god Khem, who is afterwards 
merged in Ammon-ra. Then sprung up the idea of 
the creative power in Kneph. He forms the divine 
limbs of Qsiris (the primeval soul) in contradiction to 
‘Ptah, who as the strictly demiurgic principle, forms the 
visible world. Neith is the creative principle, as 
‘nature represented under a feminine form. Finally, 
her son Ra, Helios, appears as the last of the series, in 
the character of father and nourisher of terrestrial 
beings. It is he, whom an ancient monument repre- 
sents ‘as the demiurgic principle, creating the mundane 
egg.”! The name of Ammon has led to the notion 
that he was an embodiment of the idea of* wisdom. 
He certainly was distinguished by having the human 
form, but his hieroglyphical symbol of the obelisk, and 
his connection with Khem, show his true nature. He 
undoubtedly represented the primitive idea of a gene- 
rative god, probably at a time when this notion of 
fecundity had not yet been extended to nature ag dis- . 
- tinguished from man, and thus he would form a point 
of contact between the later Egyptian sun-gods and 
_ the pillar gods of the Semites and Phenicians.2 To 


1 Op. cit., vol. i., p. 388. 

2In the temple of Hercules at Tyre were two symbolical 
steles, one a pillar and the other an obelisk. See Raoul-Rochette, 
op. cit, p. 51, where is a reference to a curious tradition, pre- 
served by Josephus, connecting Moses with the erection of 
columns at Heliopolis. 
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the Egyptians, as to these other peoples, the sun 
became the great source of deity. His fecundating 
warmth or his fiery destroying heat were, however, 
not the only attributes deified. These were the most 
. important, but the Egyptians, especially, made gods 
out of many of the solar chavacters,! although the asso- 
ciation of the idea of “intellect” with Amun-re must 
have been of late date, if the original nature of Amun 
was what has been above suggested. 

As man, however, began to read nature aright, and 
as bis moral and intellectual faculties-were developed, 
it was necessary that the solar deities themselves 
should become invested with co-relative attributes, or 
that other gods should be formed to embody them. 
The perception of light, as distinguished from heat, 
was a fertile source of such attributes. In the Chal- 
dean mythology, Vul, the son of Anu, was the god of 
the air, but his power had relation to the purely 
atmospheric phenomena rather than to light.* The 
only reference to light found in the titles of the early 
deities is in the character ascribed to Va-lwa, the later 
Bur or Nin-ip, who is said to “irradiate the nations 
like the sun, the light of the gods.”* But this deity 
was apparently the distant planet Saturn, if not origi- 
nally the moon, and the perception of light as a divine 
attribute must be referred to the Aryan mind.* Thus 
the Hindu Dyans (the Greek Zeus) is the shining 
deity, the god of the bright sky. As such the sun- 


1 Wilkinson, op. cit., vol. iv., p. 299. i 

? Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” vol. i., p. 608. 5 Ditto, p. 620. 

* Mau, tho name of the Egyptian God of Truth, certainly 
signifies “light,” but probably only in a figurative sense. 
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gods now also become the gods of intellectual wisdom, 
an attribute which also appears to have originated 
with the Aryan peoples, among whom the Brahmans 
were possessors of the highest wisdom, as children of 
the sun, and whose Apollo and Athene were noble , 
embodiments of this attribute. The Chaldean gods, 
Héa and Nebo, were undoubtedly symbolised by the 
wedge or arrow-head, which had especial reference 
to learning. In reality, however, this symbol merely 
shows that they were the patrons of letters or writing, 
and not of wisdom, in its purely intellectual aspect. 
If the form of the Assyrian alphabetical character was 
of Phallic origin,’ we may have here the source of the 
idea of a connection between physical and mental 
knowledge embodied in the legend of the “fall.” In 
the Persian Ahuré-mazddo (the wise spirit) we have 
the purest representation of intellectual wisdom. The 
book of Zoroaster, the Avesta, is literally the “word,” 
the word or wisdom which was revealed in creation 
and embodied in the divine Mithra, who was himself 
the luminous sun-god. 

The similarity between the symbols of the sun-gods 
of antiquity and the natural objects introduced into 
the Mosaic myth of the fall has been already referred 
to, and it is necessary now to consider shortly what in- 
fluence the Phallic principle there embodied had over 
other portions of Hebraic theology. The inquiries of 
Dr. Faber have thrown great light on this question, 


} The importance ascribed to the mechanical arts may perhaps 
lead us to look for the formal origin of this character in the 
“wedge,” which was the chief mechanical power the ancients 
possessed. 
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although the explanation given by him of the myth of 
Osiris and of the kindred myths of antiquity is by no 
means the correct one. Finding a universal prevalence 
of Phallic ideas and symbolism, Dr. Faber refers it to 
. the degradation of a primitive revelation of the Great 
Father of the Universe. The truth thus taught was 
lost sight of, and was replaced by the dual notion of 
a Great Father and a Great Mother—“ the transmi- 
grating Noah and the mundane Ark” of the universal 
Deluge. Noah was, however, only a reappearance of 
Adam, and the ark floating on the waters of the 
Deluge was an analogue of the earth swimming in the 
ocean of space.! There is undoubtedly a parallelism 
between the Adam and Noah of the Hebrew legends, 
as there is between the analogous personages of other 
phases of these legends, yet it is evident that, if the 
Deluge never happened, a totally different origin from 
the one supposed by Dr. Faber must be assigned to 
the great Phallic myth of antiquity. It is absolutely 
necessary, therefore, to any explanation (other than 
the Phallic one) of the origin of this myth, to esta- 
blish the truth of the Noahic Deluge.* Accordingly, 
an American writer has framed an elaborate system 
of “ Aerkite symbolism,” founded on the supposed in- 
fluence of the great Deluge over the minds of the 
posterity of those who survived its horrors. Mr. Lesley 
sees in this catastrophe the explanation of “ phallism,” 


1 Faber, op. cit., vol, ii., p. 20. 

° Bryant, in his “ Ancient Mythology,” has brought together 
a great mass of materials bearing on this question. The facts, 
however, are capable of quite a different interpretation from that 
which he has given to them. 
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which, ‘converting all the older Arkite symbols into 
illustrations of its own philosophical conceptions of the 
mystery of generation, gave to the various parts and 
members of the human body those names which con- 
stitute the special vocabulary of obscenity of the present 
day.””* 

But the priority of these symbols or conceptions 
is the question at issue. Did the development of 
“ Arkism” precede or follow the superstitions referred 
to by Mr. Lesley as Ophism, Mithraism, and Phallism, . 
all of which have been shown to embody analogous 
ideas? If the question of priority is to be determined 
by reference to the written tradition which furnishes the 
real ground of belief in a great Deluge, it must clearly 
be given to the Phallic superstition; for it is shown 
conclusively, as I think, that almost the first event in 
the life of man there related is purely Phallic in its 
symbolism. Nor is the account of the fall the only 
portion of the Mosaic history of primitive man which 
belongs to this category. The Garden of Eden, with 
its tree of life and the river which divided into four 
streams, although it may have had a secondary refer- 
ence to the traditional place of Semitic origin to which 
the Hebrews looked back with a regretful longing, has 
undoubtedly a recondite Phallic meaning. It must be 
so, if the explanation I have given of the myth of the 
fall be right, since the two are intimately connected, 
and the Garden” is essential to the succeeding catas- 


1« Origin and Destiny. of Man,” p. 339. 

? Dr. Inman points out that, in the ancient languages, the 
. term for “garden” is used as a metaphor for woman. “ Ancient 
ee Nc i oA 
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trophe. That this opinion is correct can be proved more- 
over by reference to Hindu mythology. “The Hindu,” 
says Dr. Creuzer, “contemplates with love his mys- 
terious Merou, a sacred mountain from whence the 
source of life spreads itself in the valleys and over the 
plains, which separates day from night, reunites heaven 
and earth, and finally on which the sun, the moon, 
‘and the stars euch repose.” But what is this myste- 
rious mountain, the sacred Merou? It is shown by 
Dr. Creuzer’s own explanation. He says: “It is on 
the Mount Merou, the central point of the earth (which 
elevates itself as an immense phallus from the centre 
of an immense yoni amongst the islands with which 
the sea is sown), that - the grand popular deity who 
presides over the Lingam, Siva or Mahadeva, the 
father and master of nature, makes his cherished 
abode, spreading life to every part under a thousand 
diverse forms which he incessantly renews. Near him. 
is Bhavani or Parvati, his sister and his wife, the 
Queen of the mountains, the goddess of the Yoni, who 
carries in her bosom the germ of all things, and brings 
forth the beings whom she has conceived by Maha- 
deva. We have here the two great principles of 
nature, the one male and the other female, generators 
and regenerators, creators and at the same time de- 
stroyers; but they destroy only to renew; they 
only change the forms; life and death succeed in a 
perfect circle, and the sulietaitee remains in the midst 
of all these changes.” The sacred mountain is waneitig 
to the Mosaic legend, but Dr. Faber justly sees? in 


? Guigniaut’s “ Religions de YAntiquitd,” vol. i., p- 146. 
? Op. cit. i. 815. 
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the Mount Merou, where resides Siva and Bhavani, 


the Hebrew Paradise, and we find that the Hindu 
myth affirms that the sacred river not only sprang 
from the roots of Jambu, a tree of a most extravagant 
size, which is thought to convey knowledge and to 
effect the accomplishment of every human wish, but 
also that, after passing through “the circle of the 
moon,” it divides it into “four streams, flowing towards 
the four cardinal points.” 

The priority of the Phallic superstition over“ Arkism”’ 


is further proved by the undoubted fact that, even in, 


the traditions of the race to whom we are indebted 
for the precise details of the incidents accompanying 
the Deluge, the Phallic deities of the Hamitico-Semites 
are genealogically placed long before the occurrence 
of this event. The Semitic deity Seth is, according 
to one fable, the semi-divine first ancestor of the 
Semites. Bunsen has shown clearly also that several 


of the antediluvian descendants of the Semitic Adam 


were among the Pheenician deities. Thus, the Carthag- 
inians had a god Yubal, Jubal, who would appear 
to have been the sun-god Aisculapius, called “the 
fairest of the gods ;” and so, “we read in a Phoenician 
inscription Ju-Baal—z.e., beauty of Baal, which Movers 
ingeniously interprets A¢sculapius— Asmun-dubal.” 
Here, then, adds Bunsen, “is another old Semitic 
name attached to a descendant of Lamekh, together 
with Adah, Zillah, and Naamah.”! Hadah, the wife 
of Lamekh, as well of Esau, the Phenician Usov, is 


identified with the goddess, worshipped at Babylon as" 


Hera (Juno), and, notwithstanding Sir Gardner Wil- 
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kinson’s dictum to the contrary, her names, Hera, 
Hadah, point to a connection with the Egyptian Her 
Her, or Hathor, who was the daughter of Seb and 
Netpe,. as’ Hera was the daughter of Chronos and: 
Rhea. The name of the god Kiywn, or Kevan, who: 
was. worshipped by the Hebrews, and who in ‘Syria 
was said to devour children, seems, from its connection 
with the root kun, to erect, to point to the ante- 
diluvian Kain or Kevan. Kon, derived from the same 
root, was, according to Bunsen, a Phoenician designa- 
tion of Saturn.’ Even the great Carthaginian sun- 
god Melekh, who was also “held in universal honour — 
throughout Pheenicia,” seems, although Bunsen does 
not thus identify him, to be no other than Lamekh,. 
the father of Noah, in one of the genealogies of 
Genesis. We may, perhaps, have in the sacrifices.-to | 
the Pheenician deities, when the first-born sons of the , 
people were offered on his altars, an explanation’ of. 
the passage in Genesis which has so much puzzled 
commentators, where Lamekh is made to declare that 
he has “slain a man for his wound, and a youth for 
his hurt,” for which, while Cain was. avenged seven 
times, Lamekh should be avenged seventy times seven 
times.8 The Pheenicians had a tradition that Kronos 
(Saturn) had sacrificed his own beloved son Yadid, 
and some ancient writers said that the human sacrifices 
to Moloch were in imitation of this act.* . This reason 

1 « Beypt,” vol. iv., p. 209. 

? Mr. Gerald Massey appears to regard the.crime of Lamebti 
as the practice of abortion, men not desiring to have children. 
Op. cit., ii. 119. 

3 Gen., iv. 23, 24. 

* Bunsen’s “ Egypt,” vol. iv., pp. 285-6. 
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may not be the correct one for the use of human 
sacrifices, but the seventy times seven times in which 
Lamekh was avenged may well refer to the abundance 
of the victims offered on the altar of the Phenician 
deity. . 
The priority of the Phallic superstition over “ Arkism,” 
or rather the existence of that superstition before the 
formation of the Deluge legend, is proved, moreover, 
by its agreement with the myth of Osiris and Isis. 
This agreement forms the central idea of the explana- 
tion of pagan idolatry given by Faber, and yet it con- 
clusively proves that the Noachian Deluge was simply 
a myth, having, like that of Osiris, a Phallic basis. 
Bunsen says “the myth of Osiris and Typhon, hereto- 
fore considered as primeval, can now be authoritatively 
proved to be of modern date in Egypt—that is to say, , 
about the thirteenth or fourteenth century B.c.”1 But 
it is this version of the Osirian myth which is said to 
be founded on the Noachian catastrophe, Typhon or 
The Evil Being, the persecutor of Osiris, being the 
Waters of the Deluge. The very foundation of the 
Hebrew legend is thus cut away, and from the fact, 
moreover, that the Egyptians had no tradition of a 
great flood, we must seek for another origin for the 
legend of which different phases were held by so many 
of the peoples of antiquity. The fact of Typhon 
(Seth) having been venerated in Egypt to so late a 
date as the thirteenth century B.c. is a proof that the 
myth, according to which he was the cruel persecutor 
of his brother Osiris, must have been of a later origin. 


1 Bunsen’s “ Bgypt,” vol. iii., p. 418. 
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The primitive form of the myth is easily recognised 
when it is known that both Osiris and Typhon (Seth) 
were sun-gods. Thus, according to Bunsen, “ the myth 
of Osiris typifies the solar year, the power of Osiris 
is the sun of the lower hemisphere, the winter solstite. 
The birth of Horus typifies the vernal equinox—the 
victory of Horus, the summer equinox—the inunda- 
tion of the Nile. Typhon is the autumnal equinox— 
Osiris is slain on the seventeenth of Athyr (November). 
... The rule of Typhon lasts from the autumnal 
equinox to the middle of December. He reigns twenty- 
eight years, or lives as long.”’ Thus the history of 
Osiris is “ the history of the circle of the year,” and 
in his resurrection as Horus we see the sun resuscitating 
itself after its temporary eclipse during the winter 
«solstice, Here Typhon is also a sun-god, his rule 
heing at the autumnal equinox when the sun has its 
full power. This was the deity of the Semites and 
of the inhabitants of Lower Egypt, and his scorching 
force, doubtless, prepared the Egyptians, who vene- 
rated the milder Osiris, to look with abhorrence on 
Typhon-Seth, who had already, probably under the 
same influence, become a savage deity, delighting in 
burnt offerings and human sacrifices.” No wonder, 
therefore, that when the worshippers of the Semitic 
god were driven out of Egypt, the god himself was 
treated as an enemy. Thus we are told that the 
enemies of Egypt and their gods contended with the 
gods of Egypt, who veiled themselves under the heads 
of animals in order to save themselves from Typhon. 
1 Bunsen’s “ Egypt,” vol. iii., p. 437. 
2 Ditto. vol. iv., p. 286. 
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Moreover, when this Semitic god was thus degraded” 
and transformed into an Evil Being, he would natu- 
rally come to be looked upon as the enemy of Osiris, ° 
seeing that he was already identified with the autumn 
sun, which during the autumnal equinox triumphs over 
the sun of Osiris; and we can easily understand how, 
if the myth ofa Deluge, and the consequent destruction 
of all mankind but the father of the renewed human 
race, was introduced, Typhon would be the destroying 
enemy and Osiris the suffering and restored man-god. 

_ If, as Dr. Faber supposes, the Egyptian myth was 
a form of that which relates tothe Noachian Deluge, 
we can only suppose them to have had a similar basis, 

a basis which, from the very circumstances of the 
case, must be purely “Phallic.” This explanation is 
the only one which is consistent with a peculiarity ing, 
the Hebrew legend which is an insurmountable objec- 
tion to its reception as the expression of a literal fact. 
We are told by the Mosaic narrative that Jehovah _ 
directed Noah to take with him into the ark “of 
fowls after their kind, and of cattle after their kind, of 
every creeping thing of the earth after his kind, two 
of every sort.” Now, according to the ordinary — 
acceptation of the legend, this passage expresses a 
simple absurdity, even on the hypothesis of a partial __ 
Deluge. If, however, we read the narrative in a Phallic 
sense, and by the ark understand the sacred drgha 
of Hindu mythology, the You of Parvati, which, like 
the moon in Zoroastrian teaching, carries in itself the 

" germs of all things,” we see the full propriety of what 
otherwise is incomprehensible. The Elohim “ created” 
the heavens and the earth, and on its destruction 
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the seeds of all things were preserved in the ark to 
again cover the earth. Taken in this sense, we see 
the reason of the curious analogy which exists in 
various points between the Hebrew legends of the 
Creation and of the Deluge, this analogy being one of 
the grounds on which the hypothesis of the Great 
Father as the central idea of all mythologies has been 
based. Thus, the primeval ship, the navigation of 
which is ascribed to the mythological being, is not- 
the ark of Noah or Osiris, or the vessel of the 
Phenician Kabiri. It was the moon, the ship of the 
sun, in which his seed is supposed to be hidden until 
it bursts forth in new life and power. The fact that 
the moon was, in early mythologies, a male deity, 
almost necessitates, however, that there should have 
been another origin for the sacred vessel’ of Osiris: 
This we have in the Hastoreth-karnaim, the. cow- 
goddess, whose horns represent the lunar ark, and 
who, without doubt, was a more primitive deity than 
the moon-goddess herself.’ The most primitive type 
of- all, however, is that of the Argha or Yoni of the 
Indian Iswara, which from its name was supposed to 
have been turned into a dove.? Thus, in Noah and 
the ark, as in Osiris and the moon, we see simply the 
combination of the male and female elements as they 
are ‘still represented in the Hindu lingam. The 
introduction of the dove into the myth is a curious 


1I£ space permitted, we might trace to their source the 
developments which the primeval goddess of fecundity under- 
went. To the ideas embodied in her may be referred nearly 
all the feminine deities of antiquity. 


* Faber, op. cit., vol. ii., p. 246. 
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confirmation of this view. For this bird, which, as 
“the emblem of love and fruitfulness,” was “ con- 
secrated to Venus, under all her different names, at’ 
Babylon, in Syria, Palestine, and Greece ;’ which was 
the national banner-sign of the Assyrians, as of the 
earlier Sythic empire, whose founders, according to 
Hindu tradition, took the name of Jonim or Yoniyas, 
and which attended on Janus, a diluvidn ‘god of 
opening and shutting ;’ was simply a type of ‘the 
Yoni’ or Jonah, or Navicular feminine principle,” 
which was said to have assumed the form of a ship 
and a dove. 

In bringing this essay to a close, some mention should 
be made of what may be called the modern religions, 
Brahminism, Buddhism, and Christianity, seeing that 
these still exist as the faiths of great peoples. As to 
the first of these, it may be thought that its. real 
character cannct be ascertained from the present con- 
dition of Hindu belief. It is said that the religion of 
the Vedas is very different from that of the Puranas, 
which have taken their place. It should be remeni- 
bered, however, that these books profess to reproduce _ 
old doctrine, the word “Purana” itself meaning old, 
and that Puranas are referred to in one of the Upani- 
shads, while the Tantras, which contain the principles 
of the Sacti Puja, and which are as yet almost unknown 
to Europeans, are considered by the Brahmins to be 
more ancient than the Puranas themselves.3 The 


! Kenrick’s “ Phoenicia,” p. 307. 
? See Faber, op. cit.; also Note at the end of this chapter. 


3 On this question, see the “ Memoirs of the Anthropological 
Society of London,” vol. ii., p. 265 ; also “ Sketch of the Religious 
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origin of the ideas contained in these books is a diffi- 
cult questions The germs of both Vishnu-worship 
and Siva-worship appear to be found in the Vedas, 
and the worship of the linga is undoubtedly referred to 
the Mahatharata” It is more probable, as thought by 
Mr. Fergusson and other late writers, that they are only 
indirectly sprung from the primitive Hinduism.’ The 
similarity between Siva-ism and the Santal-worship of 
the Great Mountain pointed out by Dr. Hunter is 
very remarkable, and this analogy is strengthened by 
intermixture in both cases with river-worship.’ There 
is no doubt that the Great Mountain is simply a name 
for the Phallic emblem, which is the chief form under 
which Siva is represented in the numerous temples at 
Benares dedicated to his honour. Considering the 
position occupied by the serpent as a symbol of life 
and indirectly of the male power, we should expect to 
find its worship connected to some extent with that of 
Siva. Mr. Fergusson, however, declares that it is not 
so, and, although this statement requires some quali- 
fication,* yet it is certain that the serpent is also inti- 


Sects of the Hindus,” in the “Asiatic Researches,” vol. xvii. 
(1832), p. 216, et seg. 
} This question is fully considered by Dr. Muir in his Sanserit. 
‘exts, part iv., p. 54, et seg. 
® Ditto, pp. 161, 343. 


$“ Rural Bengal,” p. 187, ef seg., 152. This association of 
the mogntain and the river is found also in the Persian Khordak- 
Avesta. See (5) Abun-yasht, v. 1-3. 

4 See “Tree and Serpent Worship,” p. 70; also Sherring’s 
« Benares,”’ pp. 75-89. Here the serpent is evidently symbolical 
of life. In the Mahabharata, Mahadeva is described as having 
“a girdle of serpents, ear-rings of serpents, a sacrificial cord of 
serpents, and an outer garment of serpent’s skin.” Dr. Muir, 
op. cit., part iv., p. 160. 
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mately associated with Vishnu. In explanation of 
this fact, Mr. Fergusson remarks: “The Vaishnava 
religion is derived from a group of faiths in which the 
serpent always played an important part. The eldest 
branch of the family was the Naga worship, pure and 
simple; out of that arose Buddhism, . . . and on its 
decline two faiths—at first very similar to one another 
—rose from its ashes, the Jaina and the Vaishnava.” 
The serpent is almost always found in Jaina temples 
as an object of worship, while it appears everywhere 
in Vaishnava tradition.’ But clsewhere Mr. Fergus- 
son tells us that, although Buddhism owed its estab- 
lishment to Naga tribes, yet its supporters repressed 
the worship of the serpent, elevating trec-worship in 
its place.’ It is difficult to understand how the Vaish- 
navas, who are worshippers of the female power,’ and. 
who hate the lingam, can yet so highly esteem the 
serpent which has indirectly, at least, reference to the 
male principle. Perhaps, however, we may find an 
explanation in Mr. Fergusson’s own remarks as to the | 
character and development of Buddhism. According 
to him, Buddhism was chiefly influential among Naga 
tribes, and “ was little more than a revival of the coarser 
superstitions of the aboriginal races,* purified and 
refined by the application of Aryan morality, and 


1 Op. cit., p. 70. ? Ditto, p. 62. 

3 Mr. Sellon, in the “ Memoirs of the Anthropological*Society 
of London,” vol. ii., p. 273. 

+ It should not be forgotten that the Vedic religion was not 
that of all the Aryan tribes of India (see Muir, op. cit., part ii, 
pp- 377, 368, 383), and it is by no means improbable that some 
of them retaine ed & more > primitive faith— Buddhism” or 


Aas 
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elevated by doctrines borrowed from the intellectual 
superiority of the Aryan races.’” As to its develop- 
ment, the sculptures on the Sanchi Tope show that at 
about the beginning of the Christian era, although the 
dagoba, the chakra or wheel, the tree, and other 
emblems, were worshipped, the serpent hardly ap- 
pears; while at Amravati, three centuries later, this 
animal had become equal to Buddha himself.? More- 
over, there can be no doubt that the lingam was an 
emblem of Buddha, as was also the lotus, which 
represents the same idea—the conjunction of the male 
and female elements, although in a higher sense per- 
fect wisdom.’ The association of the same ideas is 
_seen in the noted prayer'Om mani padmi hum (« Oh, 
the Jewel in the Lotus”), which refers to the birth of 
Padmipani from the sacred lotus flower,* but also, 
there can be little doubt, to the phallus and the yoni. 
We may suppose, therefore, that whatever the moral 
doctrine taught by Gautama, he used the old Phallic 
symbols, although it may be with a peculiar applica- 
tion. If the opinion expressed by Mr. Fergusson as 
to the introduction into India of the Vaishnava faith 
by an early immigrant race be correct, it must have 
existed in the time of Gautama, and indeed the Ion- 


1 Op. cit., p. 62. To come to a proper conclusion on this im- 
portant point, it is necessary to consider the real position occu- 
pied by Gautama in relation to Brahmanism. Burnoux says 
that he differed from his adversaries only in the definition he 
gives of salvation (du salut). “Tntroduction & PHistoire du 
Buddhisme Indien,” p. 155. 

2 Fergusson, op. cit., pp. 67, 222, 223. . 

3 See Guigniaut, op. cit., vol. i., pp. 298,160 x. 

” 4 Schlagenweit, “ Buddhism in Tibet,” p. 120. 
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ism of Western Asia is traditionally connected with 
India itself at a very early date,’ although probably ‘ 
the carly centre of Ion-ism, the worhip of the Dove or 
Yoni, was, as Bryant supposes, in Chaldea.? We see 
no trace, however, in Buddhism proper of Sacti 
Puja, and I would suggest that, ‘instead of abolishing 
either, Gautama substituted for the separate symbols of 
the linga and the yoni, the association of the two in 
the lingam. If this were so, we can well understand 
how, on the fall of Buddhism, Siva-worship* may have 
retained this compound symbol, with many of the old 
Naga ideas, although with little actual reference to 
the serpent itself, other than as a symbol of life and 
power; while, on the other hand, the Vaishnavas 
may have reverted to the primitive worship of the 
female principle, retaining a remembrance of the early ' 
Serpent associations in the use of the Sesha, the 
heavenly naga with seven heads‘ figured on the Am- 
ravati sculptures. It is possible, however, that there 
may be another ground of opposition between the 
followers of Vishnu and Siva. Mr. Fergusson points 
out that, notwithstanding the peculiarly Phallic sym- 
bolism of the latter deity, “the worship of Siva is too 
severe, too stern for the softer emotions of love, and all 
his temples are quite free from any allusion to it.” It 


> Higgins’ “ Anacalypsis,” vol. i., p. 332, et seg. See also 
p. 842, ef seq. 


? Op. cit., vol. i., p. 1, et seq., 25. 


* Dr. Hunter points out a connection between Siva-ism and 
Buddhism. yp. cit., p. 194. 


* Mr. Fergusson, op. cit., p. 70. The serpent is connected with 
Vishnuism as a symbol of wisdom rather than of life. 
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is far different with the Vaishnavas, whose temples 
“are full of sexual feelings generally expressed in the 
grossest terms.”’ Siva, in fact, is specially a god of 
intellect, typified by his being three-eyed, and although 
terrible as the resistless destroyer, yet the recreator of 
all things in perfect wisdom ;? while Vishnu has rela- 
tion rather to the lower type of wisdom which was 
distinctive of the Assyrians, among ancient peoples, 
and which has so curious a connection with the female 
principle. Hence the shell or conch is peculiar to 
Vishnu, while the nga belongs to Siva? Gautama 
combined the simpler feminine phase of religion with 
the more masculine intellectual type, symbolising this 
union by the lingam and other analogous emblems. 
The followers of Siva have, however, adopted the 
combined symbol in the place of the linga alone, 
thus approaching more nearly than the Vaishnavas 
to the idea of the founder of modern Buddhism. Gau- 
tama himself, nevertheless, was most probably only 
the restorer of an older faith, according to which per- 
fect wisdom was to be found only in the typical com- 
bination of the male and female principles in nature. 
The real explanation of the connection between 
Buddhism and Siva-ism has perhaps, however, yet to 


1 Op. cit., p. 71. 


? Hence Siva, as Sambhu, is the patron deity of the Brahman 
order, and the most intellectual Hindus of the present day are 
to be found among his followers. See Wilson, op. cit., p. 171. 
Sherring’s ‘Sacred City of the Hindus,” p. 146, e¢ seq. 

5 The bull of Siva has reference to strength and speed rather 
than to fecundity, while the Rig-veda refers to Vishnu as the 
former of the womb, aithough elsewhere he is described as the 
fecundator. Muir, op. cit., part iv., pp. 244, 292. 83. 64. 
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be given’. The worship of the serpent:god is not 
unknown, even at the present day, in the very strong- 
hold of Siva-ism,’ reminding us of the early spread of 
Buddhism among Naga tribes. In the “ crescent sur- 
mounted by a pinnacle similar to the pointed end ofa 
spear,” which decorates the roofs of the Tibetan 
monasteries,’ we undoubtedly have a reproduction of 
the so-called trident of Siva. This instrument is given 
also to Sani, the Hindu Saturn, who is represented as 
encompassed by two serpents,* and hence the pillar 
symbol of this primeval deity we may well suppose to 
be reproduced in the linga of the Indian Phallic god.* 
But the pillar symbol is not wanting to Buddhism 
itself. The columns said to have been raised by Asoka 
have a reference to the pillars of Scth. The remains 
of an ancient pillar supposed to be a Buddhist Lat 
“+ Gg still to be seen at Benares,® the word Lat being 
merely another form of the name Tet, Set, or Sat, 
given to the Phenician Semitic or deity. In the central 
pillar of the so-called Druidical circles we have doubt- 
Jess a reference to the same primitive superstition, the 
idea intended to be represented being the combination 
of the male and female principles.” 
1 This question has been considered by Burnoux, op. cit. pp. 547, 
- et seg. But see also Hodgson’s “Buddhism in Nepaul,” and 
paper in the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xviii. 
(1860), p. 395, et seg. 
2 See Herring, op. cit., p. 89.  * Schlagenweit, op. cit., p. 181. 
+ Maurice’s “Indian Antiquities,” vol. vii., p. 566. 
5 As to the identity of Siva and Saturn, see Guigniaut, op. eit., 
vol. i., p. 167 n. 
¢ Sherring, op cit., p. 305, et seg. 


7 It should be noted that many of the so-called “ circles” are 
in reality elliptical. 
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In conclusion, it must be said that Christianity 
itself is certainly not without the Phallic element. 
Reference may be made to the important place taken 
in Christian dogma by the “fall,” which has been 
shown to have had a purely Phallic foundation, and to 
the peculiar position assigned to Mary, as the Virgin 
Mother of God.! It must.not be forgotten, however, 
that, whatever may have been the primitive idea on 
which these dogmas are based, it had received a totally 
fresh aspect at the hands of those from whom the 
founders of Christianity received it.’ As to symbols, 
too, these were employed by the Christians in the 
later signification given to them by the followers of 
the ancient faiths. Thus the fish and the cross sym- 
bols orginally embodied the idea of generation, but 
afterwards that of life, and it was in this sense that they 
were applied to Christ.? The most evidently Phallic 
representation used by the Christian Iconographers is 
undoubtedly the aureole, or vesica piscis, which is 

elliptical in form and contained the figure of Christ— 
Mary herself, however, being sometimes represented 
in the aureole, glorified as Jesus Christ.* Probably 


1 See, on this subject, Higgins’ “ Anacalypsis,” vol. i, p. 315, 
et seq.” 

2"We must look to the esoteric teaching of Mithraism for the 
origin and explanation of muth of primitive Christian dogma. 
The doctrine of “ regeneration,” which is a spiritual app¥ication 
of the idea of physical generation, was known to all the religious 
systems of antiquity, and probably the Phallic emblems generally 
used were regarded by the initiated as having a hidden meaning. 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to refer to the second volume of my 
“Evolution of Morality” for information on the subject of the 
“re-birth.” : 

3 The serpent elevated in the wilderness is said to be typical 
of Christ. A Gnostic sect taught that Christ was Seth. 


4 Didron’s “ Christian Iconography” (Bohn), pp. 272-286. 
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the nimbus also is of Phallic significance, for, although 
generally circular, it was sometimes triangular, square, ~ 
&.! The name of Jehovah is inscribed within a 
radiating triangle Didron gives an illustration of 
- St. John the Evangelist with a circular nimbus, sur- 
mounted by two sun-flowers, emblems of the sun, an 
idea which, says Didron, “reminds us of the Egyptian 
figures, from the heads of which two lotus-flowers 
rise in a similar manner.”* There is also a curious 
representation in the same work of the Divine hand 
with the thumb and two forefingers outstretched, 
resting on a cruciform nimbus.t In Egypt the hand 
having the fingers thus placed was a symbol of Isis, 
and, from its accompaniments, there can be no doubt, 
notwithstanding the mesmeric character ascribed to it 
by Ennemoser,’ that it had an essentially Phallic 
origin, although it may ultimately have been used to 
signify life. There can be no question, however, that, 
whatever may be thought as to the nature of its 
symbols,’ the basis of Christianity is more emotional 
than that of any other religion now existing, 
Reference has been made to the presence in Hebraic 
theology of an idea of God—that of a Father— 
antagonistic to the Pheenician notion of the “Lord of 
Heaven.” We have the same idea repeated in 


It is a curious fact that Buddhist saints are often represented 
in the Vesica and with the nimbus. See Hodgson’s figures: 
(Plates v. and vi.) in the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
vol. xvi. 

? Didron, pp. 27, 231. ® Ditto, p. 29. * Ditto, p. 215. 

° “ History of Magic” (Bohn), vol. i., p. 253, et seq. 


ca to these, see King’s “ Gnostics and their Remains,” 
p. 72. 
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Christ’s teaching, -its distinctive characteristic being 
the recognition of God as the Universal Father—the 
Great Parent of mankind, who had sent His son into 
the world that he might reconcile it unto Himself. 
It is in the character of a forgiving parent that Chris- 
tians are taught to view God, when He is not lost 
sight of in the presence of Christ, of whom the 
church is declared to be the bride. In Christianity 
we see the final expression of the primitive worship 
of the father as the head of the family—the gene- 
rator—as the result of an instinctive reasoning process 
leading up from the particular to the universal—with 
which, however, the dogma of the “ fall” and its conse- 
quences—deduced:so strangely from a Phallic legend 
=—have been incorporated." Asa religion of the emo- 
tions, the position of Christianity is perfectly un- 
assailable. As a system of rational faith, however, it 
is otherwise; and the tendency of the present age is. 
just the reverse of that which took place among the 
Hebrews—the substitution of a Heavenly King for a 
Divine Father. In fact, modern science is doing its 
best to effect for primitive fetishism, or demon-worship, 
what Christianity has done for Phallic-worship—gene- 
ralise the powers of nature and make of God a Great 
Unknowable Being, who, like the Elohim, of the Mo- 
saic Cosmogony, in some mysterious manner, causes 


1In the philosophy of St. Paul, the death of Christ was 
rendered necessary by the fall. By the first man, Adam, came 
death, and in Christ the second Adam are all made alive. Man- 
kind reverts to the position occupied by Adam before he sinned ; 
and as in the New Jerusalem there is no marriage, so in the 
earthly paradise of the Hebrew legend man was at first intended 
to live alone, 
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all things to appear at a word. This cannot, howevér;: 
be the real religion of the future. If God is to ba. 
worshipped at all, the Heavenly King and the Divine: 
Father must be combined as a single term, and He 
must be viewed, not as the unknowable cause of 
being, but as the great source of all being, who may. 
be known in nature—the expression of his life and 
energy, and in man who was “created” in his own 
image. 


Note.—M. Francois Lenormant, in the seventh, 
edition of his “Histoire ancienne de Orient” 
(T. i, p. 91), after considering the traditions of a 
great deluge preserved by various peoples, concludes 
that “the biblical deluge, far from being a myth, has 
been a real and historical fact, which has struck tHe 
ancestors of at least the Aryan or Indo-European, the~ 
Semitic or Syro-Arab, and the Hamitic or Kouschite 
races—that is, the three great civilised races of the 
ancient world, before the ancestors of these races were 
separated, and in the Asiatic country which they 
inhabited together.” The authority of M. Lenormant 
is great, but preference must be given on this point to 
the arguments of M. Dupuis, who, in his “ Origine de 
tous des Cultes” (T. ili, p. 176, et seq.), has almost ¢ 
certainly proved the astronomical character of what 
he terms the “fiction sacerdotale,” which, however, 
may have originated with the common ancestors of 
the three races referred to by M. Lenormant. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE ORIGIN OF SERPENT-WORSHIP. 


Tux subject to be discussed in the present chapter 
is one of the most fascinating that can engage the 
-attention of anthropologists. It is remarkable, how- 

‘ever, that although so much has been written -in 
relation ‘to it, we are still almost in the dark as to the 
_ origin of the superstition in question. The student of 
mythology knows that certain ideas were associated 
by the peoples of antiquity with the serpent, and that 
it‘was the favourite symbol of particular deities 3 but 
why that animal rather than any other was chosen for 
the purposeisyet uncertain. The factsbeing well known, 
however, I shall dwell on them only so far as may be 
necessary to support the conclusions based upon ther’ 

We are indebted to Mr. Fergusson for bringir 

together a large array of facts, showing the extra 
Jordinary range which serpent-worship had amon: 
“ancient nations. It is true that he supposes it not t 
shave been adopted by any nation belonging to the 
Semitic or Aryan stock; the serpent-worship of India 
and Greece originating, as he believes, with older 
“peoples. However this may be, the superstition was 
‘certainly not unknown to either Aryans or Semites. 
The brazen serpent of the Hebrew exodus was 
destroyed in the reign of Hezekiah, owing to the 
idolatry to which it gave rise. In the mythology of 
the Chaldeans, from whom the Assyrians seem to 
i 6 
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have sprung, the serpent occupied a most important 
position. Among the allied Phomicians and Egyp- 
tians it was one of the most divine symbols. In 
Greece, Hercules was said “to have been the pro- 
genitor of the whole race of serpent-worshipping 
Scythians, through his intercourse with the serpent 
Echidna;” and when Minerva planted the sacred 
‘olive on the Acropolis of Athens, she placed it under 
the care of the serpent-deity Erechthonios. As to 
the Latins,, Mr. Fergusson remarks that “Ovid's 
‘¢Metamorphoses’ are full of passages referring to the 
important part which the serpent performed i in all the 
traditions of classic mythology.” The superstitions 
connected with that animal are supposed not to have 
existed among the ancient Gauls and Germans; but 
this is extremely improbable, considering that it 
appears to have been known to the British Celts and 
_ to the Gothic inhabitants of Scandinavia. In Eastern 
“Europe there is no doubt that the serpent superstition 

was anciently prevalent, and Mr. Fergusson refers to--- 
evidence proving that “both trees and serpents were 
worshipped by the peasantry in Esthonia and Finland 
within the limits of the present century, and even 

with all the characteristics possessed by the old faith 
when we first became acquainted with it.” 

The serpent entered largely into the mythology of. 
the ancient Persians, as it does into that of the 
Hindus. In India it is associated with both Sivaism. 
and Vishnuism, although its actual worship perhaps 
belonged rather to the aboriginal tribes among whor 
Buddhism is thought by recent writers to have ofi 
ginated. The modern home of the superstitior 
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however, is Western Africa, where the serpent is not 
merely considered sacred, but is actually worshipped 
as divine. On the other side of the Indian Ocean 
traces of the same superstition are met with among 
the peoples of the Indian islands and of Polynesia, * 
and also in China. The evidences of serpent-worship 
on the American Continent have long engaged the 
attention of archeologists, who have found it to be 
almost universal, under one form or another, among 
the aboriginal tribes. That animal was sculptured on 
the temples of Mexico and Peru, and its form is said 
by Mr. Squier to be of frequent occurrence among the 
mounds of Wisconsin. The most remarkable of the 
symbolic earthworks of North America is the great 
serpent mound of Adam's county, Ohio, the convolu- 
tions of which extend to a length of 1,000 feet. At 
the Edinburgh meeting of the British Association, in 
1871, Mr. Phené gave an account of his discovery in 
Argyllshire of a similar mound several hundred fect 
long, and about fifteen feet high by thirty feet broad, 
tapering gradually to the tail, the head being sur- 
mounted by a circular cairn, which he supposes to 
answer to the solar disc above the head of the Egyp- 
tian ureus, the position of which, with head erect, 
answers to the furm of the Oban serpent-mound. This 
discovery is of great interest, and its author is probably 
justified in assuming that the mound was connected with 
serpent-worship. It may be remarked, in evidence of 
the existence of such structures in other parts of the old 
world, that the hero of one of the Yacnas of the Zend 
Avesta is made to rest on what he thinks is a bank, 
but which he finds to be a great green snake, doubt- 
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less a serpent-mound. Another ancient reference to 
these structures is made by Iphicrates, who, according 
to Bryant, “related that in Mauritania there were 
dragons of such extent, that grass grew upon their 
backs.” 

Let us now see what ideas have been associated 
with the serpent by various peoples. Mr. Fergusson 
mentions the curious fact that “the chief characteristic | 
of the serpent throughout the East in all ages seems 
to have been their power over the wind and rain.” 
According to Colonal Meadows Taylor, in the Indian 
Deccan, at the present day, offerings are made to the 
village divinities (of whom the nag, or snake, is always 
one) at spring time and harvest for rain or fine weather, © 
and also in time of cholera or other diseases or pesti- 
lence. So, among the Chinese, the dragon is regarded 
as the giver of rain, and in time of drought offerings are 
made to it. In the spring and fall of the year it is 
one of the objects worshipped, by command of the . 
Emperor, by certain mandarins. The Chinese notion 
of the serpent or dragon dwelling above the clouds in 
spring to give rain reminds us of the Aryan myth of 
Vritra, or Ahi, the throttling snake, or dragon with , 
three heads, who hides away the rain-clouds, but who 
is slain by Indra, the beneficent giver of rain. “When- 
ever,” says Mr. Cox, “the rain is shut up in the clouds, 
the dark power is in revolt against Dyaus and Indra. 
In the rumblings of the thunder, while the drought 
still sucks out the life of the earth, are heard the 
mutterings of their hateful enemy. In the lightning 
flashes which precede the outburst of the pent-up 
waters are seen the irresistible spears of the god, who 
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is attacking the throttling serpent in his den; and in 
the serene heaven which shone out when the deluging 

_ Clouds are passed away, men beheld the face of the 
mighty deity who was their friend.” Mr. Cox else- 
where remarks that Vritra, “the enemy of Indra, rée- 
appears in all the dragons, snakes, or worms slain by 
all the heroes of Aryan mythology.” 

Whether the great serpent be the giver or the storer 
of rain, the Aryans, like all Eastern peoples, suppose it 
to have power over the clouds. This, however, is 
only one of its attributes. It is thought to have power 
over ¢ ifid as well as the rain, and this also is con- 

Aifined by reference to Aryan mythology. Mr. Cox 
has well shown that Hermes is “the air in motion, or 
wind, varying in degree from the soft breath of a , 
summer breeze to the rage of the growing hurricane.” 
In these more violent moods he is represented by the 
Maruts, the “crushers” or “grinders,” who are also 
the children of Rudra, the “Father of the Winds,” 
and himself the “ wielder of the thunderbolt” and the 
“mightiest of the mighty.” Rudra is also “the 
robber, the cheat, the deceiver, the master thief,” and 
in this character both he and Hermes agree with the 
cloud-thief Vritra. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in the Mahabharata, 
Rudra, like Hercules, is described as the “ destroyer 
of serpents,” he is in the same poem identified with 
Mahadeva, and hence he is evidently the same as Siva, 
who has the title of King of Serpents. The primitive 
character of Siva, as the Vedic Rudra, is now almost 
lost, but the identity of the two deities may be sup- 
ported by reference to an incident related in the myth 
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of Hermes and Apollo. It is said that, in return for 
the sweet-sounding lyre, Apollo gave to Hermes the 
magical “three-leafed rod of wealth and happiness.” 
Sometimes this rod was entwined with serpents instead 
of fillets, and there is no difficulty in recognising in it 
the well-known emblem of Siva, which also is some- 
times encircled by serpents. It can be shown that the 
Hindu deity is a form of Saturn, one of the Semitic 
names for whom was Set or Seth. It was the serpent- 
symbol of this God! which was said to have been 
. elevated in the wilderness for the healing of the people , 
bitten by serpents, and curiously enough Rudra (Siva) 
was called not only the bountiful, the strong, but the. 
healer. The later Egyptian title of the god Set was 
Typhon, of whom Mr. Breal says that “'Typhon is the 
monster who obscures the heaven, a sort of Greek 
Vritra.” The myth of Indra and Vritra is reproduced * 
in Latin mythology as that of Hercules and Cacus, 
Cicus also is analogous to Typhon, and as the former 
is supposed to have taken his name from, or given it 
to, a certain wind which had the power of clothing 
itself with clouds, so the latter bore the same name as 
a very destructive wind which was much dreaded by 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians. Moreover, the name 
Typhon was given by the Egyptians to anything tem- 
pestuous, and hence to the ocean; and in Hebrew the 
allied word “Suph” denotes a “whirlwind.” ‘There 
is another point of contact, however, between Siva 
and the god Set or Typhon, who was known to the 


’ Theodoret did not distinguish between an Egyptian sect 
called Sethians and the Gnostic Ophites or serpent-worship- 
pers. 
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Egyptians also as the serpent Aphdphis, or the giant. 
An ancient writer states that one of the names of Fl, 
or Chronos, was Typhon, and the serpent and pillar 
symbols of the Pheenician deity confirm the identifica- 
tion between Set or Saturn, and the Siva of the Hindu 
Pantheon. 

One of the leading ideas connected with the serpent 
was, as we have seen, its power over the rain, but 
another equally influential was its connection with 
health. Mr. Fergusson remarks that “when we first 
meet with serpent-worship, either in the wilderness of 
Sinai, the groves of Epidaurus, or in the Sarmatian 
huts, the serpent is always the Agatho-demon, the 
bringer of health and good fortune.”! The Agatho- 
demon, which in ancient Egypt presided over the 
affairs of men as the guardian spirit of their houses,” 
was the Asp of Ranno, the snake-headed goddess 
who is represented as nursing the young princes. 
That the idea of health was intimately associated with 
the serpent is shown by the crown formed of the asp, / 
or sacred Thermuthis, having been given particularly to 
Isis, a goddess of life and healing. It was also the 
symbol of other deities with the like attributes, Thus 
on a papyri it encircles the figure of Harpocrates, who 
was identified with the serpent god Aisculapius; while 

1The heavenly serpent, Danh, of the Dahomans, is said by 
Captain Burton to be the god of wealth. “ His earthly repre- - 
sentative is esteemed the supreme bliss and general good.” The 
Slavonian Morlacchi still consider that the sight of a snake 


crossing the road is an omen of good fortune.—Wilkinson’s 
« Dalmatia and Montenegro,” vol. ii., p. 160. 

2 Mr. Lane states that each quarter of Cairo is supposed to 
have its guardian genius, or Agatho-demon, in the form of a 
serpent.— Vol. i., p. 289. : 
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' not only was a great serpent kept alive in the temple 
of Serapis, but on later monuments this deity is repre- 
sented by a great serpent, with or without a human 

head. Sanchoniathon says of that animal—“It is 
* long-lived, and has the quality not only of putting off 
its old age and assuming a second youth, but of 
receiving at the same time an augmentation of its size 
and strength.” The serpent, therefore, was a fit em- 
blem of Rudra, “the healer;” and the gift which 
' Apollo presented to Mercury could be entwined by 
no more appropriate object than the animal which was 
supposed to be able to give the health without which 
even Mercury’s magic-staff could not confer wealth 
and happiness. It is remarkable that a Moslem saint 
of Upper Egypt is still thought to appear under the 
form of a'serpent, and to cure the diseases which’ 
afflict the pilgrims to his shrine. 

. Ramahavaly, one of the four national idols of the 
Malagasy, bears a curious analogy to the serpent 
gods of wisdom and healing. One of his titles-is 
Rabiby, signifying “animal,” and denoting “the god 
of beasts ;” and his emissaries are the serpents which 
abide in Madagascar, and are looked upon with super- 
stitious fear by the inhabitants. Ramahavaly is, more- 
over, regarded as the Physician of Imerina, and is 
thought to preserve from, or expel, epidemic diseases. 
Mr. Ellis says that he is sometimes described - “as 
god, sacred, powerful, and almighty; who kills and 
makes alive; who heals the sick, and prevents diseases 
and pestilence; ; who can cause thunder and lightning 
to strike their victims or prevent their fatality; can 
cause rain in abundance when wanted, or can with- 
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hold it so as to ruin the crops of rice. He is also 
celebrated for his knowledge of the past and future, 
and for his capacity of discovering whatever is hidden - 
or concealed.” 

It is probable that the association with the serpent 
of the idea of healing arose from the still earlier 
recognition of that animal as a symbol of life. We 
have already referred to the representations in the 
Egyptian temples of the young princes being nursed 
by a woman having the head of an asp. It is in- 
teresting to find that in India at the present day ser- 
pent-worship is expressly resorted to on behalf of 
children, and “the first hair of a child which is shaved 
off when it has passed teething and other infantine 
ailments is frequently dedicated to a serpent.” This 
animal in both cases is treated as the guardian of life.— 
and thereforé the crown given to Egyptian~sove- 
reigns and divinities was very properly formed of the 
asp of Ranno. Another snake-headed Egyptian god- 
dess has the name Hih or Hoh, and Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson mentions that the Coptic word Hof signifies 
the viper, analogous to the hye of the Arabs. The 
Arabic word hiya, indeed, means both life and a ser- 
pent. This connection is supported by the associa- 
tior, already pointed out, between the serpent and 
the gods of the life-giving wind, and by the fact that 
‘these also possess the pillar symbol of life. This 
belongs as well to Siva the destroyer, the preserver, 
and the creator, as to Set or Saturn, to Thoth-Hermes, 
and El or Chronos. Both the serpent and the pillar 
-were assigned also to many of the personifications of the . 
sun, the deified source of earthly life. Probably the 
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well-known figure representing the serpent with its tail 
in its mouth was intended to symbolise endless life 
rather than eternity, an idea which does not appear to 
have been associated with that animal by the Egyp- 
tians. Agreeably with this view, Horapollo affirms 
that Kneph-Agatho-demon denoted immortality. 

One of the best-known attributes of the serpent is 
wisdom. The Hebrew tradition of the fall speaks of 
that animal as the most subtle of the beasis of the 
field; and the founder of Christianity tells his disci- 
ples to be as wise as serpents, though as harmless as 
tloves. Among the ancients the serpent was con- 
sulted as an oracle, and Maury points out that it 
played an important part in the life of several cele- 

_ brated Greek diviners in connection with the know- 
“ledge of the language of birds, which many of the 
anciei.is believed to be the souls of the dead. The 
serpent was associated with Apollo and Athené, the 
Grecian deities of wisdom, as well as with the 
Egyptian Kneph,' the ram-headed god from whom the 
Gnostics are sometimes said to have derived their idea 
of the Sophia. This personification of divine wisdom | 
is undoubtedly represented on Gnostic gems under 
the form of the serpent. In Hindu mythology there 
is the same association between the animal and the 
idea of wisdom. Siva, as Sambhu, is the patron of 
the Brahmanic order, and, as shown by his being 
three-eyed, is essentially a god possessing high intel- 
lectual attributes. Vishnu also is a god of wisdom, 
but of the somewhat lower type which is distinctive 
1 Warburton supposes that the worship of the One God 


Kneph was changed mto that of the dragon or winged-serpent 
Knuphis. 


' 
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of the worshippers of truth under its feminine aspect. 
‘The connection between wisdom and the serpent is 
best seen, however, in the Hindu legends as to the 
Nagas. Mr. Fergusson remarks that “the Naga 
appears everywhere in Vaishnava tradition. There is 
no more common representation of Vishnu! than as 
reposing on the Sesha, the celestial seven-headed snake, 
contemplating the creation of the world. It was by 
his assistance that the ocean was churned and Amrita 
produced, He everywhere spreads his protecting 
hood over the god or his avatars; and in all instances 
it is the seven-headed heavenly Naga, not the earthly 
cobra of Siva.” The former animal, no duuhbt, is 
especially symbolical of wisdom, and it is probably. 
owing to his intellectual attributes, rather than to his 
destructive or creative power, that Siva is sometimes 
‘styled the King of Serpents. The Upanishads refer 
to the science of serpents, by which is meant the 
wisdom of the mysterious Nagas, who, according to 
Buddhistic legend, reside under Mount Méru, and 
in the waters of the terrestrial world. One of the 
sacred books of the Tibetan Buddhists is fabled to 
have been reveived from the Nagas, who, says Schla- 
gentweit, are “fabulous creatures of the nature of ser- 
pents, who occupy a place among the beings superior 
to man, and are regarded as protectors of the law of. 
the Buddha. To these spiritual beings Sakyamuni is 
said to have taught a more philosophical religious 
system than to men, who were not sufficiently advanced. 
to understand it at the time of his appearance.” So ; 
far as this has any historical basis, it can mean only; 
; ~ 


* Vishnu is often identified with Kneph. Zi 


/ 
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that Gautama taught his most secret doctrines to the 
Nagas, or aboriginal serpent-worshippers, who were 
the first to accept his teaching, and whose religious 
ideas had probably much in common with those of 
Gautama himself, Mr. Fergusson refers to the fact that 
a king of the Naga race was reigning in Magadha when - 
‘ Buddha was born in 623 B.C.; and he adds that the 
dissemination of his religion “is wholly due to the’ 
accident of its having been adopted by the low caste ' 
kings of Magadha, and to its having been elevated by 
one of them to the rank of the religion of the state.” 
It would appear, indeed, that according to a Hindu 
legend; Gautama himself had a serpent lineage. 
_/the “ serpent-science” of Hindu legend has a curious 
/ parallel in Phoenician mythology. The invention of 
the Phoenician written character is referred to the god- - 
Taaut or Thoth, whose snake-symbol bears his name 
Tét, and is used to represent the ninth letter of the 
alphabet (éeta), which in the oldest Phoenician cha~ . 
racter has the form of the snake curlingitself up. Philo 
thus explains the form of the letter theta, and that 
the god from whom it took its name was designated. 
by the Egyptians as a snake curled up, with its head 
turned inwards. Philo adds that the letters of the 
Pheenician alphabet “are those formed by means of 
serpents; afterwards, when they built temples, they 
assigned them a place in the adytums, instituted 
various ceremonies and solemnities in honour of them, 
and adored them as the supreme gods, the rulers of 
the universe.” Bunsen thinks the sense of this pas- 
sage is “that the forms and movements of serpents 
were employed in the invention of the oldest letters, 
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which represent the gods.” He says, however, that 
“the alphabet does not tally at all with the Phoenician 
“names,” and the explanation given by Philo, although 
curious as showing the ideas anciently associated with 
the serpent, is reliable only so far as it confirms the 
connection between that animal and the inventor of 
the written characters, “According to another tradi. 
tion, the ancient theology of Egypt was said to have 
been given by the Agatho-damon, who was the bene- 
factor of all mankind. 

The account given of the serpent by Sanchoniathon, 
as cited by Eusebius, is worth Tepetition as showing 
the peculiar notions anciently current in connection 
with that animal. The Phenician writer saye :, 
“Taautus first attributed something of the divine’ 
nature to the serpent and the serpent tribe, in which 
he was followed by the Phoenicians and Egyptians; 
for this animal was esteemed by him to be the most 
inspired of all the reptiles, and of a fiery nature, in- 
asmuch as it exhibits an incredible celerity, moving by 
its spirit without either hands or feet, or any of those 
external members by which other animals effect their 
motion, and in its progress it assumes a variety of 
forms, moving in a spiral course, and darting forwards 
with whatever degree of swiftness it pleases. It is, 
moreover, long-lived, and has the quality not only of 
putting off its old age, and assuming a second youth, ° 
but of receiving at the same time an augmentation of 
its size and strength, and when it has fulfilled the ap- 
nointed measure of its existence it consumes itself, as 
Taautus has laid down in the sacred books; upon 

vhich account this animal is introduced in the sacred 
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rites and mysteries.” In India at the present day 
some Brahmans always keep the skin of a nag, or 
snake, in one of their sacred books, probably from 
some idea:connected with the casting by the serpent 
of its skin referred to in the preceding passage. 
We have now seen that the serpent was anciently 
the symbol of wisdom, life, and healing, and also 
that it was thought to have power over the wind 
and rain. This last attribute is easily understood 
when the importance of rain in the east is considered, 
and the ideas associated by the ancients with the air 
and moisture are remembered. The Hebrew tradition 
which speaks of the creative spirit moving over the 
face of the waters embodies those ideas, according to 
/ which the water contains the elements of life and the 
wind is the vivifying principle. The attribute of 
wisdom cannot so easily be connected with that of 
life. The power of healing is certainly an evidence 
of the possession of wisdom,’ but as it is only one 
phase of it, probably the latter attribute was ante- . 
cedent to the former, or at least it may have had an 
independent origin. What this origin was may 
perhaps be explained by reference to certain other 
ideas very generally entertained in relation to the 
serpent. Among various African tribes this-animal is 
viewed with great veneration, under the belief that it 
is often the re-embodiment of a deceased ancestor. 
This notion appears to be prevalent. also among the 
+ } According to Gaelic and German folklore, the white snak: 
when boiled has the faculty of conferring medicinal wisdom 
The white snake is venerated as the king of serpents by tk 


Scottish Highlanders as by certain Arab tribes, and it wou! 
appear also by the Singhalese of Ceylon. 
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Hindus, who, like the Kafirs, will never kill a serpent, 
although it is usually regarded with more dislike than : 
veneration. Mr. Squier remarks that “many of the 
North American tribes entertain a superstitious regard 
for serpents, and particularly for the rattlesnake. 
Though always avoiding they never destroy it, ‘lest,’ 
says Barham, ‘the spirit of the reptile should excite 
its kindred to revenge.” Mr. Squier adds that, 
“according to Adair, this fear was not unmingled 
with veneration. Charlevoix states that the Natchez 
had the figure of a rattlesnake, carved from wood, 
placed among other objects upon the altar of their 
temple, to which they paid great honour. Heck- 
welder relates that the Linni Linape called the rattle- 
snake ‘ grandfather,’ and would on no account allow it 
to be destroyed. Hemy states that the Indians around 
Lake Huron had a similar superstition, and also desig- — 
nated the rattlesnake as their ‘ grandfather” He also 
mentions instances in which offerings of tobacco were 
made to it, and its parental care solicited for the party . 
performing the sacrifice. Carver also mentions an 
instance of similar regard on the part of a Menominee 
Indian, who carried a rattlesnake constantly with 
him, ‘treating it as a deity, and calling it his great 
father.’ ” 

The most curious notion, however, is that of the 
Mexicans, who always represented the first woman, 
whose name was translated by the old Spanish writers 
“the woman of our flesh,” as accompanied by a great 
male serpent. The serpent is the sun-god Tonacatl- 
coatl, the principal deity of the Mexican Pantheon, 


? The snake is one of the Indian tribal fotems. 
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and his female companion, the goddess mother of man- 

+ kind, has the title cchua-cohuatl, which signifies , 
“ woman of the serpent.” With the Peruvians, also, 
the principal deity was the serpent-sun, whose wife, 
the female serpent, gave birth to a boy and a girl 
from whom all mankind were said to be descended. 
It is remarkable that the serpent origin thus ascribed 
to the human race is not confined to the aborigines of 
America. According to Herodotus, the primeval 
mother of the Scyths was a monster, half woman and 
half serpent. This reminds us of the serpent parentage 
ascribed to various personages of classical antiquity. 
Among the Semites, Zohak, the traditional Arabian 
conqueror of Central Asia, is represented as having 

__ two snakes growing at his back; and Mr. Bruce men- 
tions that the line of the Abyssinian kings begins with 
“The Serpent,” Arwe, who is said to have reigned at ~ 
Axum for 400 years, showing that the royal descent 
was traced from this animal. From the position 

- assigned to the dragon in China, it probably was 
formerly thought to stand in a similar relation to the 
Emperor, of whom it is the special symbol. 

The facts cited prove that the serpent superstition 
is intimately connected with ancestor-worship, pro- 
bably originating among uncultured tribes, who, struck 
by the noiseless movement and the activity of the 


1 Pausanias, iv., 14, mentions Aristodama, the mother of © 
Aratus, as having had intercourse with a serpent, and the 
mother of the great Scipio was said to have conceived by a 
serpent. Such was the case also with Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander, who was taught by her that he was a god, and who 
in return deified her—Le Mythe de la Femme et du Serpent, 
par Ch. Schoebel, 1876, p. 84. 
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ynbined with its peculiar gaze and power of 
3 skin, viewed it as a spirit embodiment. 
it would be supposed to have the superior 
nd power ascribed to the denizens of the 
vorld, and from this would originate also 
ion to it of the power over life and health, 
the moisture on which those benefits are 
i» The serpent-spirit may, however, have 
appearance for a good or a bad purpose, to 
enefit or to inflict punishment for the mis- 
the living. The notion of there being good 
erpent-spirits would thus naturally arise. 
‘estor-worshipping peoples, however, the 
ld be viewed as a good being who busied 
ut the interests of the tribe to which he 
aged. When the simple idca of a spirit- 
cansformed into that of the Great Spirit, 
2race, the attributes of the serpent would 
The common ancestor would be rele- 
eavens, and: that which was necessary. 
well-being of his people would be 
under his care. Hence the great 

‘it to have power over the rain and 

1 the latter of which he was pro~ 

ed. 

t was thus transferred to the atmo- 
serstition lost its simple character- 
tor-worship, its most natural asso- 

ith the solar cult. It is not sur- 

o find that Quetzalcoatl, the divine 

exicans, was an incarnation of the 

‘coatl, who thus became the great 

Ho 
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father, as the female serpent Cihuacoatl was 
mother, of the human race. It is an it 
inquiry how far the sun-gods of other people 
of this double character. Bunsen has a re 
passage bearing on the serpent nature of tho 
He says that “ Esmun-Esculapius is strictly 
cian god. He was especially worshipped a 
At Carthage he was called the highest god 
with Astarte and Hercules, At Babylon, 
to the above genealogy of Bel, Apollo cor. 
tohim. As the snake-god he must actually b 
in Phenician Tét, Taautes. .. . In an earl 
cosmogonical consciousness he is Agatho- 
whom Lepsius has shown to be the third 
first order of the Egyptian Pantheon.” >. 
deity who was thus known under so rm 
none other than the sun-god Set or Se 
already been identified with Siva anc 
having the attributes usually ascribed - 
Bunsen asserts that Set is common tc 
and Chaldeans, as he was to the Eg’ 
“his supposed identity with Saturn is 
identity with the sun-god, as Sirius 
the sun has the greatest power w 
Elsewhere the same writer says ‘ 
Egyptian conception of Typhon- 
drying-up parching heat. Set is 
sun-god when he has reached his 
the summer sun.” 

The solar! character of the & 


1 Wr. Robert Brown, jun., says that t 
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to be placed beyond doubt. But what was 
m in which he was supposed to stand to the 
se? Bunsen, to whose labours I am so much 
remarks that Seth “ appears gradually among 
es as the background of their religious con- 
.” and not merely was he “the primitive god 
n Egypt and Palestine,” but his genealogy 
2th of Genesis, the father of Enoch (the man), 
ynsidered as originally running parallel with 
ad from the Elohim, Adam’s father.” Seth 
. divine ancestor of the Semites, a character 
vut in relation to other races, the solar deities 
ygree with him. The kinys and priests of 
2oples claimed this divine origin, and “ chil- 
1e sun” was the title of the members of the 
ite. When the actual ancestral character of 
s hidden he is regarded as “ the father of his 
vd their divine benefactor. He is the intro- 
griculture, the inventor of arts and sciences, 
iviliser of mankind; ‘“ characteristics,” says 
vhich every nation ascribed to the first of 
or the oldest of their kings.” This was true 
Saturn, and other analogous deitics, and the 
Hebrew tradition was the father of agricul- 
s representative Noah was the introducer of 


wre I have endeavoured to show that the 
ie great ancestor of Hebrew tradition has 


ed with, wisdom; 2, As a solar emblem; 3, Asa 
ne and eternity ; 4, As an emblem of the earth-life ; 
cted with fertilismg moisture; 6, As a Phallic 
ve Great Dionysiak Myth, 1878, i1., 66. 
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been preserved by certain peoples who m 
classed together as Adamites. He appears, 
be the recognised: legendary ancestor of the 
of that division of mankind whose primeva! 
‘ean scarcely doubt was in Central Asia, ant 
this respect to the Seth of the Semites, Ac 
the tradition, however, as handed down t« 
Hebrews, Seth himself was the son of Ada 
this, it would seem to follow that, as Set 
serpent sun-god (the Agatho-demon), the 
ancestor of the Adamites must himself have ] 
the same character. Strange as this idea ma 
is not without warrant. We have already se 
Mexicans ascribed that nature to Tonacatlco 
wife, the mother of mankind, and that a sim 
was entertained by various peoples of the 
The Chaldean god Héa who, as the “ teach 
kind,” and the “lord of understanding: 
exactly to the divine benefactor of the x 
referred to, was “figured by the great ser] 
oceupies so conspicuous a place among the 
the gods on the black stones recording 
benefactions.” The name of the god is conn 
the Arabic Hiya, which signifies a ‘serpent. 
life, and Sir Henry Rawlinson says that: 
very strong grounds indeed for connectin 
the serpent of Scripture, and with the I 
traditions of the tree of knowledge and the t: 
The god Héa was, therefore, the serpen 
of knowledge, answering in some respe 
serpent of the fall. He was, however, tl 
deemon, and in the earlier form of the leg. 
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‘ed to the great human ancestor himself. It 
hat, according to Rabbinical tradition, Cain 
a, not of Adam, but of the serpent-spirit 
who is the same as the Persian Ahriman, 
serpent with two feet.” In the name of 
.other of mankind, we have, indeed, direct 
© the supposed serpent-nature of our first 
Slemens Alexandrinus long since remarked 
vame Hevia, aspirated, signifies a female 
che name Eve is evidently connected with 
\rabic root as that which we have seen to 
“life” and ‘4a serpent,” and the Persians 
ave called the constellation Serpens “the 
that is Ave, a title which is still given to it 
ibs. But if Eve was the serpent mother, 
st have been the serpent father. In the old 
gue Ad signifies “a father,” and the mythical 
with whom Adam is most nearly allied, 
th or Saturn, Taaut or Thoth, and others, 
at deities. Such would scem to have been 
‘0 with the deities whose names show a close 
mblance to that of Adam. Thus the ori- 
- of Hercules was Sandan or Adanos, and 
ike the allied god Mars, was undoubtedly 
y associated with the serpent. This notion 
d by the identification of Adonis and Osiris 
Adar, according to Bunsen the later Egyp- 


per states (loc. cit. p. 390) that prominent in the 
igious system was the belief in a monstrous personal 
ypically represented as a serpent, and that the 
good was there likewise represented by an entirely 
ent, a constant spiritual warfare being maintained 
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tian Sar-Apis, who is known to have been r 
asaserpent. The Abaddon of St. John, the’ 
Satan, was probably intended for the sar 
god. It is interesting to compare the ideas 
as to the great dragon in the Book of Rew 
those held by the Chinese in relation to pr 
same being. Mr. Doolittle says: “The dr 
a remarkable position in the history and g 
of China. It also enjoys an ominous emin 
affections of the Chinese people. It is fre 
presented as the greatest benefactor of ma 
is the dragon which causes the clouds to fo 
rain to fall, The Chinese delight in praisi 
derful properties and powers. It is the 
symbol of good.” ; 
This was probably the view originally ta 
Egyptians, who were all followers of the se 
In Egypt two kinds of serpents were the 
peculiar veneration, and of an almost uni 
ship. All the gods were more or less sy! 
crowned by serpents, while all the god¢ 
hicroglyphically represented by serpents. 
used for these purposes was the cobra 
or ureus, which, according to Mr. WO 
“from its dangerous beauty, and in cons 
ancient tradition asserting it to have ~ 
taneously produced by the rays of the 
universally assumed as the “emblem of 
sacro-regal sovereignty.” The ureus apy 
always represented on the Egyptian mo 


7 «The Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt,” pu 
“ Transactions of the Victoria Institute,” vol. vi,, 
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inine form, and it was used as a symbol of 
'y, agreeably to which idea the generative 
? the solar beams is typified by pendent urei. 
us, moreover, symbolised life and the power 
'g, and it was the emblem of immortality, 
per remarks that in the Egyptian religious 
‘e principle of good was typically r&presented 
pent, while under the form of an entirely 
serpent was figured a monstrous personal 
. who maintained a constant spiritual warfare 
‘pirit of good. The serpent embodiment of 
ile of evil was called Hof, Rehof,or Aphéphis, 
a species of coluber of large size. , It is 

8 “the destroyer, the enemy of the gods, 
‘vourer of the souls of men;” and it was 
dwell in the depths of “that mysterious 
which the Baris, or boat of the sun, was 
by the gods through the hours of day and 
the celestial regions.” The idea of an 

\ between the giant serpent Aphophis and 
serpent, as the “soul of the world,” con- 
urs in the Ritual of the Dead, and the aid 
dvinity in turn is sought by the deccased 
dict with the evil being. It is remarkable 
soul of the world,” Chnuphis, or Bait, is 

. asa coluber, and that it appears to be 
vith Aphdphis in one chapter of the Ritual. 
states that, although a large coluber which 

: being worshipped resembles Aphdphis, it 
im, as there is no example of direct wor- 

' Aphophis, “unless, indeed, we identify it 

4, as the Shepherd Kings, the last but one 
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of whom was named Aphdéphis, appear to hay 
The serpent Aphdphis is sometimes represen 
the crown of Lower Egypt upon his head, a 
period he was identified with Set or Seth, the 
deity of the Hyksos or Shepherd tribes. A 
of the worship of Sct was obliterated from the 
monuments, but one representation has ft 
served in which Set is figured with Horr 
as one divinity, between the triple serpent 
This shows that Set, and probably, ther 
serpent emblem, was originally not consid 
Lower Egypt was largely populated by Semit 
whose national deity was their legendar 
Seth, and the detestation with which the 
regarded Set and the serpent Aphéphis ide 
him was probably the result of nation 
Mr. Cooper points out that the serpent 
always represented by the Egyptians as 1 
the serpent of evil as crawling, this bein; 
the only distinction made. The god Chr 
“soul of the world,” is usually figured a: 
(Coluber) walking upon two human legs, an 
enough this is the form taken by the evil j 
Persian mythology, the great serpent walk 
feet. A similar inversion of ideas occurs in t 
mythology of the Naga peoples of the Kast. 
ruined temples of Cambodia, as on the Bud 
of India, are sculptured gigantic serpent: 
minous folds supported by human figures, at 
Aphophis is represented on the Egyptian 
There must have been some special rea: 
great serpent was regarded so differently; 
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peoples, and this was probably the result of race 
antagonism. 

It is remarkable that one of the most ancient people 
of whom we have any written record—the primitive 
inhabitants of Chaldea—not only bore the name of 
the traditional father of mankind, but were especially 
identified-with the serpent. The predecesgors of the 

_-akkad, in Chaldea, were the Medes, or Mad, of 
Beroaus and the distinctive title of at least the later 
Medes was Mér, which in Persian means “a snake.” 
This Sir Ifenry Rawlinson supposes to have given rise 
“not only to the Persian traditions of Zohak and his 
snakes, but to the Armenian traditions, also, of the 
dragon dynasty of Mcdia.” The Medes of Berosus 
belonged almost certainly to the old Scythic stock of 
Central Asia, to whom the Chaldeans, the Hebrews, 
and the Aryans have alike been affiliated by different 
writers. When, therefore, Mr. Fergusson says that 
serpent-worship characterised the old Turanian Chal- 
dean Empire, he would seem to trace it tothe~ald 
Asiatic centre. Probaby to the same source must 
traced the serpent tradition of the Abyssinian kin, 
Bryant long since asserted that that superstition orig 

-nated with the Amonians or Hamites, who also woulc 
seem to have been derived from the Scythic stock. 
The facts brought together in the preceding pages 
far from exhaust the subject, but they appéar to 
justify the following conclusions :— 

First, The serpent has been viewed with awe or 
veneration from primeval times, and almost univer- 
sally as a re-embodiment of a deceased human 
being, and as such there were ascribed to it the 
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attributes of life and wisdom, and the power of 
healing. 

Secondly, The idea of a simple spirit re-incarnation 
of a deceased ancestor gave rise to the notion that 
mankind originally sprang from a serpent, and ulti- 
mately to a legend embodying that idea. 

Thirdly, This legend was connected with nature— 
or rather sun-worship—and the sun was, therefore, 
looked upon as the divine serpent—father of man and 
nature. 

Fourthly, Serpent-worship, as a developed religious 
system, originated in Central Asia, the home of the 
great Scythic stock, from whom all the civilised races 
of the historical period sprang. 

Fifthly, These peoples are the Adamites, and their 
mythical ancestor was at one time regarded as the 
Great Serpent, his descendants being in a special 
sense serpent-worshippers. 


. Note —-At page 88, the Malagasy idol Ramahavaly 
spoken of as still existing. As a fact, however, in 
69 all the Malagasy national idols were, by order 
£ the Government, publicly burned. Many other 
idols and charms were at the sume time destroyed bu_ - 
their owners.—Madagascar and its People, by the 
Rev. James Sibree, Jun., p. 481. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE ADAMITES. 


Mucu has from time to time been written as to 
the distinction between the Adamites and the pre- 
Adamites, although little has been done to identify 
the members of the two great divisions into which the 
human race has been thus divided. Those who accept 
the Deluge of Noah as a historical fact, stated however 
in terms too wide, may say generally that all the 
descendants of this patriarch are, as such, Adamites, 
while the pre-Adamites comprise the peoples of the 
primitive area inhabited by the dark races, supposed. 
by some writers to be referred to in the Hebrew 
Scriptures under the term 7sh, “the sons of man,” as 
distinguished from the sens of Adam. Little value, 
however; can be attached to such a general statement 
as this. Supposing Noah to have been a second 
common father of the race, we are still ignorant as to 
what peoples are to be classed among his descendants. 
No doubt the Toldoth Beni Noah of Genesis throws 
considerable light on the question. According to 
that genealogical table the whole earth was divided 
after the Flood among the families of the three sons of 
Noah—Shem, Ham, and Japheth. It is not necessary 
here to identify the peoples described as the descend- 
ants of these patriarchs. It will suffice to say that 
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particulars from other recent authorities, writes as to 
the distribution of those peoples: “Whereas the 
Japhetic and Hamitic races are geographically con- 
tiguous, the former spread over all the northern 
regions known to the genealogist—Greece, Thrace, 
Scythia, most of Asia Minor, Armenia, and Media; 
the latter over all the south and the south-west, North 
Africa, Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, Southern and South- 
eastern Arabia, and Babylonia—so the Semitic races . 
are located in what may be called one region, that 
region being the central one, lying intermediate be- 
tween the Japhetic region upon the north and the 
Hamitic one upon the south.” 

Supposing the Toldoth to give an exact statement 
of the descendants of the three sons of Noah, it by no 
means follows that the peoples there referred to are 
alone entitled to be classed as Adamites, and I pro- 
pose, therefore, to see whether the latter can be 
identified by other evidence. Almost intuitively we 
turn, in the first place, to that region known as 
Chaldea, which has furnished in our own days 
material so important for the reconstruction of the 
annals of civilised man in the earliest historical period. 
Professor Rawlinson, indeed, at the Liverpool meeting 
of the British Association, held in 1870, sought to 
establish that the Garden of Eden of the Hebrew 
writers was none other than Babylonia; a hypothesis 
which certainly agrees with Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
statement that Héa, the third member of the primitive 
Chaldean triad, may be connected with the Para- 
disaical traditions of the tree of knowledge and the 
tree of life. This would point to Chaldea as the 
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tion of all science, and of astronomy in particular.” 
The race affinity of the Akkad is hardly yet settled, 
brit some information as to this point may be gained 
from the name by which they were designated. This 
appears to be composed of two words Ak(k)-Ad, the 
latter of which may be identified with the first syllable 
of the name Adam. As to the word Ak, some light 
may probably be thrown on its meaning by reference 
‘to the Celtic languages. Baldwin, without seeing its 
full bearing, makes the remark that the Dravidians of 
Southern India use May, as the Berbers and Gaels 
use Mac (Mach), the former word denoting “ kindred” 
‘in all the Teutonic languages. Now, it could be ™ 
proved by many examples that the letter Jf, which is 
found at the beginning of certain words in various 
eastern languages, is often simply a prefix. This is 
especially the case in Hebrew and Arabic, and, there- 
fore, probably in the more ancient languages with 
which they are allied. Such, at least, must be the 
case with the initial letter of the word mach, “son,” as 
in Erse the m is wanting, and in Welsh the related 
word, having the sense of “a root or stem, lineage,” 
is also simply ack. Thus Ah(k)-Ad may well be 
« the sons or lincage of Ad ;” as Mac-Adam in Gaelic 
is “son of Adam.” ‘That the first syllable of this 
word had the signification here assigned to it is” 
rendered extremely probable by another circumstance. 
It is well known that the Welsh equivalent for Mach, 
in the sense of “son,” is Ap; and so also we find that 
in Hebrew “son” is rendered by ben (the Assyrian 
ban), while in Arabic it is ibn. In these words the 6 
is the root sound, and if son was expressed by @& in 
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the old Akkad tongue, this would bear the same rela- 

tion to the Semitic languages as the Welsh does to the 
” Gaelic and Erse—ak and ben in the one class answering 
to ach and ap in the other. Nor is this view without 
positive support. The Hebrew has a word ach which 
expresses, not only the sense of “‘a brother,” but also 
“one of the same kindred.” In Assyrian wk means a 
“ people,” while af signifies a “ Creator ;” these words 
being connected with the old Egyptian us, and also 
ahi, “ to live.” 

Nor is the idea that the Chaldean Akzad were lite- 
rally “the sons of Ad” without historical basis. Accord- 
“ing to Berosus, the first Babylonian dynasty was 
Median. What people were referred to by this nante 
is still undecided. Professor Rawlinson supposes that 
they were really the same as the so-called Aryan 
Medes of later history, while Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
although treating the later Medes as Aryan, yet con- 
siders those of Bersosus to have belonged to a 
Turanian, or at least a mixed Scytho-Aryan, stock. 
Elsewhere Professor Rawlinson seems inclined to 
identify the Chaldean Akkad with these Medes, as a 
Turanian people who at a very early date conquered 
the Babylonian Kushites and mixed with them. This 
is, in fact, the conclusion which appears to be required ~ 
by other considerations. The name by which the 
Medes are first noticed on the Assyrian monuments is 
Mad. But if the initial labial is removed, this name 
is reduced to the more simple form Ad ; and, suppos- 
ing the explanation given of the primitive name of the 
Chaldean race to be correct, the (f)ad who preceded 
them would really be the parent stock from which the 
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Akkad, or Chaldeans, were derived. Confirmation of 
this notion may be supplied from another source. 
. Among their Aryan neighbours the later Medes had 
the distinctive title of Mdr. This, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son supposes to have given rise, “not only to the 
Persian traditions of Zohak and his snakes, but to the. 
Armenian traditions also of the dragon dynasty. of 
Media; the word Mdr having in Persian the significa 
tion of a snake.” But this must have been through 
ignorance of the real origin of the title, which had.re- 
ference rather to the lion than to the snake. The 
-Arab historian, Massondi, in accounting for the appli- 
cation to the city of Babylon of the name of Iran- 
Sheher, observes that, ‘according to some, the true 
orthography should be Arian-Sheher, which signifies 
in Nabathean, “the city of Lions,” and that “ this 
name of Lion designated the kings of Assyria, who 
bore the general title of Nimrud.” Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son thinks that the title Mdr is Scythic, and, if so, 
there can be little doubt of its signification. The pri- 
mitive meaning of Ar was “fire,” from which the lion, 
as the symbol of the Sun-god was called ari, the Sun- 
god himself having a name Ra, Strictly, therefore, 
‘Mér would denote “ fire-worshippers,” a title which, 
as is well-known, was especially applicable to the 
ancient Medes. The Aryans generally appear to have 
been Sun- or Fire-worshippers, and probably they 
received their name from this fact. This would seem 
to be much more: probable than the ordinary deri- 
vation of the name Aryan from the root ar, “to 
plough ;” and it would include the sense of “noble” 
preferred by Mr. Peile, “children of the Sun” 
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being usually a special title of the priestly or royal 
caste. 

Connected with this question is that of the origin of 
the name of the Greek god Ares (the Latin Mars). 
Among other grounds for inferring the Asiatic origin 
of this deity is his connection with Herakles. The 
Latin myth of Hercules and Cacus would seem, more- 
6ver, to require the identification of the former with 
Mars. Such would appear to be the case also in Chal- 
dean mythology. The Babylonian Mars was called 
Nergal, which is probably the same name as “ Her- 
cules,” and Sir Henry Rawlinson suggests that the 
only distinction to be made between that deity and 
Nin, or Hercules, as gods of war and hunting, is that 
the former is more addicted to the chase of animals 
and the latter to that of mankind. That Hercules, or 
Herakles, was of Pheenician or Assyrian origin has been 
fully established by the learned researches of M. Raoul- 
Rochette, who has shown, moreover, that the proper 
“name of that deity was Sandan or Adanos (Adan), a 

‘name which not only reminds us of Aduni, supposed 
by Professor Rawlinson to be a primeval Chaldean 
deity, but also recalls that of the Median 4d, and even 
of the Ilebrew Adam. 

A remark made by Lajard strongly confirms the idea 
that the Latin war-god was derived from a similar 
source. This learned French writer accounts for the . 
rapidity with which Mazdéism, better known as the 
worship of Mithra, spread among the Romans, by sup- 
posing that it was in some way connected with their 


national worship. Probably a key to this connection 
Ree UE et ORE. 4 ee Bee ee Ra ayy 2 ee ee ty EE oe. ye) See etn ae Es, 
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appear to have been peculiar to the Roman phase of 
Mazdéism. ‘hese figures, which are encircled by a 
serpent, unite to the human body and limbs, the head 
of the lion, and they might well be taken to represent 
Mars himself, since the title Jfdr, which was distinctive 
of the Medes, not only conveyed the idea of a serpent, 
but was also, and more intimately, associated with the 
lion symbol of the Sun-god, , 

If the alliance thus sought to be established, through 
the title Afar, between the Medes or Mad, and the: 
other peoples of the so-called Aryan stock be correct, 
we may expect to find traces among some, at least, of 
these peoples of the primeval Ad. Nor will such ex- 
pectation be disappointed. The Parsis of Bombay 
have a book called the “ Desatir,” the first part of 
which is entitled “the Book of the Great Abad,” who 
is declared to have been the first ancestor of mankind. 
The authenticity of this book has been denied, as Mr. © 
Baldwin thinks, however, on insufficient grounds. It 
is certainly strange, on the assumption of its beirig-~ 
apocryphal, that such a name as Abad should have 
been given to the mythical head of the race. The 
meaning of the name is evidently “Father 4d,” and 
there is nothing improbable in the Persians preserving 
atradition of the mythical ancestor, whose memory was 
retained in the national name of the Medes, a people 
with whom they were so closely connected. It simply 
confirms the conclusion before arrived at, that they: 
also must be classed among the Adamites. 

The Hindus themselves would seem not to be with-" 
out a remembrance of the mythical ancestor of the - 
Adamic stock. The Puranas, which, notwithstanding ; 
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their modern form, doubtless retain many old legends, 
‘refers to the reign of King Jé or Ait, as an avatar of 

. Mahadeva (Siva), who is a form of Saturn. Assuming 
that the information given to Wilford as to the reign 
of this king in Egypt ought to be rejected; yet, as 
Aetus is mentioned by Greek writers as a Hindu, we 
must suppose such information to have been founded 
on actual statements contained in the Purdnas. These 
certainly refer to the Ydduvas, descendants of Yadu, 
supposed emigrants to Abyssinia, whose character, as 
described in the Purdnas, agrees well, says Wilford, 
with that ascribed “by the ancients to the genuine 
Ethiopians, who are said by Stephanus of Byzantium, 
by Eusebius, by Philostratus, by Eustathius, and others, 
to have come originally from India under the guidance: 
of Aetus or Yétu,” whom they believed to be the 
same as King Ait. 

Nor do the Celtic peoples appear to be without a 
traditional remembrance of the mythical ancestor. 
The leading Celtic people of Gaul, in the time of 
Cesar, were the dédin, and Davies thought that their 
name was derived from edd the Great, whom he 
finds referred to in the Welsh triads, and. whom he 
identifies with Aides or Dis. Cesar, indeed, says that 
the god Dis was the mythical ancestor of the Gauls. 
“The position occupied by this deity in the traditions 
of the Celtic race is very remarkable, when we con- 
sider that a divine person bearing the same name 
was known, not only to the Greeks, but apparently 
also to the Babylonians. Sir Henry Rawlinson points 
out that Dis should be one of the names of Anu, the 
first member of the leading Chaldean triad, and the 
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deity who answered to Hades or Pluto. Warka or 
Urka, the great necropolis of Babylon, was especially 
dedicated to Anu, and Sir Henry Rawlinson remarks on 
this: “Can the coincidence then be mercly accidental 
between Dis, the Lord of Urka, the City of the Dead, 
and Dis, the King of Oreus or Hades?” Most cer- 
tainly not, as it is only one of many circumstances 
which prove the close connection of the Greeks and 
other Aryan peoples with the ancient Babylonians. 
The original character of Dis, “ Lord of the Dead,” 
was probably the same as that of the Gallic Dis, i.e, 
the mythical ancestor of the race. A similar change 
of character has been undergone by the Hindu Yama. 
It is very probable that in the divine ancestor 
Dis, as in the mythical King Jt of the Hindus, we 
have reference to the primeval 4d.’ A common rela- 
tionship as Adamites may be shown, as well by asso- 
ciation with the Medes, through their title Mdr, as by 
preservation of a tradition of the common ancestor.’ 
The result, so far, is that not only the Persians,’ 
Greeks, and Romans, and probably the Hindus, but 
also the Celtic peoples, have been connected with the 
Medes or Mad, and through them with the Akkad. 
But among the peoples supposed to be still more 
nearly allied to the Chaldeans, we may expect to 
find references to the mythical ancestor of the Adamic 
division of mankind. According to old tradition, 
indeed, Ad himself was the primeval father of the 


1 Adonai, “Our Lord,” was converted by the Greeks into 
Adoneus, as asynomym of Pluto, ie., Dis. (King’s “ Gnostics,” 
p. 101). Through his name, Sandan or Adanos, these deities 
are connected with Hercules, and hence with Ares (Mars). 
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original Arab stock. Moreover, the dialect of Mahrah, 
where pure Arab blood is supposed still to exist, is 
called the language of Ad. It can hardly be doubted 
that a reference to the same mythical personage is 
also contained in the name of the great deity of the 
Syrians, Adad, “King of Kings,” whose title implies 
the idea of “fatherhood.” Nor are there wanting 
traces of the primeval Ad among the Egyptians. : 
Mr. William Osburn states that the name of the 
local god of On or Heliopolis ‘‘is written on the 
monuments with the characters representing the 
sound a, t, m.” This God was associated with the 
setting sun, and he was placed with the gods of the 
other cities of the Delta, a distinction he received, 
says Osburn, “for the triple reason, that he was the 
Jocal god of the capital city, that he was the father of 
mankind, and that he was the ruler and guide of the 
sun, the common dispenser of earthly blessings to all 
men.” Aéum thus becomes identified with the Hebrew 
Adam, and although the description given by Osburn ~ 
of the Egyptian deity may require some qualification, 
-yet that identification is strengthened rather than 
weakened by other considerations. Bunsen says that 
the office of Afwm in the lower world is that of a 
judge, and he supposes from this that at one time he 
may have been a Dispater. He does, indeed, bear 
much the same relation to man as Dis himself. In the 
Ritual of the Dead, the souls call him father, and he 
addresses them as children. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
says that Atum, or Atmoo, is always figured with a 
human head and painted of a red colour. This seems 
to confirm the idea derived from his name, that this 
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“deity was related to the Hebrew Adam, with whom - 
the idea of ruddiness was undoubtedly associated. The 
human form of the Egyptian Atum shows, moré- 
over, that he was considered as peculiarly connected . 
with man. . 

It has now been shown that not only are the people 
mentioned in the Zoldoth Beni Noah rightly classed as 
descendants of the mythical Ad, but that the Asiatic 
Aryans, with the allied peoples of Europe to the fur- 
thest limits of the Celtic area, may also well be thus 
described. The ancient Mad belonged, however, to 
the great Scythic stock, and hence all the Turanian 
peoples, including the Chinese, may doubtless be 
classed among the Adamites. There is some ground, 
therefore, for asserting that the Adamites include all 
the so-called Turanian and Aryan peoples of Asia and 
Europe, with the Hamitic and Semitic peoples of 
Western Asia and Northern Africa—in fact, the yellow, 
the red, and the white races, as distinguished from the 
darker peoples of the tropics. But even these— 
limits may perhaps be extended. One of the solar 
heroes of the Volsung Tale is Atl, who becomes the 
second husband of Gudrun, the widow of Sigurd, 
Sigurd himself being the slayer of the dragon Fafnir, 
who symbolises the darkness or cold of a northern 
* winter—the Vritra of Hindu mythology. This dragon. | 
enemy of Indra was also called Asi, the strangling 
snake, who appears again as 4érz, and Mr. Cox sup- 
_ poses that the name Atri may be the same as the 
Alli of the Volsung Tale. Al, who in the Nibelung 
song is called LEtzel, overpowers the chieftains of 
Niftheim, who refused to sive up the golden treasures 
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which Sigurd had won from the dragon, and he 
throws them into a pit full of snakes. 

The connection of the Teutonic hero with the serpent 
is remarkable ; for in the Mexican mythology we meet 
with a divinity having almost the same name, and 
associated with the same animal. Humboldt tells us 
that the Great Spirit of the Toltecks was called Yeodl ; 
and Hardwicke says that Zeotl was the only God of 
Central America. If so, however, he was a serpent 
deity, for the temples of Yucatan were undoubtedly 
dedicated to a déity of that nature. It is not. impro- 
bable, however, that Teotl was really a generic term, 
agreeing in this respect, as curiously enough in its 
form, with the Pheenician Zaaut (Thoth). 

The God to whom the temples of Yucatan were 
really dedicated appears to be Quetzalcoatl, by some 
writers called the feathered serpent, a title belonging 
rather to his serpent-father Zonacatlcoatl. This 
Quetzalcoail was the mysterious stranger who, accord- 
ing to tradition, founded the civilisation of Mexico, 
agreeing thus in his character of a god of wisdom with 
the Egyptian Thoth ; reminding us of the resemblance 
of the name of this deity to that of the Toltecan Teotl. 
But the first part of the name of the Mexican Quetzal- 
coatl no less resembles that borne by the Teutonic 
deity, Etzel. Co-ail signifies the “serpent,” while 
gueizal would seem to have reference to the male 
principle ; and thus the idea expressed in the name of 
the Mexican god is the male principle represented as 
aserpent. Quetzalcoatl, moreover, is said to be an 
incarnation of Tonacailcoatl, who is the male-serpent, 
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the “ woman of the serpent,” or “ female serpent.” In . 
the identification, then, of Adi or Etzel, who consigns 
his enemies to the pit of serpents, with the great 
serpent Ahi himself, we have a ground of identifica- 
tion of the Teutonic deity with the Mexican serpent- 
god Quetzalcoatl. This view loses none of its pro- 
bability if the latter is, as Mr. Squire asserts, an incar- 
nation of the serpent-sun, or rather a serpent incarna- 
tion of the sun-god, since Add himself is a solar deity.’ . 
In the religious symbols used by the Mexicans, we 
have another point of contact with the Asiatic deities. 
The sacred Tau of antiquity has its counterpart on the 
Mexican monuments. The Mexican symbol perfectly 
Tepresents the cross form of the Tau, but it is com-- 
posed of two serpents entwined, somewhat as in the 
caduceus of-Mercury. That the Tau itsclf had such 
an origin we can well believe, seeing that the name of 
the letter Tet (6nr¢) of the Phenician alphabet specially, 
associated with Thoth, of whom the Tuw is a symbol, 
is that of the God himself, as well as meaning 
“serpent.” 

If the comparison thus made between the Mexican 
and Teutonic mythologies is correct, the further 
analogies pointed out by M. Brasseur de Bourbourg 
may be well founded. Thus the Mexican Votan or 
Odon, supposed to be the sane as Quetzalcoail, may 
be in reality none other than the Scandinavian Odin, 
Woden, or Wuotan, who, if not a sun-god, was the 
sky-god, whose eye was the sun (Grimm's “ Teutonic 
Mythology,” translated by Stallybrass, p. 703)." The 
snake is intimately associated with Odin in Norse 
mythology (Grimm, p. 685) as it is with V otan, and 
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‘both these personages have been identified with the 
Indian Buddha god.t 
Nor is there wanting confirmative evidence of such 
an affinity between the peoples of the Old and the New 
Worlds as that supposed. Mr. Tylor, in his work on 
“Primitive Culture,” points out that the Roman game 
of bucca-bucca, referred to in a passage of Petronius, 
is still retained as the old nursery game, “Buck, 
buck, how many horns do I hold up?” The 
meaning of this formula is not given, but, from the 
fact that the witch’s devil of the middle ages was 
represented as a buck or goat, we can hardly doubt 
that the buck or bucca of the game referred to the 
evil spirit. The devil was, indeed, called by the 
Cornish Celts bucka (Welsh bwy), a hobgoblin, a name 
which is evidently connected with the Russian buka, a 
sprite, and with the Bog of Slavonic and other allied 
languages. We have, no doubt, the same word in 
the name of the Finnic sky-god Ukko. Of this again 
we seem to have traces, not only in the Kalmuck 
Burkhan and the Mantchoo Ab-ta, but also in the 
Hottentot Tegoa (Kafir, Tivo), the Supreme God; 
and in the word yakko, demon, the name given to the 
aborigines of Ceylon by their Hindu conquerors. But 
the root of this word is met with again among the 


1 Le Mythe de Votan, by H. de Charencey, 1871, pp. 95, 108. 
Gautama was only the last of the Boudhas, and the identification 
of Woden is therefore not necessarily with Gautama. Dr. 
Brinton, “in order to put a stop to such visionary etymologies” 
as those which connect Votan with Wodan and Buddha, derives 
Votan from a Maya radical (American Hero-Myths, 1882, p. 217). 
It must be noted, however, that the Maya meaning of Votan 
(heart fig. spirit) closely agrees with that of Wodan (mind) and 
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American tribes. The Hurons believe the sky to be* : 


an oi, or demon, this name being also that by which 
the natives of Virpinia knew their chief god. The 
same word appears to enter into the name of the 
Algonquin god of the North Wind, Kabibon-okka, as 
‘also of the Muyscan Moon goddess, Huyth-aca. 
Whether the Algonquin Great Spirit, Kitchi-Manitu, 
has preserved the same word, is questionable; but it 
is noticeable that in the mythology of Kamtschatka 
the first man is called Haetsh, and he is the son of 
Kutka, jhe Creator, whose name, by the allowable 


change of t for 4, becomes almost the same as the - 


Finnie Ukko. The word ofi may, moreover, be found, 
with merely the vowel change, among the Islanders of 
the Pacific. Thus the Polynesian fire-god is Mahu-tka, 
the last syllable of which is doubtless connected with: 
akua, meaning, like the American of%, spirit, or demon. 
The same root is met with again in 7ihi, the Raro- 
tongan form of Maui, the divine ancestor of the New 
Zealanders, and the Tit of the Society Islands; also in™ 
Afkea, the name of the mythical first king of Hawaii. 


Tiki is probably only another form of Ta-ata, with.‘ 


the change of & for ¢ (as in akua for atua); and it is 
remarkable that this name of the Polynesian First Man 
is really that of the mythical ancestor of the Adamites, 
reversed, however, and with the addition of the word 
ata (aka), spirit, which we have shown to be connected 
with the name for God ‘among so many independent ° 
races. Mr. Fornander identifies the Polynesian word 
aitu or iku, spirit, with the name of the great “ Kushite” 
king It or Ait, and he states that the idea of royalty or 
sovereignty attached to that word is observed in old 
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Hawaiian tradition—‘The Polynesian Race,” 1878, 
vol. i, pp. 44, 54. 

These mythological coincidences are, indeed, so 
strongly supported by similarity of customs and lin- 
guistic affinitics, that there can be no difficulty in 
classing the Mexicans and kindred American peoples, 
and even the lighter Polynesians, with the Adamites. 
This being so, a still broader generalisation, than any 
yet attempted may be made as to the peoples to be 
included in the Adamic division of the human race. 
The simplest classification of mankind, according to 
cranial conformation, is that of Retzius into dolicho- 
cephali, or long heads, and brachycephali, or short 
heads. The Mexicans, and other peoples of the 
western part of the American Continent, belong to 
the latter category, as do also the inhabitants of the 
greater part of the area of Asia aud Europe. In 
China, and in the southern part of Asia as well as of 
Europe, the various peoples are chiefly long-headed, 
and this is the case with the Hamitic population of 
Northern Africa. The latter are, however, certainly 
much mixed with the native African element, which 
is purely dolichocephalic, exhibiting traces of its 
prognathism; and it is far from improbable that 
originally they were brachycephalic, like the allied 
peoples of Western Asia. Such also may have been 
the casc with the Chinese and the lighter Polynesians, 

“who are now nearly dolichocephalic.' Throughout all 
the regions where these peoples are found there would 
appear to have been an indigenous long-headed stock, 


'M. de Ujfalvy has found that even the purest Iranian type 
of Central Asia is brachycephalic. 
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which has more or less nearly absorbed the brachy- — 
cephalic element, which was introduced long ages ago 
from the vast regions of Central Asia, and which, for 
want of a better term, may be called Scythic. Subject to 
this qualification, it may probably be said that Adamic 
and short-headed are synonymous terms, and that 
among the descendants of Father Ad may, therefore, 
be classed all the peoples who are embraced in the 
great brachycephalic division of mankind, or who 
would have belonged to it, if they had not been phy- 
sically modified by contact with peoples of the more 
primitive dolichocephalic area. . 
How far the Adamites have trespassed on this area 
it is difficult to determine. That they have become 
mixed with the peoples of the African Continent to a 
much larger extent than is usually supposed may be 
believed. The Hottentots, at its extremest limit, are 
no doubt a residual deposit of such intermixture ; 
while the great family to which the Kafirs belong 
furnish evidence of it in various particulars. The 
Adamites appear also to have spread throughout the 
archipelagos of the Pacific, furnishing an explanation 
. of the many customs and myths in which the Poly- 
nesian Islanders agree with Asiatic peoples. Nor are 
the Adamites much less widely spread throughout the 
American Continent. Apart from what Professor Busk 
affirms, that a broad type of head is to be met with , 
on the coast all round South America, peoples allied 
to those of Mexico and Central America would seem 
. to have occupied many of the West Indian Islands, 
and to have penetrated through the central portion of 
North America to the Great Lakes. Wherever the 
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_ Adamites have come into contact with the long- 
headed pre-Adamitic stock, they have either made 
these to disappear, or, while having their physical 
‘structure somewhat modified by intermixture, they 
have established a supremacy due to their greater 
vigour and mental energy. It is difficult, indeed, to 
sdy where the descendants of Ad are not now to be 
met with, or where the pre-Adamite is to be found un- 
influenced by contact with them. 

In conclusion, it will be well to endeavour to 
“ascertain the origin of the tradition as to ddam or 
father dd. According to usually received teaching, 
Adam and Eve were the actual first parents of the - 
human race, or, at all events, of the Adamic portion 
of it. Whether or not this idea is correct need not be 
further considered here, beyond stating that if, as 
Bunsen suggests, the existence of other antediluvian 
patriarchs be mythical, so also must be that of Adam 
from whom they are said to have sprung. 

_ The Semitic word ADaM conveys several ideas. In 
the form Adamah or Adami it has reference to the 
earth or soil, but its primary sense was either “red” 
or “man.” Probably a double meaning was con- 
veyed in the name of the Egyptian god Atum, whose 
"representation was that of a red man. It must be 
noted, however, that the traditional ancestor is usually 
styled, not 4ddam but simply 4d; and this primitive 
root may have had some other signification, analogous 
perhaps to that of Hue (Hhavudh), “the mother of all 
living.” This word, which denotes “life,” is from . 
_hhaydh, to live, to give life—the allied word in Arabic 
- being haywdn. and the Arabic name for Eve becoming 
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hawwa. Now, in the Celtic dialects ad forms the root: 
of words denoting vegetable vitality. In Welsh, more-- 
over, tad is a father; the base, ta, denoting, among’ 
allied senses, ‘a supreme one,” reminding us of the 
Chinese ta, great; and connected with it being tras, 
kindred, affinity. Turning, however, to Eastern lan- 
guages, we find that the old Egyptian had a word #, with 
a sense analogous to that of the Welsh éa, and also a verb 
da, to give, which is found in Hebrew, as ’athah, to come, 
and in Arabic as ata, to give, or to bring forth. It is 
evident that the primitive root, consisting of the 
dental ¢ or d, preceded or followed by a vowel sound, 
had associated with it the idea of activity, and pro- 
bably of paternity. In the old Akkad speech, indeed, 
ad itself signifies a “father,” and we are justified, 
therefore, in supposing that when this word was used. 
as the name of the mythical common ancestor, it had~ 
"a sense analogous to that which “Eve” expressed, 
ie., “the father of life, or of all living.” In Adam and 
Eve, therefore, we may have a reference to the male 
and female principles which, in the philosophy of the 
ancients, as in that of the Chinese and some other 
Eastern peoples, pervade all nature, and originate all 
things, applied particularly, however, to the human 
race. But Adam was not the name given at first to 
this mystical father of the race. The Egyptian Atum 
was originally a cosmogonic deity. Bunsen states that 
the name of this god may be resolved into 4t-Mu, 
meaning “Creator of the mother or night.” The 
sense of this, however, is not very apparent, and it may 
be suggested that the term Adam (in Egyptian’ Atwm) 
was formed by the combination of the primitive akkad 
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words Ad, father, and Dam, mother. It would thus 
originally express a dual-idea, agreeably to the state- 
ment in Gen. v. 2, that male and female were called 
“Adam.” This agrees perfectly with the Persian 
tradition which made the first human being andro- 
gynous. When the dual idea expressed in the name 
was forgotten, Adam became the Great Father, the 
Great Mother receiving the name of Eve (Hhavvah), 
a.e., living or life, although 4dam in the generic sense 
of “Mankind,” denoted both male and female. 


Note-——The Turanian or rather Altaic affinity of 
the Akkad, referred to at page 109 above, appears to 
have been established by M. Lenormant, who states 
that’ their name means “‘ Mountaineers,” from Akkad, a 
mountain. It is possible, however, that the word 
may have had a more primitive signification. As the 
name of a country and not of a people, Akkad did 
not come into use until the Assyrian epoch, “ When 
the Accadian had become a dead language, and the tra- 
dition of the real meaning of the word was conscquently 


quite lost.” (Chaldean Magic and Sorcery, p. 404.). 


As to the aborignal Arab people referred to at page 
117, it may be mentioned that M. Lenormant (Hist. 
Anc. de P Orient, 9th Ed. I. t. prem. p. 313), points 
out that the name, Adah, of the mother of the two 
sons of Lameckh, who were chiefs of pastoral races, is 
only the feminine form of that of the people of Ad. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE DESCENDANTS OF CAIN. 


Ix various parts not only of the old world continents, 
but also of America, and even on some of the Islands 
of the Pacific, are the ruins of stone buildings which, 
from their general character, are well called “‘ Kyklo- 
pean.” The style of architecture varies in different 
countries according to the uses for which the buildings 
were designed, or the local influences among which — 
they were erected. Whatever their form, all those 
ancient buildings agree in the massive character of their 
structure, and most of them in the fact that the stones 
are put together without mortar or cement. Kyklo- 
pean architecture proper (in which large unhewn blocks 
are rudely put together with small stones to fill up 
the interstices) differs, however, from the Polygonal or 
Pelasgian, and from the Horizontal or Etruscan, which, 
in addition, has the courses scrupulously level, with 
joints vertical, and fitting accurately. General Forlong, 
the author of “ Rivers of Life, or Faiths of Man in all 
Ages,” while pointing out that distinction, remarks 
that those several styles do not denote different ages, 
and that the builders were evidently of the same race. 
This opinion is confirmed by the fact that all the three 
styles are found in the ruins of Peru, whose Kyklopean 
structures, moreover, are not restricted to those of-rec- 
tangular formation, but sometimes take the form of 

_ round towers. 
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General Forlong identifies the great building race of 
antiquity with the Kushites or Aithiopians of the Greek 
historians, and with Mr. Fergusson, he supposes them 
to have belonged to the Turanian family of peoples. 
The distinguished architect and archeologist affirms, 
indeed, that not only were the Turanians the great 
architects and builders of remote antiquity, but that 
they were the inventors of all the arts, as well as the 
religions and mythologies, which were afterwards 
developed by the later Shemites and Aryans. 

But how far does this conclusion agree with actual 
facts? M. Georges Perrot, in his important work on 
the “History of Art,” says that the ancient Oriental 
world has seen the birth of three great civilisations, 
that of Egypt, that of Chaldea, and that of China, all 
of which have features in common, although each 
preserves its own proper character. Chaldea was the 
Sennaar of the author of the Book of Genesis, the land 
in which were built the ancient cities of Babel, Erech, 
“Accad, and Calnch, The mighty hunter or warrior 
Nimrod, to whom the erection of those cities is as- 
cribed, was the son of Kush and the grandson of Cham, 
and he is thus placed by the sacred writer in the same 

‘family as the Egyptians, Aithiopians, and the Libyans, 
as also the Canaanites and Phanicians. The Kushites, 
of whom Nimrod is the representative in Genesis, were 
located by the poets and classical historians in Susiana 
rather than in Chaldea. Both of these countries, how- 
ever, adjoin the Valley of the Tigris, and the name 
Aithiopians applied by those writers to the inhabitants 
of the shores of the Persian Gulf and the sea of Oman 
agrees with the relationship which, according to the 

K 
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genealogists of the Hebrew Scriptures, subsisted be- 
tween the Kushites of Asia and those of Africa. It is 
to the shores of the Persian Gulf that the development, 
if not the origin, of the Chaldean civilisation has been 
traced. M. Perrot calls Egypt “the ancestor of civi- 
lised nations,” and he affirms that, in’ grouping the 
great peoples of antiquity to determine the part taken 
‘by each in the work of progress, it is necessary to 
commence with Egypt as the point of departure of all 
the forces which operate to that end. The Egyptians 
were ‘not, however, indigenous to the Valley of the 
Nile. It'is now almost universally acknowledged that 
they belonged ‘to the white or Caucasian stock of 
Europe and Western Asia, from which they reached 
Egypt by the isthmus of Suez. Their Caucasian origin 
is confirmed by their language, which, with the other 
Hamitic idioms, had, as M. Lenormant shows, a rela- 
tionship to the Semitic languages, the two families 
having a common mother language, the native country 

of which was in Asia at the cast of the basin of the — 
Euphrates and Tigris. We are thus taken to the 
region where the old Chaldean civilisation flourished 
for the place of origin of the Egyptians; but did they 
belong to the same Kushite stock? In endeavouring 
to answer this question, it is necessary to remember 
that before the foundation of the Empire by Menes 
Egypt had comprised two kingdoms, that of Lower 
Egypt or the country of the north, and that of Upper 
Egypt or the country of the south, These kingdoms. 
must have existed a considerable period, judging from 
the fact that the later Monarchs carried two crowns 
to indicate the dominion exercised over the two great 
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divisions of the Empire, and probably it represented 
some race difference in their inhabitants. The Aryan 
character described by M. L. Page Renouf to the 
Egyptian mythology, and the features of many of the 
figures represented on the tombs of the fourth Dynasty, 
might Icad us to suppose that the earliest Egyptians 
belonged to the Aryan stock. This opinion is, perhaps, 
confirmed by the consideration that the carliest and 
most sacred towns of the Egyptians were situate: in 
Upper Egypt. 

M. Lenormant thinks that the descendants of 
Mizraim settled in Egypt at different epochs, and that 
the earliest settlers, the Anamim of the Old Testament 
and the Anou of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, were 
driven by the later ones into different parts of Egypt, 
but principally into Nubia. The former may, therefore, 
have been pure Aryans, the southern country being 
referred to as the home of the race; although ‘the 
Empire was first established in Lower Egypt, its chief 
centre being Memphis, from which its culture gradually 
overspread the whole country. The carly inhabitants 
of the Delta region were represented at a later date 
by the Iyksos, who have been identified by Professor 
Duncker with the Philistines of the Syrian Coast. 
This people are spoken of in the Book of Genesis as 
descendants of Mizraim, and their neighbours, the 
Pheenicians, stood in the same relation to the northern 
Egyptians as did the Kushites of Chaldea. Like the 
latter peoples, the Pheenicians were great builders. 
The remains of vast structures still exist throughout 
-Phenicia, which was known to the ancient Baby- 
lonians as Martu, “the west.” Among modern writers, 
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M. Renan is of opinion that ‘singular relations exist 
between the ethnographic, historic, and linguistic 
position of Yemen and that of Phenicia,” as showing 
that there was a close relationship between the latter 
and the ancient people of Southern Arabia. Mr. 
Baldwin accepts both these views, and comes to the 
conclusion that the first great civilisers and builders 
of antiquity were the Kushites or Aithiopians of 
Southern Arabia, and that they colonised or civilised 
Chaldea, Pheenicia, and Egypt. Tradition speaks of 
Kepheus as one of the great sovereigns of ancient 
Aithiopia, whose kingdom extended from the Medi- 
terranean to the Persian Gulf, and whose capital was 
Joppa, one of the most ancient cities of Pheenicia. 
We may well helieve that this very early Kushite _ 
kingdom comprised part of Northern Africa, and 
therefore that it included the Delta of the Nile with 
the great city, Memphis, of the Egyptian pyramid 
builders. The similarity in many features of the. 
Pheenician and Egyptian architecture points to a close 
connection between those peoples, and a portion of 
the Kushite race which peopled Phenicia doubtless 
settled in the Delta, from whence its culture would 
easily spread throughout the Nile Valley. It is certain 
that Southern Arabia was the seat of a very primitive’ 
civilisation, which influenced all the regions around. 
Pheenicia, however, would seem: to have been most 
intimately allied with Chaldea, the origin of whose 
civilisation, although ascribed to the fish-god. Oannes, 
can hardly be traced to Arabia. 

According to the Biblical writer, Kush was the eldest 
son of Ham, who was also the father of Mizraim, Phut, 
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and Canaan. All these peoples were great builders, 
and it is very probable, therefore, that they, as well as 
- the Kushites, derived their knowledge from a common 
source. In this case, and even if Mizraim, Canaan, 
and Phut were the descendants rather than the brethren 
of Kush, the civilisation with which the Kushites are 
aceredited was, in reality, that of the earlier Hamites. 
The probability is that all the peoples belonging to 
the Hamitic stock possessed the elements of a very 
ancient civilisation, which was handed down in the 
most direct line through the Kushites of Chaldea. 
M. Perrot accepts the opinion of M. Oppert, that 
when the primitive Chaldeans first settled in the 
plains of Sennaar they already had a national organi- 
sation, and that they possessed writing, the: most 
- necessary industries, a religion, and a complete legis- 
lation. If this was so we shall have to seek a very 
primitive source for the Kushite or Hamitic civilisation. 
What was its origin can only be ascertained when the 
race ancestry of the Hamites is known. In relation 
to this point it must not be forgotten that Ham was the 
brother of Shem and Japhet, and therefore that they 
were all members of a common family. As the de- 
scendants of Noah, they all alike belonged to the 
great white or Caucasian stock. M. Lenormant, while 
endorsing this view, says that anciently, as in the 
present day, there was an anthropological distinction 
_ between the Hamites and the Shemites, which he 
accounts for by supposing the former to have become 
intermixed with a dark or black race, which they 
found already established in the country to which 
they spread, while the Shemites, who stayed behind, 
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preserved the purity of the white race. The facts of _ 
linguistic science and anthropology can thus be made 
to agree, but M. Lenormant has to admit that the 
Eastern Kushites cannot be brought within that 
theory, as from the earliest historical period they have 
spoken a language radically distinct from those of the 
Shemites and the other Hamitic peoples. He adds 
that the coast between the Persian Gulf and the Indus 
appears to have been, from a remote antiquity, the 
point of mecting and fusion of two distinct races 
having brown complexions, but inclining more or less 
to pure black. The Eastern Kushites are thus con- 
founded by a gradual serics of transitions with the 
Dravidians of India. This reference to the Dra- 
vidians is perfectly just, as there is no doubt, what- 
ever may be the case now, that originally they partook - 
of the high qualities possessed by the peoples of the 
Kushite stock. As a race they were noted for their 
love of art and commerce, and General Forlong, after 
having examined minutely most of the famous shrines 
of India, came to the conclusion “ that there is nothing 
to equal those of Dravidia, save some small ones in 
Western India, which, in their completeness, form, 
and conception, denote the same master builders who, 
as Jainas, &c., learned in Mysore and the South under 
those great architects.” There is indecd reason’ to 
believe that the marvellous. temples of Cambodia and. 
Java, of which the ruins still exist, were erected by 
Dravidians from India. M. Moura, the learned author 
of-a history of Cambodia, has established that the 
great architects of that kingdom were the peoples to 
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scendants, the Khmers. They were of Hindoo origin, 
and emigrated from the neighbourhood of Delhi in 
the fifth century before Christ. Whether the original 
Khmers were of pure Aryan stock is, however, very 
doubtful, and it is extremely probable that they 
were Hinduised Dravidians. The Hindoos, to whom 
the civilisation of Java is ascribed, are spoken of as 
coming from Kling, by which is meant the Dravidian 
Telinga. 

If, as M. Lenormant supposes, the Eastern Kushites 
became fused with a brown or black race, it does not 
follow that this race was originally black, or that it 
belonged to a negroid stock. All the Hamites, and 
especially the Kushites, were of a more or less dark 
complexion, but the black hue may have been acquired 
through natural influences operating during a vast 
period of time. The Dravidians have, at least from a 
linguistic standpoint, Turanian affinities, and it is now 
almost universally admitted that the earliest civilised 
inhabitants of Chaldea belonged to the great Turanian 
family of peoples who are usually spoken of as the 
yellow race. There is no doubt that a yellow race, 
whose languages had an affinity on the one side with 
the languages of the Altaic peoples, and on the other . 
side with the Dravidian dialects, and who preceded | 
+he Shemitic and Japhetic peoples in material civilisa- 
tion, existed in Eastern Asia alongside of the white 
race. 

M. Ujfalvy supposes the Eastern Turanians to have 
descended the first from the plateau of the Altai; to 
be followed by the Western Turanians, who occupied 
Northern Europe from time immemorial ; the children 
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of Noah being the last to quit the primeval home. Tf 
this was so we can well understand that the average 
Turanian physical type must present peculiarities 
which distinguish it easily from that of the Caucasian 
races. ; 
"What we have now to do with is the origin of pri- 
mitive civilisation, and everything points to the early 
Turanians as the people among whom it was developed. 
We have already seen that if the primitive Chaldeans 
did not belong to the Turanian stock they were inti- 
mately associated with Turanian peoples to whom 
they are thought to have been indebted for much of 
their culture. The great western division of the 
Turanian race appears to have possessed an advanced 
civilisation long before its Aryan neighbours. The 
Tchoudes, who are described by Ujfalvy as the most 


‘ancient people of the Altaic race, were noted metallur- 


gists, while the Permians and the Finns are supposed 
to have taught art and agriculture to the Slaves and 
Scandinavians of Northern Europe. M. Reclus re- 
marks that, not only did the Turanians teach their . 
neighbours the use of iron and other metals, but they 


_ have the glory of having given to us most of our 


domestic animals, and probably also the greater part 
of our most useful cultured plants. Finally, the 
Turanians were, says M. Lenormant, “ the constructors 
of the first towns, and the inventors of metallurgy and 
of the first rudiments of the principal arts of civilisa- 
tion” He adds that they were “addicted to rites 
which were reproved by Yabveh, and were viewed 
avith as much hatred as superstitious terror by the 
populations still in the pastoral state whom they chad. 
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‘preceded in the path of material progress and inven- 


tion, but who remained morally more pure and 
elevated.” 

- This description, applied by M. Lenormant to the 
Turnanians, has reference primarily to the Cainites, 
and it carries the origin of material, civilisation much 
farther back in time than would have been thought . 
possible a few yearsago. The facts mentioned in con- 
nection with Cain and his descendants strikiigly con- 
firm the opinion that the Kushite civilisation was 
handed down from a period which, in relation to the 
Deluge of Genesis, may be called antediluvian. The 
tradition of the Deluge is a primitive belief of the three 


. white races, the Aryan, the Semitic, and the Hamitic. 


It appears to have been originally limited to the peoples 
of the Caucasian stuck, and this fact requires that the 
Turanians should be excluded from the effect of tlie 
supposed catastrophe. The yellow race, therefore, may 
claim an “‘antediluvian ” descent, and as Noah, the pro- 
genitor of the white races, belonged to the Sethite ~ 
stock, the common ancestor of the Turanian peoples 
must have been a Cainite. 

The first public event recorded in the life of Cain 
after his exile was the building of a town, which he 
called Enoch, after his first-born son. This town has 
been identified with the city of Khotan, which is ° 
situate in the region where Cain is thought to have 
fixed his abode. According to Abel Rémusat the tradi- 
tions of that city, preserved in the native chronicles and 
referred to by the Chinese historians, go back to a much 
earlier period than those of any other city of Central 
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Khotan was the centre of a district in which the art of 
metallurgy has been practised from the remotest anti- 
quity. This is important, for Tubal Cain, the youngest 
son of Lamekh, the descendant of Cain, is said in 
Genesis to have been “an instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron.” 

The ancestors of the present Chinese appear not to 
have been acquainted with the blacksmith’s art when 
they first descended into the plains, although it was 
practised by the neighbouring Tibetan tribes, who, we 
can hardly doubt, were allied to the Kolarian popula- 
tion of Eastern India, if not also to the Dravidians 
of the south and west. The relationship of the 
Dravidians to the peoples of the Altaic stock, and the 
practice of metallurgy by the latter particularly, would 
tend, however, to prove that the Jabal were not, as 
supposed by M. Ujfalvy, Turanians who settled in 
Northern Asia and Europe. Those facts would rather 
support the view of Knobel, which identifies the Jabal 
and the Jubal as a musical and pastoral race, as dis- 
tinguished from a settled metallurgic race to whom 
the name of Tubal Cain was given. 

The opinion that the ancestors of the Turanian 
peoples were Cainites may be confirmed by reference 
to certain social and religious phenomena. In the 
story of the slaying by Cain of his brother Abel there 
is evident reference to antagonism between a pastoral 
and an agricultural people. M. Lenormant, who sees* 
a conncetion between the fratricide and the founding 
of the first city, has arrived at the conviction that the 
Chaldxo-Babylon tradition concerning the primitive 
davs of the human race included a reference to those 
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two actions of Cain. He says, however, “there are 
certain reasons for suspecting that the Chaldeans took 
the part of the murderer Cain against Abel, as the 
Romans did that of Romulus against Remus.” The 
preference of the Chaldeans for the murderer agrees 
with the Cainite origin ascribed to their Turanian 
ancestors, among whom the polygamy and revenge 
attributed to Lamekh were no doubt as prevalent as 
among some of their descendants at the present day. 
The French writer sces in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis a condemnaton of Lamekh as the prototype of 
fierce vengeance, and at the same time of polygamy. 
The whole pre-Deluge history of man, as given in 
Genesis, would seem to imply the existence of an 
hereditary opposition between the descendants of Cain 
and those of Seth, who was regarded as standing in 
a special relation to the Shemites. It was evidently 
written in the same spirit as that which saw in the 
enmity between the Iranians and Turanians a constant 
conflict between light and darkness. The race of 
Cain are referred in the Biblical narrative as “sons of 
men,” a title which implies a condition of religious.or 
moral inferiority, as compared with the “sons of 
God” descended from Seth. That narrative says, 
further, that in the time of Enoch men began to call 
on the name of Jehovah. ‘I'his statement, which has 
reference only to the Sethites, supposes that the 
Cainites invoked some other god, and in the Shamanism 
of the Dravidians and various Turanian peoples we 
have no doubt a phase of the religious worship pre- 
valent among their Cainite ancestors. 

Another point in connection with religious ideas, 
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® 
which is of great importance in relation to the above | 
subject, is the origin of serpent-worship. M. Lenor- 
mant remarks that “the Arcadians made the serpent 
one of the principal attributes and one of the forms of - 
Héa.” This deity, who closely resembles Wainamoinen, 
one of the three principal gods of the Finns, occupied 
a very important position in the Pantheon of the 
ancient Chaldeans. Héa, like the Finnish god, was 
“not only king of the waters and the atmosphere, he 
was also the spirit whence all life proceeded, the 
master of favourable spells, the adversary and con- 
queror of all personifications of evil, and the sovereign 
possessor of all science.” The worship of serpent- 
gods is a practice to which many of the primitive | 
Turanian tribes have been addicted. This accounts’ 
for the curious association of serpent-worship with 
Buddhism and Sivaism. Both of these faiths, as” 
exhibited in the marvellous sculptures of the ruined 
temples of Cambodia, are intimately connected with 
serpent-worship. This cult was no doubt very pre- 
valent among the native populations before the arrival. 
of the Ilindoos, as legend states that the banished Indian 
Prince, for whom the city of Nakon-Thom was built, 
married a daughter of the King of the Nagas or Serpents, 
and became the sovercign of the country. Serpent- 
worship, indeed, would secm to have been prevalent 
throughout Northern India. The territory of the 
king ‘of the serpent city Taxila reached nearly to 
Delhi, and it probably extended over Kashmere and 
part of Afghanistan. Here was a very important 
centre of serpent-worship. General Forlong states 
that in Kashmere this cult appears everywhere, “and 
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the records of the country point to its beautiful lake 
and mountain fastnesses as the earliest historic seats 

which we have of the faith.” It is remarkable that a 

King of the Naga race was reigning in Magadha when . 

Gautama was born in 626 B.c., and, according to a 

’ Hindoo legend, even the Buddha himself,had a serpent 
lineage. If this was so, it is not surprising that his - 
teachings should be accepted by the Naga races, who 
no doubt belonged to the pre-Aryan stock. 

The constant introduction of the serpent, especially 
of the sacred Cobra, into the sculptures of the Cam- 
bodian temples, is remarkable. M. Moura states that 
the ancient Khmers of Cambodia recognised both 
good and evil serpents, the former of which lived in 
‘the water and the latter inhabited the land. The 
Buddhists of India and Indo-China had the same idea, 

-and M. Moura supposes that the good serpents repre- 
sented the human Nagas who became Buddhists, and 
the bad serpents those who refused to abandon their 
native scrpent-worship. ‘This explanation, however, 

_ is not necessary, as the ancient Egyptians entertained 

analogous ideas. No other people, except, perhaps, the 

-.Hindoos and allied races, were more thoroughly 
imbued with the serpent superstition than the 
Egyptians. Mr. Cooper, in his ‘ Observations on the 
Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt,” remarks that “ the 
reverence paid to the snake was not merely local, or 
even limited to one period of history, but prevailed 
alike in every district of the. Pharian Empire, and has 
left its indelible impress upon the architecture and 
the archeology of both Upper and Lower Egypt.” 

“The Cobre di Capello of the Hindoos and Fanibodian: 
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was the sacred Ureus of the Egyptians. With the 
latter it was used as the symbol of fecundity and 
immortality, and was also universally assumed as the 
“emblem of divine and sacro-regal sovereignty.” 
The Ureus was always represented in the female 
form, and all the Egyptian goddesses were adorned 
with it, as the images of the Hindoo gods were often 
surmounted with the sacred Naga. Among the 
Egyptians another kind of serpent was also held in 
universal veneration. It was a gigantic species of 
Coluber, which from the earliest ages was regarded as 
“the representative of spiritual, and occasionally 
physical, evil.” This was the great snake of the 
celestial waters, the adversary of the gods with which 
the soul had to contend after death. The Egyptians 
had thus a good and an evil serpent, the former of 
which was small and the latter large. Among the 
Cambodians the reverse was the case, as the small 
serpent was the representative of evil, and the great 
serpent, the Naga-Naga, of good. 

We have already seen that the cobra occupies an 
important place in the Buddhist sculpture, and that . 
the great serpent with its human supporters was repre- 
sented at both Amravati and Angkor Wat. Curiously 
enough a similar idea to this is represented on certain 
Egyptian monuments. On the sarcophagus of Oime- 
nepthah [. is sculptured a long serpent, which, says 
Mr. Robert Sewell, is doubled into folds just like the 
roll of the Baddhist frieze, and having a god standing 
on each fold in the places occupied by the sacred 
emblems of the Buddhist faith at Amravati. He 
supposes the long roll of the Amravati frieze to be 
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intended to represent a serpent, and to have had its 
origin in Western Asian or Egyptian ideas. I had 
already, before meeting with this observation, been 
strack with the similarity between the Egyptian and 
“ the Buddhist representations, especially when con- 
sidered in the light of the Cambodian sculptures which 
undoubtedly represent the Naga-Naga. The gigantic 
' serpent of the celestial ocean of Egyptian mythology is 
Aphéphis, the spirit of evil, and in the contest between 
him and Horus we have, according to M. Le Page 
Renouf, a form of the Indra and Vritra myth. An 
Accadian text speaks of “the enormous serpent with 
seven heads,” the “serpent which beats the waves of 
the sea... .. extending his power over heaven 
and earth.” This is supposed to refer to Héa, and it 
reminds us of the heavenly Naga-Naga of Hindoo 
mythology, which, like the Accadian serpent deity, 
was representative of the good principle. Such was 
also the case among all the old Turanian nations, and 
_ it was only when, as remarked by M. Lenormant, “the 
Iranian traditions were fused with the ancient beliefs 
of the Proto-Medic religion, the serpent-god natu- 
rally became identified with the representative of the 
dark and bad principle.” It cannot be doubted that 
this was the later notion, and that the Turanian belief 
‘which associated with the serpent ideas of goodness 
was of earlier date. Thus, the Dragon, says Mr. 
Doolittle, “ enjoys an ominous eminence in the affec- 
tions of the Chinese people. It is frequently repre- 
sented as the greatest benefactor of mankind... . . 
. .The Chinese delight in praising its wonderful prospects 
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The veneration of the serpent must have been of: 
very early origin to occupy so strong a hold over the: 
Chinese, whose spoken language, according to M.. 
Terrien de Lacouperie, forms a link between the 
Accadian and the Ugro-Finnish divisions of the Ural- 
Altaic languages. The art of metallurgy was prac- 
tised by the peoples belonging to both these divisions, 
and yet, according to M. Lenormant, it was not known 
to the early Chinese. We must thus suppose that. 
the latter left the common home before the invention 
of metallurgy, and, therefore, that they represent a 
very early condition of the stock from which the. 

‘Turanian peoples sprang. We seem, indeed, to be. 
carried back to the very earliest period of the legen- 
dary history of the Cainite race, and possibly to that 
of the legendary ancestor of the race. According to 
the tradition preserved in Genesis, there was a pecu-' 
liar association between Adam and the serpent. This 
animal is there the tempter Satan, but according to_- 
another view Adam,. or rather Ad, who was appa- 
rently the traditional ancestor of a portion at least of 
the old Turanian stock, was himself the serpent. A 
rabbinical tradition makes Cain the son, not of Adam, | 
but of the serpent-spirit Asmodeus. The name Eve. 
is connected with an’ Arabic root which means both | 
“Tife” and ‘a serpent,” and if Eve was the serpent: : 
mother, Ad must have been the serpent father of the ~ 
race. There is reason for believing that Adam was 
the legendary ancestor of the Cainites, as distinguished 
from the descendants of Seth. The name Adam, no.’ 
doubt, signifies in the Semitic languages “the man,” 
but it has been pointed out that the name borne by ' 
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the son of Seth, and therefore the ancestor of 
Noah, that is Enoch, is in Hebrew the exact syno- 


_ nym of Adam, and also signifies “the man.” There 


is, moreover, almost an exact parallel between the 


descendants of Adam,- through Cain on the one 


hand, and those of Seth through Enoch on the other, 
and each line is terminated by three heads of races, 
that of the Cainites by the sons of Lamekh and that of 
the Enocides by the grandsons of Lamekh. In the 
latter there is the insertion of one additional genera- 
tion, that of Noah, between Lamekh and the division 
of the family into three branches. This is, however, 
capable of explanation. M. Lenormant shows, by a 
comparison of the various legends referring to the 
primitive age of mankind, that the number 7 or 10 
was used hy all the ancient nations as a round number 
for the antediluvian ancestors of the race. Tradition 
seemed to float between these two numbers until the 
influence of the Chaldao-Babylonians caused the num- 
ber 10, which is that of the generations of the Sethites, 
to dominate over the number 7, that of the Cainites. 
It is to that influence we would ascribe the existence 
among the descendants of Seih of the legendary 
ancestor of the three Caucasian races. The Chaldean 
Noah was Khasisatra, whose vessel was saved during 
the Flood by the god Héa. This god himself was, 
however, supposed to have a vesscl in which he sailed 
over the celestial ocean. He was, in fact, the fish-god 
Oannes, from whom the Chaldeans were said to have 
derived their civilisation, and we probably have in 
Oannes the point of identification between Héa and 
Noah himself. The Caucasian races, whose fathers had 
L 
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been saved from the Deluge, could not have a better * 
legendary ancestor than the divine teacher who, issuing 
from the Egyptian sea, was the god Iléa, not only the 
soul of the watery element but the source of all gene- 
ration. If Noah, then, be a mythological being, intro~ 
duced into the Sethite genealogy under Chaldean 
influence, Lamekh becomes the direct ancestor of the 
Caucasian stock as he is of the Turanian peoples. An 
vargument in favour of this view is furnished by the 
Scripture account itself. Among the sons of Noah a 
peculiar position is occupied by Ham. He and his 
son Canaan are cursed, in like manner as Cain was 
cursed. The sins were different, and therefore the : 
punishments were different, but there appears to be a 
kind of parallelism between Cain and Canaan for which | 
a good reason probably existed in the mind of the 
writer of Genesis. We have seen that the Hamites 
were intimately connected with peoples belonging to 
the Turanian stock, and they were the special recipients _ 
of the old Cainite civilisation. It is, indeed, far from 
improbable that they were more Cainite than Sethite. 
The three sons of Noah would seem to answer to the 
three sons of Adam, and as Ham or Canaan is a re; 
production of Cain, so Japheth and Shem are repro- 
ductions of Abel and Seth. In either case the elder 
brothers were put on one side or cursed, that the 
youngest brother might enjoy the inheritance. Per- 
haps an explanation of this conduct may be found in . 
the race relationships of the Semites. That they had 
a closer affinity to the Hamites than had the Japhethites 
is unquestionable, and it can hardly be less doubted. 
that the latter were the purest branch of the Caucasian 
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stock. The Semites were, indeed, a mixed race, but ' 
as the Hebrews professed to be the chosen people it 

. was necessary that the Hamite and Japhethite races 
should be put on one side, as Abel and Cain had been, 
that their ancestor Shem might take the chief place. 
The Semites thus became the representative Caucasian 
people who, as children of light, stand in opposition to 
the Turanian ITamites, in like manner as the sons of 
Seth were opposed to the descendants of Cain. 

We have been led to believe that the civilisation of 
the ancient world originated among the Cainites, of 
whom the Turanians are the line of descendants. We 
have seen reason, moreover, for supposing that the 
‘particular branch of the Turanian stock, among whom 
the development of the art of metallurgy first took 
place, was the Ural-Altaic, to which the earliest inha- 
bitants of Chaldea belonged, and whom Dr. Topinard 
supposes to’ be the connecting-link between the fair 
types of Europe and the brachycephalic types of Asia. 
The building art was one of the earliest to be de. 
veloped, as is evident from the reference in Genesis 
to the building of a city by Cain. The ercction of 
the first city is connected with the slaying of Abel, 
and therefore the origin of architecture may be referred 
back to almost the earliest period of human culture, 
and we may well suppose that some of the least 
cultured Turanian tribes represent a still earlier stage 
of Cainite civilisation. M. Lenormant objects to Herr 
Knobel’s theory that the Chinese and the Mongolian 
peoples are Cainites, that “the geographical horizon 
of the traditions of Genesis did not extend far enough 
.to include them.” If, however, when the Chinese 
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. first descended into the plains they were still in the’ 
stone age, they may have been true Cainites, the more 

so as their immediate ancestors were located much’ 

nearer than are their descendants to the primeval 

home of Adamite man. The remarkable influence 

which the veneration for the serpent has obtained 

among the Chinese, a superstition which was developed 

no less remarkably among the peoples belonging to 

the Western branch of the Turanian family, and 

through them among the Hamitic peoples, would seem’ ° 
to prove that it was of primeval origin. The arts of 

metallurgy and architecture appear to have had a 

later development, and to have originated among the 

Turanian Aithiopians or Kuths, to whom the civilisa- 

tion of the ancient world was ascribed. After leaving 

their home in West-Central Asia they settled in 

Chaldea, from whence they gradually spread through- 

out Western Asia, Northern Africa, and Europe, 

where, in later years, they came in contact with the 
Caucasian races, who gave a higher tone to their intel-_ 
lectual culture and their religious ideas, the latter 
being especially observable in the position assigned. 
to the great serpent as the embodiment of evil. 


Note.—The legend of the slaying of Abel by his 
brother Cain referred to at page 138, is-met with in 
the Mythologies of some of the American tribes. See 
Monographie des Déné Dindjié, by C. R. E. Petitot, 
pp. 62-84, and for a similar legend of the Aztecs, see 
American Hoe Myths, by Daniel G. Brinton, pp. 64- 68. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SACRED PROSTITUTION. 


Mr. Darwty, in his work entitled “The Descent of 
Man” (vol. ii., p. 861), seems to endorse the opinion 
that the high honour bestowed in ancient times on 
women who were utterly licentious is intelligible only 
‘if we admit that promiscuous intercourse wds the 
aboriginal and therefore the long revered custom of 
the tribe,”! and I propose, in the present chapter, to 
show that the fact referred to has nothing at all to 
do with the custom sought to be supported by it. 

The examples on which Sir John Lubbock relies 
have been taken from Dulaure’s work on ancient. 
religions, but they are more fully detailed in the 
‘Histoire de la Prostitution” by M. Pierre Dufour, 
and they certainly form one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of morals. 

According to Herodotus,’ every woman born in 
Babylonia was obliged by law, once in her life, to 
submit to the embrace of a stranger. Those who 
were gifted with beauty of face or figure soon 
completed this offering to Venus, but of the others . 
some had to remain in the sacred enclosure for several 
years before they were able to obey the law. This 
statement of Herodotus is confirmed by the evidence 
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of Strabo, who says the custom dated from the foun- 
dation of the city of Babylon. : 
The compulsory prostitution of Babylonia was con-' 
nected with the worship of Mylitta, and wherever this - 
worship spread it was accompanied by the sexual 
sacrifice. Strabo relates’ that in Armenia the sons 
and. daughters of the leading families were consecrated 
to the service of Anaitis for a longer or shorter period. 
Their duty was to entertain strangers, and those 
females who had received the greatest number were on 
their, return home the most sought after in marriage. | 
The Pheenician worship of Astarté was no less dis- 
tinguished by sacred prostitution, to which was added 
a promiscuous intercourse between the sexes during 
certain religious fétes, at which the men and women 
exchanged their garments. The Pheenicians carried 
the custom to the Isle of Cyprus, where the worship 
of their great goddess, under the name of Venus, 
became supreme. ; 
According to a popular legend the women of 
-Amathonte, afterwards noted for its temple, were 
originally known for their chastity. When, there- 
fore, Venus was cast by the waves naked on their 
shores, they treated her with disdain, and as a punish- 
ment they were commanded to prostitute themselves 
to all comers, a command which they ebeyed with so 
much reluctance that the goddess changed them into 
stone. With their worship of Astarté or Venus, the 
Phoenicians introduced saered prostitution into all their 
Colonics. St. Augustine says that, at Carthage, there 
were three Venuses rather than one: one of the 
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virgins, another of the married women, and a third 
of the courtesans, to the last of whom it was that 
the Pheenicians sacrificed the chastity of their daugh- 
“ters before they were married. It was the same in 
Syria. At Byblos during the fétes of Adonis, after 
the ceremony which announced the resurrection of 
‘the God, every female worshipper had to sacrifice to 
Venus either her hair or her person. Those who pre- 
ferred to preserve the former adjourned to the sacred 
enclosures, where they remained for a whole day for 
the purpose of prostituting themselves. 

The same curious custom appears to have been 

' practised in Media and Persia, and among the Par- 
thians. The Lydians were particularly noted for the 

. zeal with which they practised the rites of Venus. 
They did not limit their observance to occasional 
attendance at the sacred fétes, but, says Herodotus, 
they devoted themselves to the goddess, and practised, 
for their own bencfit, the most shameless prostitution. 
It is related that a magnificent monument to Alyattes, 
the father of Croesus, was built by the contributions 
of the merchants, the artisans, and the courtesans, and 
that the portion of the monument erected with the 
sum furnished by the courtesans much exceeded both 
the other parts built at the expense of the artisans 
and merchants. 

Some writers deny that sacred prostitution was 
practised in Egypt, but the great similarity between 
the worship of Osiris and Isis and that of Venus and 
Adonis renders the contrary opinion highly probable. 
On their way to the fétes of Isis 03 Bubastis the female 
pilgrims executed indecent dances when the vessels 
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passed the villages on the banks of the river. “ These’. 
obscenities,” says Dufour, “were only such as were 
about to happen at the temple, which was visited each 
year by seven hundred thousand pilgrims, who gave * 
themselves up to incredible excesses.” Strabo asserts 
that a class of persons called pellices (harlots) were 
dedicated to the service of the patron deity of Thebes, * 
and that they “ were permitted to cohabit with anyone 
they chose.” It is true that Sir Gardner Wilkinson ! 
treats this account as absurd, on the ground that the 
women, many of whom were the wives and daughters 
of the noblest families, assisted in the most important 
ceremonies of the temple. This fact is, however, 
quite consistent with Strabo’s statement, which may 
have referred to an inferior class of female servitors, . 
and considering the customs of allied peoples, it is 
more likely to be true than the reverse. he testi. - 
mony of Herodotus is certainly opposed to that of 
Strabo. But the former acknowledges that he did 
not reveal all that he knew of the secrets of Egyptian 
worship, and we must, therefore, receive with some 
hesitation his assertion that “the Egyptians are the 
first who, from a religious motive, have forbidden 
commerce with women in the sacred places, or even 
- entrance there after having known them, without being 
first cleansed.” The Greek historian adds—* Almost 
all other peoples, except the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
have commerce with women in the sacred places; or, 
when they rise from them, they enter there without 
being washed.” Whatever may be the truth as to 
the inhabitants of ancient Egypt, at the present day 
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' the dancing girls of that country, who are also prosti- 
tutes, attend the religious festivals just as the ancient 
devotces of Astarté are said to have done. 

If we test the value of Herodotus’ evidence on the 
matter in question by what is known of Grecian cus- 
toms, it will have little weight. Sacred prostitution 
at Athens was under the patronage of Venus Pande- 
mos, who is said to have been the first: divinity that 
Theseus caused the people to adore, or, at least, to 
whom a statue was erected’on the public place. The 
fétes of that goddess were celebrated on the fourth day 
of each month, a chief part in them being assigned to 
the prostitutes, who then exercised their calling only’ 
for the profit of the goddess, and they expended in 

. offerings the money which they had gained under her 
auspices. At the height of its prosperity the temple 
of Venus at Corinth had, according to Strabo, one 
thousand courtesans. It was a common custom in 
Greece to consecrate to Venus a certain number of 
young girls, when it was desired to render the goddess 
favourable, or when she had granted the prayers ad- 
dressed to her. 

The ordinary Athenian prostitutes appear to have 
been dedicated to the public service, and they were 
forbidden to leave the country without the consent of 
the Archons, who often accorded it only on having a 
guarantee that they would return. . There would seem 
even to have been a College of Prostitutes, which was 
declared useful and necessary to the state. The story 
of the social influence of the heterw during-the palmiest 
days of Greece is too well known to need repctition, 
and it will he found folly dotailed in the neawne af 
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’ Dufour. The majority of the Aetere, however, were. 
far from being in the position of Aspasia, Lais, and 
others, who were the friends, and even instructors, of 
statesmen and philosophers. Although they were 
allowed some of the rights of citizenship, they were 
often treated with implacable rigour by the Areopagus, 
and their children were condemned to the same igno- 
miny as themselves. Curiously enough, the chief ac- 
cusation against the prostitutes was their irreligion, 
and although they were priestesses in some temples, 
from others they were rigidly excluded. 

Among the Romans the prostitute class held a much 
lower position in public opinion than with the Greeks, 
and for a long time its members were treated as 
below the attention of legislators, and were left to the. 
arbitrary regulation of the police. ‘They were classed 
with the slave population as civilly dead, and, having 
once become “infamous,” the moral stain was indelible. 
Dufour says, as to the religious character of Latin 
prostitution—‘ The courtesans at Rome were not, as in 
Greece, kept at a distance from thealtars. On the 
contrary, they frequented all the temples, in order, 
no doubt, to find their favourable chances of gain; 
they showed their gratitude to the divinity who had 
been propitious to them, and they brought to his 
sanctuary a portion of the gain which they believed 
they owed to him. Religion closed its eyes to this 
impure source of revenue and offerings; civil legisla- 
tion did not intermeddle with these details of false 
devotion, which concerned only religion; and, thanks 
to that tolerance, or rather the systematic abstention 
from judicial and religious control, sacred prostitution 
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preserved at Rome nearly its primitive features, with 
this difference, nevertheless, that it was always con- 
fined to the class of courtesans, and that, instead of 
being an integral part of worship, it was a foreign 
accessory to it.” According to some Roman writers, 
however, Acca Laurentia (the foster-mother of Romulus 
and Remus), in whose honour the Lupercales were 
instituted, was a prostitute, and the fétes of Flora had 
a similar origin. The goddess of flowers was origi- 
nally a courtesan, who made an enormous fortune, 


. which she left to the state. Her legacy was accepted, 


and the Senate, in gratitude, decreed that the name 
of Flora should be inscribed in the fastes of the state, 
and that solemn fétes should perpetuate the memory 
of her generosity. These fétes always preserved 
a remembrance of their origin, and were accompanied 
by the most scandalous scenes, which were publicly 
enacted in the circus. 

The religious prostitutes of antiquity find their 
counterparts in the dancing girls attached to the 
Hindoo temples. These “female slaves of the 
idol” are girls who have been dedicated to the 
temple service, often by their own parents, and 
they act both as dancing girls and courtesans. 
Notwithstanding their calling, they are treated with 
great respect, and such would seem always to have 
been the case, if we may judge by the ancient legend 
which relates that Gautama was entertained at Vesali 
by a lady of high rank who had the title of “ Chief of 
the Courtesans.”' No doubt the attention paid to the 


appearance and education ofthe temple prostitutes 


1 Mrs. Spicr’s “ Life in Ancient India,” p. 281. 
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has much to do with the respect with which they are 
treated, the position accorded by the ancient Greeks 
to the superior class of heterw being due to an ana- 
logous cause. 

Bishop Heber says, in relation to the Bayadéres of 
Southern India, that they differ considerably from the 
Nautch girls of the Northern Provinces, “ being all in 
the service of different temples, for which they are 
purchased young, and brought up with a degree of 
care which is seldom bestowed on the females of 
India of any other class. This care not only extends 
to dancing and singing, and the other allurements of 
their miserable profession, but to reading and writing, 
Their dress is lighter than the bundle of red cloth - 
which swaddles the jiyuranté of Hindostan, and their 
dancing is more indecent ; but their general appear- 
ance and manner seemed to me far from immodest, 
and their air even more respectable than the generality . 
of the lower classes of India. . . . The money which 
they acquire in the practice of their profession is 
hallowed to their wicked gods, whose ministers are 


- said to turn them out without remorse, or with a very 


scanty provision, when age or sickness renders them 
«unfit for their occupation. Most of them, however, 
die young.” The Bishop adds, “I had heard that the 
Bayadéres were regarded with respect among the 
other classes of Hindoos, as servants of the gods, and. 
that, after a few years’ service, they often marry 
respectably. But, though I made several inquiries, 
TI cannot find that this is the case; their name is a 
common term of reproach among the women of the 
country, nor could any man of decent caste marry 
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one of their number.”! The courtesans of Hindostan 
do not appear to be attached to the temples, but 
Tavernier relates that they made offerings to certain 
idols, to whom they surrendered themselves when 
young to bring good fortune. ; 

The chief facts connected with religious prostitution 
have now been given, and it remains only to show 
that this system has nothing to do with any custom 
of communal marriage, or promiscuous intercourse 
between the sexes, such as it is thought to give 
evidence of. Sir John Lubbock says that the life 
led by the courtesans attached to the Hindoo temples 
is not considered shameful, because they continue the 
old custom of the country under religious sanction. 
This statement, however, is wholly inaccurate, as the 
former existence of the custom referred to cannot be 
established. The social phenomena which are thought 
to establish that mankind has passed through a stage 
‘of promiscuity in the intercourse between the sexes 
are capable of totally different interpretation. The 
ease with which any doctrine or practice, however 
absurd or monstrous, will be accepted, if it possesses a 
religious sanction, would alone account for the respect 
entertained for religious prostitutes. But among a 
‘people who, like the Hindoos, view sexual immorality 
for personal gain with abhorrence, such a calling, if it 
were based on so barbarous a custom as communal 
marriage, would inevitably lessen rather than Increase 
that sentiment. On the other hand, if the religious 
position accorded to the temple prostitutes is connected 
with ideas which have a sacredness of their own, the 


* Journey,” iii., 219. 
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-respect will be greatly increased. And thus, in fact,” 
it is. Probably no custom is more widely spread 
than the providing for a guest a female companion, 
who is usually a wife or daughter of the host. Such 
a.connection with a stranger is permitted even among 
peoples who are otherwise jealous preservers of female 
chastity. This custom of sexual hospitality is said to 
have been practised by the Babylonians in the time 
of Alexander, although, according to the Roman — 
historian, parents and husbands did not decline to 
accept money in return for the favours thus accorded. 
Eusebius asserts that the Phoenicians prostituted their . 
daughters to strangers, and that this was done for the’ _ 
greater glory of hospitality. So, also, we find that at , 
Cyprus the women who devoted themselves to the 
good goddess walked about the shores of the island 
to attract the strangers who disembarked. : 

In the earliest phase of what is called sacred pros- 
titution it was not every man who was entitled to 

“enjoy its privileges. The. Babylonian women, who 

were compelled to make a sacrifice of their persons . 

once in their lives, submitted to the embraces only of 
strangers. In Armenia, also, strangers alone were 

entitled to seek sexual hospitality in the sacred 
enclosures at the temple of Anaitis, and it was the 
same in Syria during the fétes of Venus and Adonis. 

Dufour was struck by this fact, and, speaking of it, he 

says, “It may be thought surprising that the inhabi- 

tants of the country were so impressed with a worship 
in which their women had all the benefit of the 
mysteries of Venus.” He adds, however, that the 
former were not less interested than the latter in these 
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mysteries. “The worship of Venus was in some sort 
stationary for the women, nomadic for the men, seeing 
that these could visit in turn the different fétes and 
temples of the goddess, profiting everywhere, in these 
sensual pilgrimages, by the advantages reserved to 
guests and to strangers.” 
Besides hospitality, the practice of which is, under 
. ordinary circumstances, an almost sacred duty with 
uncultured peoples, there was another series of ideas 
associated with the system of sacred prostitution. In 
the East, the great aim of Wwoman’s life is marriage 
and bearing children. We have a curious reference 
to this fact in the lament of the Hebrew women for 
- Jephthah’s daughter, which appears to have been 
occasioned less by her, death than by the recorded fact 
that “she knew no man.” When she heard of the vow 
made by her father, she said to him, “ Let me alone 
two months, that I may go up and down upon the moun- 
tains and bewail my virginity, I and my fellows.” The 
desire of the wife, however, isnot merely for children, 
but for a man-child, the necessity for which has given 
rise to the practice of adoption ; another custom which 
‘Sir John Lubbock believes to support his favourite 
doctrine of communal marriage. In India adoption is 
practised when a man has no son of his own, and it 
has a directly religious motive. Sir Thomas Strange 
shows that the Hindoo law of inheritance cannot be 
understood without reference to the belief that a 
man’s future happiness depends “ upon the pérform- 
ance of his obsequies and the payment of his [spiritual] 
debts.” He who pays these debts is his heir; and, as 
“ offerings from sons are more effectual than offerings 
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from other persons; sons are first in order of succesé 
sion.” Hence to have a son is to the Hindoo a sacred 
duty, and when his wife bears no children, or only 
daughters, he is compelled by his religious belief to 
adopt one. We can understand how anxious for a 
son women must be where those ideas prevail, and 
this anxiety has given rise to various curious cere- 
monies having for their object to prevent or cure 
sterility. Some of these, which have been described 
by Dulaure and other writers, existed in Europe 
down to a comparatively recent period. In India, © 
and probably in some other Eastern countries, they 
are still practised both by wives who have continued 
childless and by newly-married women, the latter © 
offering to the Zinga the sacrifice of their vir- 
ginity. 
This desire for children led to offerings being made 
to ensure the coveted blessing, and to vows to be 
performed on its being obtained. The nature of the 
vow would ‘undoubtedly have some reference to the 
thing desired; and, as related by an old Arabian 
traveller in India, “when a woman has made a vow 
for the purpose of having children, if she brings into 
the world a pretty daughter, she carries it to Bod (so 
they call the idol which they adore), and leaves it 
with him.” The craving for children was ancicntly 
-as strong among Eastern peoples as it is at the present 
day, and it is much more probable that this, rather 
than a habit of licentiousness, either of the women 
themselves or of the priests, led to the sacrifice at the 
shrine of Mylitta. Lf! we are to believe Herodotus, 
the Babylonian women were in his time noted for 
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their virtue, although at a later period they would 
seem to have lost that characteristic. 

The desire for children is directly opposed to the 
feeling which would operate in the case of communal 

- marriage, where parents and children, having no _ 
special relation, no one would have any particular 
interest in preserving the issue of such intercourse. 
Among the uncultured peoples of the present era who 
the most nearly approach in their sexual relations to a 
state of communal marriage, the indifference to children 
is often apparent. Infanticide is very general, and abor- 
tion is often practised by the women to enable them 
to retain the favour of their husbands, The sacred 
prostitution, which is intimately connected with the 
craving for children, must, therefore, have originated 
at a time when a considerable advance had been made 
in social culture. 

It would not be surprising if the ancient Babylonish 
custom had, of itself, resulted in a system of sacred 
prostitution. The act of sexual intercourse was in the 
nature of an offering to the Goddess of Fecundity, and 
a life of prostitution in the service of the goddess 
might well come to be viewed as pleasing to her 
and as deserving of respect at the hands of her 
worshippers. We have an analogous phase of 
thought in the Japanese notion, that a/ girl who 
enters the Yoshiwara for the purpose of thus support- 
ing’ her parents performs a highly meritorious act. 
In Armenia, as we have seen, children. were devoted 
by their parents to the service of the great goddess 
for a term of years, and those who had received the 
most numerous favours from strangers were the most 
eagerly sought after in marriage on the expiration of 

M 
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that period. That dedication was in pursuance of a 
vow, which no doubt, like the vows of Indian women 
at the present day, would at first have relation to 
some sexual want, although thank-offerings of the same 
character would afterwards come to be presented 
by the worshippers of the goddess for blessings of any 
description. Thus Xenophon consecrated fifty cour- 
tesans to the Corinthian Venus, in pursuance of the 
vow which he had made when he besought the god- 
dess to give him the victory in the Olympian games, 
Pindar makes Xenophon thus address these slaves of 
the goddess: “Oh, young damsels, who receive all 
strangers and give them hospitality, priestesses of the 
goddess Pitho in the rich Corinth, it is you who, in 
causing the incense to burn before the images of Venus 
and in invoking the mother of love, often merit for us 
her celestial aid, and procure for us the sweet moments 
which we taste on the luxurious couchés where is 
gathered the delicate fruit of beauty.” 

The legitimate inference to be made from what has 
gone before is that sacred prostitution sprang from the 
primitive custom of providing sexual hospitality for 
strangers, the agents by which it was carried out being 
supplied by the votaries of the deity under whose 
sanction the custom was placed. Assuming its ex- 
istence, and the strong desire on the part of married 
women for children, which led them to sacrifice their 
own virginity as an offering to the Goddess of Fecundity, 
or to dedicate their daughters to her service, we have 
a perfect explanation of the custom of sacred prosti- 
tution. The duty’of these “servants of the idol” 
would include the furnishing of hospitality to the 
strangers who visited the shrines and fétes of the 
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deity. These pilgrims became the guests of the deity, 
and she was bound to furnish them with the same 
hospitality as that which they would have met with if 
they had been entertained by private individuals. 
The piety of her worshippers enabled her: to do this, 
either by devoting their daughters for a limited 
period to this sacred service, in return for which the 
reward of fecundity would be looked for, or by 
presenting them absolutely to the goddess in return 
for favours reccived at her hands. It is not surprising 
that among peoples having such notions, the temple 
courtesans were regarded with great respect, nor that 
those who had acted in that capacity with success 
were eagerly sought after as wives. It is more difficult 
to understand how sexual hospitality should have 
come to be placed under divine sanction. The diffi- 
culty vanishes, however, when the light in which the 
process uf generation is viewed in the East is con- 
sidered. That which by us is looked upon as due to 
a passionate impulse, was anciently (except among 
certain religious sects), and is still to the astern 
mind, an act of mysterious significance. The male 
organ of generation was the symbol of creative power, 
and the veneration in which it was held led to prac- 
tices which to a modern European are nothing but 


disgusting, although to +b7 Semite they partake of a 
purely relipions c a 


To pursue tk’. J.vject further would. ze. to ents 
upon the wide field of Phallic worship. Suffici 
however, already been said to prove that sacred sre: 
titution is only remotely connected, if at all, with 
communal marriage. The only apparent connection 
between them is the sexual hospitality to strangers 


‘ 
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which the former was established to supply; but the 
association is only apparent, as the providing 
of. that hospitality is perfectly consistent with the 
recognition of the value of female chastity, and is 
quite independent of any ideas entertained as to 
marriage. 

In conclusion, I may add that the opinion expressed’ 
by Sir John Lubbock,! that the Grecian hetere were 
more highly esteemed than the married women, 
because the former were originally countrywomen 
and relations, and the latter captives and slaves, is not 
consistent with the facts of the case. Any one con- 
versant with the social customs of ancient Greece will 
be able to give a totally different explanation of that 
phenomenon. Marriage with foreign women was for- 
bidden, and thus captives and slaves furnished the 
Greeks with concubines and prostitutes, while their 
wives were taken from among their own country- 
women. Even such was the case in the earliest 
heroic ages, when, says Mr. Gladstone, the intercourse 
between husband and wife was “thoroughly natural, 
fuli of warmth, dignity, reciprocal deference, and 
substantial, if not conventional delicacy.” The same 
writer says: “The relations of youth and maiden 
generally arc indicated with extreme beauty and 
tenderness in the Iliad; 7~_those of the unmarried 
woman to a stitor, or proL “spouse, are so por- 
trayed, in the case of the inco. “ole Nausicaa, as 
to show a delicacy and freedom that no period of 
history or state of manners can surpags.””* 


' Op. eit., p. 120. *« Juventus Mundi,” pp. 408, 411. 
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CHAPTER. VII. 
MARRIAGE AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 


Tue usual idea associated with the term “ mar- 
riage” is the union in domestic life of a single pair of 
individuals, and with few exceptions this is the 
only marriage recognised by Christian peoples. We 
learn from the Old Testament Scriptures that the 
Hebrews had different ideas on that subject. They 
not only considered it allowable for a man to have 
more than one wife, but apparently they thought he 
might have as many wives as he chose. This system 
of marriage, to which the term polygamy: has been 
usually applied, is still prevalent in most countries 
outside of the European area. The monogamous and 
polygamous forms of marriage are, however, by no 
means the only possible ones. Instead of a man 
and a woman living together, a number of individuals 
may thus associate, and in licu of a man having several 
wives a woman may conceivably have more than one 
husband. Moreover, marriage may be subject to 
varying regulations or restrictions, causing the same 
system to present dissimilar features in different locali- 
‘ties. That which is possible in social life may reason- 
‘ably be expected to occur somewhere or other on the 
earth’s surface; and, as a fact, all the types of mar- 
riage referred to are to be found among peoples of the 
Eastern Ifewisphere. 
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It can hardly be doubted that the most civilised 
races, of which we may-call the modern world, have, . 
with the exception of the Chinese, belonged to the two 
great branches of the Caucasian stock, the Aryan and 
the Semitic-speaking peoples. Those races, and espe- 
cially such of them as inhabit the Western part of the 
Old Continent, have shown a preference for mono-, 
gamy or polygamy, the former being almost restricted 
to uropeans, the latter being nearly universal 
among the Asiatic portion of the Caucasian stock. 
The inferior races, however, possess the least advanced 
systems of marriage. The natives of the Australian 
Continent are usually regarded as the most uncivilised 
of mankind, and among them there has been developed 
a system which some persons would probably consider 
not entitled to the name of marriage, In it indivi- 
duals give place theoretically to groups, between- 
whom the marriage relation is supposed to be formed, 
the individuals being treated only as members of a | 
group. The existence of this peculiar system has 
been established by the inquiries of the Rev. Lorimer 
Fison, who has shown, moreover, that Australian 
marriage “is something more than the marriage of 
group to group, within a tribe. It is an arrangement, 
extending across a Continent, which divides many 
widely-scattered tribes into intermarrying classes, and 
gives a man of one class marital rites over women of 
another class in a tribe a thousand miles away, and 
speaking a language other than his own. It seems to 
be strong evidence of the common origin of all the 
Australian tribes among whom it prevails; and it is a 
striking illustration of how custom remains fixed while 
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language changes.”1 An American writer, Mr. Lewis 
Morgan, who was the first to point out the prevalence 
among the less cultured races of mankind of relation- 
ship which he terms “ classificatory,” in opposition to 
the descriptive relationships of the superior races, states 
that, according to Australian marriage, “a group of 
males distinguished by the same class name are the 
born husbands of a group of females bearing another 
class name; and whenever a male of this class meets 
a female of: the other class, they recognise each other 
as husband and wife, and their right to live in this 
relation is regarded by the tribe to which they belong.” 
The peculiarity of this system is, not that each indivi- 
dual is entitled to take a wife or husband out of a 
particular group, but that, in theory, every individual 
is from birth the husband or wife of all the members 
of a special group. Mr. Fison remarks further that 
the idea of marriage under that system is founded on 
the rights neither of the woman nor of the man. _ It 
is based “on the rights of the tribe, or rather of the 
classes into which the tribe is divided. Class marriage 
is not a contract entered into by two parties. It isa 
natural state into which both parties are born, and they 
have to be content with that state whereunto they are 
called.” But what is the nature of the social orga- 
nisation to which the system of group marriage 
belongs? At the present time nearly all the existing 
Australian tribes are divided into four classes, into 
one of which every individual is born. The members 
of each class are supposed to trace their descent to the 
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same common female ancestor, they are treated as of 
the same degrees of kinship to each other, and they are 
not allowed to intermarry. There is reason to believe 
that originally, perhaps when the ancestors of all the 
existing tribes resided in the same neighbourhood, 
each tribe consisted of only two classes. In this 
case, the law of group marriage, under the regulations 
as to marriage and descent just mentioned, would 
require that all the members of each class should be 
real or tribal brothers and sisters of each other, and 
the husbands and wives of all the members of the 
other class. The theorctical result would be, that all 
the men of each class would have their wives in com- 
mon, and all the women of cach class their husbands in 
common. Whether the number of individuals in each 
group was large or small, the result would be the 
same. In practice, the exercise of the extended mar- 
riage right would be. restricted to a few individuals, 
but that its existence is generally understood is shown 
by the statement of a native servant, who had travelled 
far and wide in Australia, that “he was furnished 
with temporary wives by the various tribes with whom 
he sojourned in his travels; that his right to those 
women was recognised as a matter of course; and that 
he could always ascertain whether they belonged to 
the division into which he could legally marry, 
though the places were a thousand miles apart, and 
the languages quite different.” This particular case 
might, perhaps, be explained as an extreme example 
of the granting of sexual hospitality; but Mr. Fison 
refers to several facts which prove the reality of the 
relationships arising out of group marriage, and there- 
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fore of this system itself. He states that an Australian 
“has the rights of a brother, and he acknowledges the 
duties of a brother, towards every man of his own 
group; and he can no more marry a woman of a 
group which is ‘sister’ to his own than we can marry 
our own sister.” Among the Australians, as among 
some other races who are supposed to have had’ at 
one time a similar marriage system, a mother-in-law 
and a son-in-law mutually avoid each other. This 
conduct is based on the fact that the mother-in-law 
belongs to the class of women over whom the son-in- 
law has a marital right, but as she is specially forbidden 
to him they must keep out of each other's way. Again, 
the incidents attendant on adoption are in accordance 
with the reality of group relationships. A person who 
is adopted into a gens or family “ forthwith abandons 
all the relationships of his own gens, and takes those 
of the gens into which he is adopted,” a result which 
is due to the fact that ‘relationship is conceived, not 
between individual and individual, but between group 
and group. Extraordinary as is the Australian system 
at the present time, when each class, or intermarrying 
group, embraces so many individuals, it would not 
appear so strange if, as was originally the case, each 
group consisted only of the immediate descendants of 
the common female ancestor. In this case all the 
males in any particular generation of each family group - 
would be the husbands of all the females in the same 
generation of the other family; in other words, all the 
men of cach group would have their wives In common 
and all the women their husbands in common. 
Moreover, the actual practice of the Australian tribes 
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differs from the theory. Every man and every woman 
is permanently married to an individual of the oppo- 
site sex, and often this connection is formed at an 
early ave by arrangement between the parents of the 
persons concerned. In addition, however, cach of 
these persons may be allotted by the great council of the 
tribe asan “accessory spouse,” or pirauru, to some other 
individual. The Australian system, therefore, presents 
a mixture of individual marriage and group marriage, 
the latter of which is evidently closely connected with 
the right of sexual hospitality, which is considered by 
the savage mind as natural and of great importance. 
Australian marriage is thus based on what may be 
theoretically termed the natural marriage between 
two groups of individuals whose wishes are never con- ° 
sulted in the matter. The same arrangement might, 
of course, be made among the individuals themselves, 
and, curiously enough, a form of group marriage, 
much restricted in its operation, was at one time fully 
recognised among the Polynesian Islands of the Pacific. 
This system was known as punalua, and it consisted 
in two or more brothers having their wives, or two or 
more sisters having their husbands, incommon. Here, 
brothers and sisters form one group, and the wives of 
the one with the husbands of the other, themselves 
being brothers and sisters (actual or tribal), form 
. another group answering to the intermarrying classes 
of the Australians. The Polynesian punalua and the 
Australian group marriage are, therefore, funda- 
mentally the same! The Australian system is 


1 Mr. Fison alludes to the New Zealand practice of a woman’s 
suitors wrestling for her, which is called punarua. This word, 
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much the more comprehensive, however, as it affects 
all the members of a class, while the Polynesian affects 
only the persons immediately concerned. Each puna- 
luan group appears to be formed independently, with 
the consent of all the parties to the arrangement, and 
without conferring any sexual right on the children 
belonging to it. This is totally unlike the Australian 
practice, which recognises individuals only as members 
of particular groups, standing to each other in a cer- 
tain marital relation and perpetuated by descent 
through their female members. The latter may be 
described as hereditary punalua, as distinguished from 
the Polynesian system, which is purely personal. 

Mr. Morgan points out that punalua may be of two 
forms, one founded on the brotherhood of the husbands, 
and the other on the sisterhood of the wives, the men 
of each group being polygamous and the women poly- 
androus. Both forms of that marriage arrangement 
are said to have existed among the natives of America, 
although, when discovered by Europeans, the family 
with them was founded on marriage between single 
pairs, but without exclusive cohabitation. Thus, it was 
not uncommon for a man who married an eldest 
daughter to claim all his wife’s sisters, and he appears 
to have occasionally allowed his brothers to ‘participate 
in the matrimonial privileges. In other cases, a 
man married the sister of his deceased wife as a 
matter of course, but he did not take her in his 
wife’s lifetime. Similar customs exist in some 
parts of Australia, where the old system of marriage 


he says, is the Hawaiian punalua, which denotes the common- 
right of tribal brothers to certain women (ole, p.-153). 
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has been almost forgotten. The polyandrous form of 
punalua was known to the Australians either as a 
feature of the group right, or in the course of its deca-- 
dence. Thus, every woman had accessory husbands 
or paramours who associated with her ‘temporarily, 
notwithstanding that she had a recognised husband 
with whom she habitually cohabited. Mr. T. E. 
Lance mentions a tribe in which most of the women 
are nominally the wives of elderly men, who are, 
however, obliged to lend them on stated occasions to 
the younger men of the allowed classes. 

It is evident that circumstances may favour the : 
development of either the polyandrous or the poly- 
gamous form of punalua to the exclusion of the 
other. A scarcity of women would tend to the estab- 
lishment of the former system, as we see in the case 
of the Todas of Southern India. This fine race of 
hillmen were inveterate practisers of female infanticide 
down to a recent date, and it was almost the universal 
practice for a family of near relations to live together 
in one hut, having wife, children, and cattle in com- 
mon.' The continued formation of such alliances 
appears to have led to a result much resembling the 
group marriage of the Australians. As Colonel Mar- 
shall states, “the family come to be represented 
mainly by a knot of brothers, half-brothers, and 
cousins, married to closely related kinswomen in 
nearly equal numbers; the men being the common 
fathers of all the progeny; each woman, however, 
the mother of her own children only.”? The Todas 

'« A Phrenologist among the Todas,” by Col. William E. 
Marshall, p. 213. 

* Ditto, p. 226. 
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have, under British influence, given up the practice 
of infanticide, but they have fewer female than male 
children, owing to a preponderance of male births, and 
polyandry is still customary among them. A woman 
is at first married with her own consent. to one man, 
who pays the dowry. Afterwards, however, ‘“‘if the 
husband has brothers, or very near relatives, all 
living’ together, they may each, if both she and he 
consent, participate in the right to be considered her 
husband also, on making up a share of the dowry that 
has been paid.”’ Notwithstanding the example of 
the Todas, it must not be thought that a scarcity of 
women is essential to the existence of polyandry. 
In Tibet this system of marriage is universal, and it 
‘has been so from time immemorial. Nevertheless, 
_ unmarried women are numerous, and infanticide is 
not practised. Mr. Andrew Wilson defined Tibetan 
polyandry as the marriage of one woman to two or 
more brothers, and these are actual brothers, although 
at one time probably they may also have been tribal. 
_ The choice of a wife is the right of the elder brother, and 
Mr. Wilson states? that “among the Tibetan-speaking 
people it universally prevails that the contract he 
makés is understood to involve a marital contract with 
all the brothers, if they choose to avail themselves 
of it.” Moreover, all the children of the marriage 
belong to the eldest brother, as the head of the 
family group. in Ladak,® however, the consent of 


1« A Phrenologist among the Todas,” by Col. William E. 
Marshall, p. 43. 
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the younger brothers is required to the marital part- 
nership, although on the death of the eldest brother 
his authority, with his property and his widow, devolve 
upon his next brother, whether or not there has been 
a polyandrous arrangement. Mr. Wilson observes' 
that Tibetan polyandry had the effect “of checking 
the increase of population in regions from which ewi- ° 
gration is difficult, and where it is also difficult to 
increase the means of subsistence.” It is due to an 
artificial scarcity of wives, rather than of women, in 
which it differs from the polyandry of the Todas, 
which is the consequence of an actual scarcity of 
females, caused originally by the practice of infanti- 
cide, and afterwards by a preponderance of male 
births. Both the Tibetans and the Todas trace 
descent through the male line—that is, take the 
family or gentile name of the father; but some peoples 
of Southern India, who practice polyandry, prefer the 
female line. This is not surprising, when we find, as 
among the Nairs of Malabar, that not only has a 
woman several husbands, but a man “may be one in 
several combinations of husbands.” Such unions, 
which are governed by certain restrictions as to tribe 
and caste, closely resemble the Australian group 
marriage. In Ceylon, where polyandry is very preva- 
lent among the Kandyans, marriage is of two forms, 
one termed deega, in which the wife goes to live in 
the house and village of her husband or husbands, 
the other, termed beena, in which the husband or hus- 
bands come to reside with her in the house of her 


2 Op. cit., p. 234, 
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birth. The Tibetan polyandry may be a form of the 
deega marriage, and the Nair polyandry a form of 
the beena marriage, although it is possible that the 
latter may be a ‘‘mere freak,” if it be true (as Mr. 
Wilson affirms) that the Nairs are nominally married 
to girls of their own caste, but never have any inter- 
course with their wives, who may have as many 
lovers as they please, provided they are Brahmins 
or Nairs, other than the husband. These lovers 
answer to the paramours of the Australian system, but, 
whereas the latter occupy a secondary place, among 
the Nairs it is the husband who is in that position. 
This custom may not improbably be explained by 
the remarks of a Mohammedan writer, who says,’ with 
regard to the marriages of the Brahmins of Malabar, 
“when there are several brothers in one family, the 
eldest of them alone enters into the conjugal state 
(except in cases where it is evident that he will have 
no issue), the remainder refraining from marriage, in 
order that heirs may not multiply to the confusion of 
inheritance. The younger brothers, however, inter- 
marry with women of the Nair caste without entering 
into any compact with them, thus following the cus- 
tom of the Nairs, who have themselves no conjugal 
contract. In the event of any children being born 
from these connections, they are excluded from the 
inheritance; but should it appear evident that the 
elder brother will not have issue, then another brother, 
the next to him in age, will marry.” The irregular 
marriages with the Nair women were, perhaps, intro- 
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duced by the Brahmins to provide wives for the 
brothers of their caste who were not allowed to marry. 
The original Nair polyandry may have been similar to 
that of the carpenters, ironsmiths, painters, and other 
Malabar castes, who (says the same writer) “cohabit, 
two or more together, with one woman, but not unless 
they are brothers, or in some way related, lest con- 
fusion should ensue in the inheritance of property.” 
It is thought, from certain facts mentioned in the 
Maha Bharata, that polyandry was a recognised insti- 
tution among the early Hindus, and that the eldest 
brother had the right, as now among the Tibetans, to 
choose a wife for the family. Some writers have 
gone so far even as to assert that all the peoples of 
the primitive Aryan stock, and our own British ances- 
tors amongst them, practised the same custom or some - 
form of group marriage. Mr. J. F. M’Lennan regarded 
the Hebrew law of the Levirate, which required a 
younger son to take his elder brother’s widow if he 
had dicd childless, as having been derived from the 
practice of polyandry. Whether this was so, or 
whether it was merely a regulation to prevent the 
elder branch of a stock from becoming extinct, traces 
of polyandry have undoubtedly been met with among 
peoples of the Semitic stock. It would seem, how- 
ever, to have been most prevalent among the tribes of 
Southern Arabia, and it was probably due, chiefly to 
the poverty of the pcople,* as among the Tibetans, - 
who may have directly influenced the development of 
polyandry in Arabia. The true marriage system of 


? “ Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,” pp. 128, 235. 
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the Semitic peoples was punalua of the polygamous 
form, in which several sisters had a husband in com- 
mon. We have an instance of it in the marriage of 
Jacob with the sisters Leah and Rachel. At a later 
period, however, when blood or even tribal relation- 
ship between the wives was not required, the practice 
of polygamy become fully established. This system 
has attained its chief development among the Semitic 
races and those African peoples who are allied to 
them by blood. The most widely-spread forms of 
marriage now existing are polygamy and monogamy, 
and while the former may be traced to the polygamous 
phase of punalua or group marriage, it is not impro- 
bable that the latter is traceable to the polyandrous 
' phase. At all events, monogamy has been established 
chiefly among those races who are supposed, formerly, 
to have been polyandrous. The Australians, among 
whom group marriage has reachedso full a development, 
are said to show a tendency to the introduction of in- 
dividual marriage. Descent through the female line, 
which was, at one time, universal amang them, is 
giving place to descent through males, where residence 
has become fixed and property accumulated. The 
change is accompanied by a weakening of the group 
‘right, and the gradual introduction of marriage “ by 
gifts, by exchange, by capture, and by elopement, one 
or other of these predominating.” The rights of the 
individual are thus substituted for those of the group, 
and individual marriage is recognised. 

Strange as are the various marriage systems we 
have referred to, they are based on the very simple 
principle that every individual has a sexual right. 

N 
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The conditions under which this right may be exer- 
cised vary among different peoples, their operation 
giving rise to the peculiar married arrangements in 
question. Among the Australians, almost the only 
restriction on sexual unions appears to be that arising 
- from consanguinity. Their marriage regulations have 
evidently been formed with the intention of absolutely 
prohibiting unions between persons near of kin. 
Although marriage with a sister of the half-blood is 
often permitted, and for special reasons marriage with 
a full sister may be allowed, the objection to con- 
sanguineous unions may be declared to be universal 
among peoples of a low degree of culture. Their mar- 
riage regulations, however, are generally intended to 
have certain positive results. The chief result aimed 
at would seem to be the prevention of over-popula- 
tion. This fact, combined with the recognition of the 
sexual rights of man, accounts for the polyandry of 
the Tibetans and the Hindus, and the attainment of 
it is in many cases aided by the practice of infanticide. 
Polygamy, on the other hand, has no apparent rela- 
tion to the question of population. It is connected 
rather with the rights of the gens or family to which 
the women belong, the man having, in many cases, 
certain duties to perform before he can obtain his 
wife or wives. The development of polygamy is, 
moreover, attended with an invasion of the sexual 
rights of individuals; as the appropriation of the 
women by the rich or powerful often renders the 
obtaining of wives by the poor or weak difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The objection entertained by peoples of a low 
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degree of culture to the marriage of persons near of 
kin is a strong ground of objection to Mr. Morgan’s 
theory that consanguineous unions were the earliest to 
be formed; in other words, that ‘promiscuous inter- 
marriage between brothers and sisters and others of 
the closest kin” was, at one time, customary. Mr. 
Fison refers to various practices which he thinks point 
to the former existence of such a state of things among 
the Australians. In reality, however, they are merely 
incidents of the group marriage which has been 
developed by that race, or at most, the result of tem- 
porary suspension under special circumstances of the 
* restrictions which that system enforces. They are, 
indecd, cases of licentiousness similar to what is often 
met with among many peoples during religious and. 
other festivals. The occurrence of a temporary con- 
dition of lawlessness on various occasions, such as the 
death of a chief or the celebration of an important 
event, is not unknown even to civilised nations. Mr. 
Morgan’s opinion.as to the former prevalence of con- 
sanguineous marriages derives no reul support from the 
fact mentioned by Mr. Fison, and as I have elsewhere? 
shown, marriages of that character are not required to 
account for the phenomena exhibited in the classifi- 
catory system of relationship which exists among the 
primitive races of mankind. 


1“ Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” vol. viii. (1879), 
p. 144, e¢ seq. 
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CHAPTER VUI. 
MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE. 


Various attempts have been made to account for 
the prevalence among peoples of all degrees of culture 
of what has been called “ marriage by capture,” or of 
rites which furnish evidence of its former existence. - 
Mr. M‘Lennan traces it to infanticide, which by 
“rendering women scarce, led at once to polyandry 
within the tribe, and the capturing of women from 
without.’ On the other hand, Sir John Lubbock 
ascribes the origin of “marriage by capture” to a 
desire on the part of individuals to acquire women for 
themselves, “without infringing on the general rights 
of the tribe.” According to this view, communal 
marriage was replaced by special connections, accom- — 
panied by the introduction of a foreign element, 
giving rise to the practice of exogamy. The reference 
to this practice (the necessity for which must, if Mr. 
M'Lennan’s idea is correct, have preceded “marriage 
by capture,” instead of the latter originating it) unne-~ 
cessarily complicates the question under discussion. 

Although exogamy is often associated with forcible 
marriage, the two things are perfectly distinct, and 
they have had totally different origins. Mr. Morgan 
very justly connects the former with certain ideas 
entertained by primitive peoples with regard to blood 
relationship, and it can be explained most simply and 
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rationally as marriage out of the clan, it having sprang 
from the belief that all the members of a clan are 
related by blood, and therefore incapable of being 
united in marriage. This view is confirmed by the 
fact that tribes which are endogamous in relation to 
other tribes are exogamous in the sense that they 
comprise several clans, the members of none of which 
can intermarry among themselves. We have a curious 
example of this limited exogamy in the Chincse, 
among whom persons bearing the same family name 
are not permitted to intermarry. True endogamy 
would seem to exist among very few peoples, and 
when it is practised the custom is probably due to 
special circumstances, which, giving prominence to a 
particular clan, have enabled them to claim a caste 
privilege, or it may be owing to a necessity arising 
from the complete severance of the members of a clan 
from their fellows. The scarcity of women, whether 
occasioned by infanticide or polygamy, may have 
rendered exogamy more requisite, and it may have 
been complic: isted by forcible marriage, but none of 
these have any real bearing on its origin. 

It could be shown without difficulty that the opinion 
entertained by the writers I have referred to, that the 
primitive condition of man was one of communal 
marriage, is untenable, and if I am correct in this con- 
clusion, there will be no occasion to consider the argu- 
ment that “marriage by capture” depended on such a 
social condition. The idea that “marriage by capture” 
originated in the necessity for exogamy, arising: from 
infanticide or some other practice, is more plausible, 
and such an explanation- of the custom may be 
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accepted where it is not universal in a tribe, but 
resorted to only in particular cases or under special 
conditions, The capture of wives among the Australian 
aborigines is expressly accounted for by Oldfield as 
being due to the scarcity of women. But where 
forcible marriage can be traced to the action of indi- 
vidual caprice it must be treated as exceptional, and 
some other explanation must be sought for the wide- 
spread practices which are supposed to provethe former 
prevalence of that custom. From this standpoint Mr. 
M‘Lennan’s explanation is far from satisfactory, as may 
be shown by analysis of the incidents attendant on 
“marriage by capture,” as practised by different peoples. 

It is true that sometimes the carrying off of the 
bride is resisted by her friends, and is attended in 
some cases, as among the Welsh down to a compara- 
tively recent period, by a sham fight between them 
and thé friends of the bridegroom; although among 
other peoples, as with the Khonds of India, the pro- 
tection of the bride is left to her female companions. 
In the great majority of cases cited by Sir John 
Lubbock, however, the suitor forcibly removes the 
bride without any hindrance from her friends. Occa- 
sionally, as with the Tunguses, the New Zealanders, 
and the Mandingos, she strongly resists. Among 
other peoples, as with the Esquimaux, the resistance 
is usually only pretended, and is thus analogous to the 
sham fight already referred to. In all these cases 
alike, however, it is the girl only who has to be con- 
quered, and if the resistance were real it would depend 
on herself whether or not she should be captured. 
There are other incidents of this forcible marriage 
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which have more significance than has hitherto been 
attached to them. Among the New Zealanders, if the 
girl who is being carried off can break away from her 
captor and regain her father’s house, the suitor loses 
all chance of ever obtaining her in marriage. So, also, 
among the Fijians, if a woman does not approve of the 
man who has taken her by force to his house, she 
leaves him for some one who can protect her. Among 
the Fuegians the girl who is not willing to accept her 
would-be husband does not wait to be carried off, but 
hides herself in the woods, and remains concealed . 
until he is tired of looking for her. According to 
Mongol custom, the bride hides herself with some of 
her relations, and the bridegroom has to search for 
-and find her. Something like the Fuegian custom is 
practised by the Aitas, among whom the bride has to 
conceal herself in a wood, where the suitor must find 
her before sunset. 

In these cases the will of the bride-elect is a very 
important element, and it is equally so in those cases 
where she is captured and carried off only after a 
prolonged chase. Thus, with the Kalmucks, according 

‘to Dr. Clarke, the girl gallops away at full speed, 
pursued by her suitor, and if she does not wish to 
marry him she always effects her escape. An analogous 
custom is found among the uncultured tribes of the 
Malayan Peninsula. Here, however, the chase is on foot, 
and generally round a circle, although sometimes in 
the forest, and, as Bourien (quoted by Sir John 
Lubbock) says, the pursuer is successful only if he “ has 

had the good fortune to please the intended bride.” 
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Eastern Asia. Here the ceremony takes place within 
a large tent containing numerous separate compart- 
ments (pologs), arranged in a continuous circle around 
its inner circumference. Mr. Kennan (in his “ Tent Life 
in Siberia”) gives an amusing and instructive description 
of such a ceremony. The women of the encampment, . 
armed with willow and alder rods, stationed them- 
selves at the entrances of the pologs, the front curtains 
of which were thrown up. Then, at a given signal, - 
“the bride darted suddenly into the first polog, and 
began a rapid flight around the tent, raising the 
curtains between the pologs successively, and passing 
under. The bridegroom instantly followed in hot - 
pursuit, but the women who were stationed in each 
compartment threw every possible impediment in his 
way, tripping up his unwary feet, holding down the 
curtains to prevent his passage, and applying the. 
willow and alder switches unmercifully to a very 
susceptible part of his body as he stooped to raise 
them. . . . With undismayed perseverance he pressed 
on, stumbling headlong over the outstretched feet of 
his female persecutors, and getting constantly en- 
tangled in the ample folds of the reindeer-skin cur- 
tains, which were thrown with the skill of a matador 
over his head and eyes. In a moment the bride had 
entered the last closed polog near the door, while the 
unfortunate bridegroom was still struggling with his 
accumulated misfortunes about half way round the 
tent. I expected,” says the traveller, “to see him 
relax his efforts and give up the contest when the 
bride disappeared, and was preparing to protest 
strongly on his behalf against the unfairness of the 
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trial; but, to my surprise, he still struggled on, and 
with a final plunge, burst through the curtain of the 
last polog, and rejoined his bride,” who had waited for 
him there. Mr. Kennan adds that “the intention of 
the whole ceremony was evidently to give the woman 
an opportunity to marry the man or not, as she chose, 
since it was obviously impossible for him to catch her 
under such circumstances, unless she voluntarily 
waited for him in one of the pologs.” 

Judging only from the element of force observable 
in what are termed “marriages by capture,” the ex- 
planatiomof them given by Mr. M‘Lennan appears 
reasonable. But, although capture may be an incident 
of exogamy, the customs under consideration are 
really connected with endogamy, in the sense that the 
parties to them belong to a common tribe. Moreover, 
those customs are wanting in another of the elements 
which would be necessary to justify their being 
classed as “survivals ” of an earlier practice of forcible 
exogamy. This pre-supposes the absence of consent on 
the part of the relatives of the bride, but the so-called 
marriage by capture is nearly always preceded by an 
arrangement with them. The only exception among 
the various examples of such marriages mentioned by 
Sir John Lubbock is that of the inhabitants of Bali, 
where the man is said to forcibly carry off his bride to 
the woods, and to afterwards effect reconciliation with 
her “enraged” friends. Jt is not improbable, how- 
ever, that rage may be simulated in this case as in 
others, and that the capture is arranged beforehand 
with them. Sir John Lubbock himself explains an 
apparent act of lawless violence among the Mandingos 
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as an incident of “marriage by capture,” on the 
ground that the bride’s relatives “‘ only laughed at the 
farce, and consoled her by saying that she would soon 
be reconciled to her situation ;” and it appears that 
her mother had previously given her consent to the’ 
proceeding. A mere general understanding, if univer- 
sally recognised, would indeed be as efficacious as a 
special consent, and whether the consent of the parent 
has to be obtained previously to overcoming the 
opposition of the bride, or whether this has to be 
overcome as a condition precedent to the consent. 
being given, is practically of no importance. We 
seem to have an example of the latter in the marriage 
customs of the Afghans as described by Elphinstone. 
Among this people wives are always purchased, and 
the necessity for paying the usual price is not done 
away with, although a man is allowed to make sure of 
his bride by cutting off a lock of her hair, snatching 
away her veil, or throwing a sheet over her, if he 
declares at the same time that she is his affianced 
wife. 

The facts just mentioned lead to the conclusion that 
the “‘ capture” which forms the most prominent incident 
in the marriage customs under discussion, has a totally 
different ‘significance from that which is connected 
with exogamy in the sense supposed by Mr. M‘Lennan 
and Sir John Lubbock. In the latter case force is re- 
sorted to to prevent the possibility of opposition by 
the tribe to whom the victim of the violence belongs ; 
but in the former, as the consent of the woman’s 
relatives had already been given, expressly or by im- 
plication, the force must be to overcome the possible 
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opposition of the woman herself, whether this may 
arise from bashfulness or from an actual dislike to the 
suitor. We have here an important distinction, and 
itpoints toa state of society where women have acquired 
a right to exercise a choice in the matter of marriage. 
Before this right could be fully established the suitor 
would be allowed to obtain her compliance by force, 
if necessary, as with the Greenlanders, among whom, 
according to Crantz, the bride, if, after she has been 
captured by the old women who negotiated the 
marriage, she cannot be persuaded by kind and cour- 
teous treatment, is ‘compelled by force, nay, some- 
times by blows, to change her state.” But even 
among the Greenlanders, if a girl had great repugnance 
to her suitor, she could escape marriage by betaking 
herself to the mountains. A still more efficacious plan 
is the cutting off of her hair, which frees her from all 
importunity, as it is accepted as a sure sign that she 
has determined never to marry. “Marriage by 
capture ” has thus relation not to the tribe but to the 
individual immediately concerned, and it is based on 
her power to withhold her consent to the contract 
made between her suitor and her relatives. Among 
some uncultured peoples the opposition of the bride- 
elect is effectually overcome by force, but it is seldom 
that she is not allowed the opportunity of escaping a 
marriage which she dislikes. When once it has 
become usual for the bride to show a real or simulated 
opposition to the proposed marriage, as might easily 
be the case among peoples who, although uncultured, 
esteem chastity before marriage, it would in course of 
time be firmly established as a general custom. Thus, 
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when a Greenland young woman is asked in marriage 
she professes great bashfulness, tears her ringlets, and . 
runs away. When the show of opposition had become — 
a matter of etiquette, it would, notwithstanding that 
the marriage had been previously arranged, be joined. 
in by the friends of the bride, who, by a fiction, 
is being carried off against her will. Hence the 
customs of having a sham fight before the bridegroom 
is allowed to gain possession of his prize, and the 
placing of impediments in the way of his catching her 
in the chase, neither of which has any relation to a 
supposed primitive practice of forcible abduction from 
a hostile tribe. 

It will be said, however, if the relations of the 
bride have consented to her marriage, why do they 
oppose the carrying into effect of their agreement? 
Much light is thrown on this point by the description 
given by Colonel Dalton of the customs of the hill- 
tribes of Bengal.! With many of the aboriginal 
peoples of India, and with some Sudra castes, one of 
the most important ceremonies of marriage is the ap-. 
plication of the Sindur to the forehead of the bride; 
this consists in the bridegroom making, usually with 
vermilion, a red mark between her eyes. In some 
places, however, particularly in Singhbum, among the 
Hos, the bridegroom and bride mark each other with 
blood, signifying that by marriage they become one. 
Colonel Dalton supposes this to be the origin of the 
Sindrahan, a custom which is as singular as it is wide- 
spread. With the Oraons, a Dravidian tribe, the 
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same ceremony is practised, but in secret. A veil is 
cast over the bridal pair, who are then covered with 
another piece of stuff held by some of their male’ 
relations, while others mount guard, fully armed, as 
though to kill any one who might approach to inter- 
. fere with the ceremony. In the Singhbum villages 
the ceremony is modified, and the engaged couple 
drink beer from the same vessel. This signifies that 
they form only one body, belong to the same di—in 
other words, that the woman is admitted to the clan 
of her husband. Dr. Hunter, in his admirable work 
entitled “ Annals of Rural Bengal,” says the great event 
of the life of a Santal is the union of his “tribe” with 
another “tribe” in marriage. No individual ¢an marry 
a member of his own clan, and the woman in marry- 
ing abandons the clan of her father, as well as his 
gods, to adopt the clan and the gods of her husband. 
The ceremony by which the Santals express this sepa- 
ration is different from that adopted by the Hos. The 
husband’s clansmen knot together the garments of 
the bridegroom and the bride, after which the 
women of the bride’s clan bring lighted charcoal, 
crush it with a pestle to indicate the breaking of the 
old family tie, and then extinguish it with water to 
indicate the definitive separation of the bride from 
her own clan, As we have seen, this separation is 
effected among the Oraons in the presence of the 
members of the two clans, and the sham combat by 
which the marriage ceremonies commence is evidently 
intended to show that it is indispensable to obtain the 
consent, not only of the bride, but also of the family 
group to which she belongs, before the ties which bind 
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her to the clan can be broken. After offering a pre- 
tended resistance, the clansmen of the bride express 
their consent in joining with the relations of the 
bridegroom to celebrate the formation of the fresh 
family tie. 

At first sight, it might be thought that there is 
little difference between this explanation of “ marriage 
by capture” and that given by Sir John Lubbock, but 
in reality they differ completely. Sir John Lubbock 
supposes a violent capture from another tribe without 
any reference to the question of clanship. On the 
other hand, in the explanation above proposed, there 
is a change in the position of the woman, but it is 
brought about by arrangement, the pretended combat 
having relation to the rights of the clan, but having 
no reference to the wider organisation of the tribe. 
The sham-fight is simply a phase of the ceremonies, 
destined to show the objection entertained by a family 
group to part with one of its members, and, what is 
of still greater importance, to give up the interest they 
possess in the future oflspring of the woman who is to be 
cut off from the clan. The essentially pacific character 
of the sham-fight is shown by the mamner in which, as 
described by Colonel Dalton, it is conducted in Gond- 
wana. Among the Muasi of this district, when the 
cavalcade of the bridegroom approaches the house 
of the bride, there issues from it a merry troop of 
young girls, who are headed by the mother of the 
+ bride, bearing on her head a vessel full of water, sur- 
mounted by a lighted lamp. When the girls come 
near the bridegroom’s friends they throw at them balls 
of boiled rice, after which they beat a retreat. ‘The 
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young men pursue them to the door of the house, 
which, however, they cannot enter until they have 
made presents to its female defenders. The fact that 
among nearly all the peoples who have “ marriage 
by combat,” the children belong to the clan of their 
father, confirms the truth of the conclusion I have 
sought to establish, that the ceremony in question 
has relation to the clan, and not to the bride. Among 
the primitive peoples to whom it would be necessary, 
on the hypothesis of Sir John Lubbock, to trace the 
origin of that curious custom, the children usually 
belong to the family group of their mother. The 
sham-fight could be introduced when a change has 
taken place in the condition of women; but this would 
imply a phase of civilisation much more recent than 
that of the Australians and other barbarous tribes, to 
whose practice of stealing women for wives, which is 
mere forcible marriage, has been wrongly traced the 
origin of “ marriage by capture.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE “ FAMILY.” 


Mr. M‘Lennan has remarked, in relation to the 
curious customs of capturing women for wives found 
among peoples in all parts of the world, that “in 
almost all cases the form of capture is the symbol of a 
group-act—of a siege, or a pitched battle, or an inva- 
sion of a house by an armed band, while in a few 
cases only, and these much disintegrated, it represents - 
a capture by an individual. On the une side are the- 
kindred of the husband; on the other the kindred of 
the wife.”! Whatever may be the true explanation _ 
of the origin of exogamy, with which the custom 
referred to is connected, there can be no doubt of the 
truth of the statement that the wife-capture is now 
usually, although it sometimes has relation solely-to ~ 
the individual, the symbol of a group-act. This may 
not be in the sense intended by Mr. M‘Lennan, who 
looks upon exogamy and polyandry as referable to one 
and the same cause, and who regards “all the exoga- 
mous races as having originally been polyandrous.”? 
The plrenomena of wife-capture prove conclusively, 
however, that the family group to which the woman 
belonged possessed, or thought themselves entitled to, 
certain rights over her—rights of which they resisted 
the invasion, whether by an individual alone, or by. 
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a group of persons, or by an individual aided by the 
other members of a group. It is important to notice 
_ that the groups in question appear to consist, not of 
strangers to each other, or to the man or woman more 
immediately concerned, but of persons bound together 
by certain ties of blood. This is shown to be so by 
the fact that the capture is atoned for by the payment 
to the relations of the woman of the marriage-price, if 
this has not been agreed on beforehand.' It is re- 
quired, moreover, by the conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
M‘Lennan, that the tribes among whom the system of 
wife-capture prevails are chiefly those whose mar- 
riages are governed by the law of exogamy.’ By 
exogamy is meant the practice of marrying out of the 
tribe or group of kindred,’ and it is founded on a 
prejudice against marriage with kinsfolk.t There is 
some uncertainty as to the nature of M‘Lennan’s pri- 
mitive group, but, judging from his statement that 
“promiscuity, producing uncertainty of fatherhood, 
led to the system of kinship through mothers only,”* 
we may supposé that it consisted of a number of 
persons, all of whom, as the result of promiscuity, were 
related by blood. ‘The first division into which he’ 
classes uncultured peoples, according to their marriage- 
rules, is that where tribes are separate, and all the 
members of the tribes are, or feign themselves to be, 
of the same blood.’ Mr. Morgan very properly. criti- 
cises this definition, which, he says, “might answet for 


. 


1 «Studies in Ancient History,” pp. 54, 57. 
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a description of a gens; but the gens is never found 
alone, separate from other gentes. There are several 
gentes intermingled by marriage in every tribe com- 
posed of gentes,”! a fact which would seem to dis- 
tinguish the primitive group of M‘Lennan, although 
consisting of consanguinci, from a gens or clan pro- 
per. Moreover, as Mr. Morgan shows, exogamy has 
relation to a rule or law of a gens, considered as “ the 
unit of organisation of a social system,” and therefore 
the gens (of which, as an institution, the rules are pro- 
hibition of intermarriage in the gens, and limitation 
of descent in the female line*), or rather the family 
from which it has sprung, may be regarded as the 
earliest social group of which we have any knowledge. 

It is of the greatest importance to the discovery of 
the nature of the primitive human family to understand 
the origin of the gens or clan. As defined by Morgan, 
it is “a body of consanguinei descended from the 
same common ancestor, distinguished by a gentile 
name, and bound together by affinities of blood.” 
Mr. Morgan aflirms that the gens originated in three 
principal conceptions, “the bond of kin, a pure lineage 
through descent in the female line, and non-intermar- 
riage in the gens.”* The most essential feature is, 
that of tracing kinship through females only, and the 
discovery of the origin of this custom will throw light 
on that of the clan-institution itself, and therefore on 
the nature of the primitive family. 

Mr. M‘Lennan finds the origin of kinship through 
females only in the uncertainty of paternity, arising 


1« Ancient Society,” p. 512. ° Ditto, p.511. — * Ditto, p. 69. 
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from the fact that, in primitive times, a woman was not 
appropriated to a particular man for his wife, or to 
men of one blood as wife.’ The children, although 
belonging to the horde, remain attached to their 
mothers, and the blood tie observed between them 
would, as promiscuity gave place to polyandry of the 
ruder kind in which the husbands are strangers in 
blood to cach other, become developed into the 
system of kinship through females.» An_ earlier 
writer, Bachofen, was so much struck with certain 
social phenomena among the ancients, that he believed 
women to have, at an early period, been supreme, 
not only in the family but in the state. He supposed 
‘that woman revolted against the primitive condition 
of promiscuity, and established a system of marriage, 
in which the female occupied the first place as the 
head of the family, and as the person through whom 
kinship was to be traced. This movement, which had 
a religious origin, was followed by another resulting 
from the development of the idea that the mother 
occupied a subordinate position in relation to her 
children, of whom the father was the true parent. 
Mr. M‘Lennan very justly objects to this theory that, 
if marriage was, from the beginning, monogamous, 
kinship would have been traced through fathers from 
the first.’ He adds that “those signs of supremacy 
on the woman’s part were the direct consequences (1) 
of marriage not being monogamous, or such as to 
permit of certainty of fatherhood; and (2) of wives 


?« Ancient History,” p. 124. * Ditto, p. 139, 
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not as yet living in their husband’s houses, but apatt 
from them, in the homes of their own mothers,”? 
The meaning of this is, that the phenomena referred 
to by Bachofen were due to the former prevalence of 
a system of polyandry, such as still exists among the 
Nairs of Southern India. It is very improbable, how- 
ever, that kinship through the female only could have 
had the origin supposed by Mr. M‘Lennan. Accord- 
ing to him one cause of the supremacy of woman 
referred to by Bachofen was the fact of wives living 
apart from their husbands in the homes of their own. 
mothers. This custom must, therefore, have preceded 
the supremacy of woman, assuming this to have ex- 
isted, and the tracing of kinship through: females 
which gave rise to it. We must believe that originally 
women lived alone with their daughters (and their: 
sons also, until these set up a separate establishment 
for themselves, taking with them probably their 
favourite sisters, as with the Nuirs at the present day),? 
there being no male head of the family. If, however, 
we trace our steps back in thought to the most pri- 
mitive period of human existence, we shall see that 
such a domestic state as that here supposed cannot 
have been the original one. Among savages there is 
never that subordination of the man to the woman 
which we should have to assume. We cannot sup- 
pose that the primeval group of mankind consisted: 
of a woman and her children, and if the woman had.a 
male companion we cannot doubt, judging from what’ 
we know of savage races, that he would be the head 
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and chief of the group. The very notion, however, of 
the family group having a male as well as a female 
head is inconsistent with Mr. M‘Lennan’s theory, and 
‘we must trace the origin of female kinship as a system 
to a different source from the polyandry to which he 
ascribed it. 

The idea of a special relationship subsisting between 
a woman and her children might no doubt be origin- 
ated during the period when the men of a group, “in 
the spirit of indifference, indulged in savage promis- 
cuity,”’ if such a condition of things ever existed, but 
that alone would not be sufficient to establish kinship 
through females only. It may be questioned, indeed, . 
whether there ever was a time when the uncertainty 
of paternity, which Mr. M‘Lennan’s whole theory re- 
quires, was so pronounced as to -prevent kinship 
through males being acknowledged. Mr. Morgan 
agrees with Mr. M‘Lennan so far as to say that, “ prior 
to the gentile organisation, kinship through females 
was undoubtedly superior to kinship through males, 
and was doubtless the principal basis upon which the 
lower tribal groups were organised.” He affirms truly, 
however, that “descent in the female line, which is all 
that ‘kinship through females only’ can possibly indi- © 
cate,” is only the rule of a gens, and that relationship 
through the father is recognised as fully as that through 
the mother.’ I have elsewhere, however, given 


_reasons for believing that this statement does not go 


far enough, and that the earliest forms of the classifi- 
catory system of relationships, on which Mr. Morgan 


1 M‘Lennan, p. 134. ?« Ancient Society,” p. 516. 
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bases his special theory, require actual kinship, and 
not relationship merely, through the male quite as 
fully as through the female. 

It is surprising that Mr. Morgan says little as to the 
origin of descent in the female line. He says: ‘The 
gens, though a very ancient social organisation founded 
upon kin, does not include all the descendants of a 
common ancestor. It was for the reason that, when 
the gens came in, marriage between single pairs was 
unknown, and descent through males could not be 
traced with certainty. Kindred were linked together 
chiefly through the bond of their maternity.”* We 
have here apparently two reasons stated for the estab- 
lishment of kinship through females, the absence of 
marriages between single pairs, and the uncertainty 
of paternity. Both of these conditions are found by 
Mr. Morgan to exist in the consanguine family groups 
which he supposes to have been formed when promis- 
cuity ceased. The Polynesian peoples, among whom 
he finds traces of the consanguine family, have pre- 
served the recollection of female kinship, although, 
according to Mr. Morgan, the gens is unknown to 
them.” The classificatory system of relationships, the 
origin of which he traces to the consanguine family, 
can, however, receive a totally different interpretation, , 
and the existence of that family itself is very doubtful. 
Further, the difficulty of tracing descent through 
males, which Mr. Morgan supposes, is the result only 
of the polyandrous unions his theory requires, and if 
they ever really existed they could supply no further 
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explanation of the origin of female kinship than the 
polyandry of the Nairs. He would have done better 
to have sought to connect it, as Mr. M‘Lennan does, 
with the special relation Sanbeel to exist between a 
mother and her child. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer shows how this idea may 
have arisen. Unlike the other writers I have referred 
to, he does not think that promiscuity in the relation 
of the sexes ever cxisted in an unqualified form: He 
thinks, indeed, that monogamy must have preceded . 
polygamy, although, owing to the extension of pro- 
miscuity, and the birth of a larger number of children 
to unknown fathers than to known fathers, a habit 
would arise of thinking of materzal kinship rather 
than of paternal, and where paternity was manifest 
eulesee would come to be spoken of in the same 
way.’ Mr. Spencer adds, that the habit having arisen, 
the resulting system of kinship in the female Bae 
would be strengthened by the practice of exogamy.” 
The defect of this explanation lies in its requiring un- 
certain paternity, and I shall show that the system of 
female kinship has not arisen from the simple associa- 
tion in thought of a child with its mother in preference 
to its father. It is, moreover, inconsistent with the 
fact mentioned by Mr. Spencer himself, that where the 
system vf female kinship now subsists “ male parentage 
is habitually known.”* It is true that he supposes 
male kinship to be disregarded, but this conclusion 
appears to me not to be supported by sufficient evidence. 


1 « Principles of Sociology,” vol. i., p. 662. 
2 Ditto, p. 665. * Ditto, p. 666. 4 Ditto, p. 667. 
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That there may have been a short period of bar- 
barism in which the intercourse between the sexes 
was unrestrained by any law of marriage is possible. 
Probably, as female chastity before marriage is even 
now but slightly regarded among most uncultured 
peoples, all sexual alliances were allowable, so long as 
the rule as to consanguinity was not infringed, and so_ 
long as no offspring resulted from the alliance,! where 
this was entered into without the consent of parents. 
This consent would be necessary in all cases where 
such alliances were formed by females for marital pur- 
poses, and the sanction required would be that of the 
family head at the carly period’ we are treating of. 
Judging from what we observe among modern savages 
we cannot doubt that self-interest chiefly would govern 
the father in connection with his daughter’s marriage. 
He would make certain requisitions as the price of his 
consent. Whether the marriage was to be a perma 
nent or a terminable engagement, the father would 
stipulate that his daughter should continue to live with 
or near him, and that her children should belong to 
the family group of which he is the head. In this case 
not only would the children form part of the family to 
which their mother belonged, but the husband himself 
would become united to it, and would be required to 
labour for the benefit of his father-in-law. : 

A custom still prevalent among the New Zealan- 
ders may be cited in illustration. The Reverend 

Richard Taylor says: “Sometimes the father simply 
told his intended son-in-law he might come and live 
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. -with his daughter; she was thenceforth considered his 


wife, he lived with his father-in-law, and became one 
of his tribe or Aapu to which his wife belonged, and 
in case of war was often obliged to fight against his 
own relatives.” Mr. Taylor adds, that so common is the 
custom of the bridegroom going to live with his wife’s 
family, that it frequently occurs; when he refuses to 
do so, she will leave him, and go back to her rela- 
tives When the wife left her father’s house to 
reside with her husband he had to purchase the privi- 
lege by giving her father and other relations hand- 
some presents? As among the New Zealanders, 
children belonged to their father’s family, the fact of 
the wife going to reside among her husband’s rela- 
tions meant the loss by her father’s family of the 
children. The presents may, therefore, be supposed 
to represent the price given by a man for his wife's 
offspring to her relations. This opinion is confirmed 
by reference to the marriage customs of a West African 
people. Mr. John Kizell, in his correspondence with 
Governor Columbine, respecting his negotiations with 
the chiefs in the River Sherbro, says: “The young 
women are not allowed to have whom they like for a 
husband; the choice rests with the parents. If aman 
wishes to marry the daughter, he must bring to the 
value of twenty or thirty bars to the’father and mother; 
if they like the man, and the brother likes him, then 
they will call all their family together, and tell them, 
“we have a man in the house who wishes to have our 
daughter; it is that which makes us call the family 
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together, that they may know it.’ Then the friends 
" inquire what he has brought with him? the man tells: 
them. They then tell him to go and bring a quantity 
of palm wine. When he returns, they again call the 
family together; they all place themselves on the 
ground, and drink the wine, and then give him his 
wife. In this case, all the children he has by her are 
his, but if he gives nothing for his wife, then the 
children will all be taken from him, and will belong to 
the woman’s family; he will have nothing to do 
with them.”! , 

Mr. Taylor says that the ancient and most general 
way of obtaining a wife among the New Zealanders was 
“for the gentleman to summon his friends, and make 
a regular tawa, or fight, to carry off the lady by force, 
and ofttimes with great violence.”*? A fight also took 
place if, when a girl was given in marriage, the friends 
of another man thought he had a greater right to her, 
or if she eloped with some one contrary to her father’s 
or brother's wish. Even if all were agreeable, ‘it 
was still customary for the bridegroom to go with 
a party, and appear to take her away by force, her 
friends yielding her up after a feigned struggle; a 

few days afterwards, the parents of the lady, with all 
” her relatives, came upon the bridegroom for his pre- 
tended abduction; after much speaking and apparent 
anger, it ended with his making a handsome present 
of fine mats, &c., and giving an abundant feast.”* In 
this case the affair ended in the same manner as the 


1“ Sixth Report of the Directors of the African Institution” 
(1812), p. 128. 
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African marriage already referred to, and the idea was 
no doubt the same in both—the giving of compensa- 
tion to the parents and relations of the woman for the 
loss sustained by them through her offspring being 
removed from the family group; probably the wide- 
spread custom of pretended forcible marriage was ori- 
ginally connected with the rights of the woman’s 
relations, although sometimes the capture is due to the 
desire to obtain for nothing what could otherwise be 
acquired only by a purchase fee... 

What those rights are may be ascertained from the 
information given us by Mr. Morgan as to the privi- 
leges and obligations associated with the member- 
ship of a gens. Among them is an obligation not 
to marry in the gens, mutual rights of inheritance of 
the property of deceased members, and reciprocal 
obligations of help, defence, and redress of injuries. 
“The functions and attributes of the gens,” says Mor- 
gan, “gave vitality as well as individuality to the 
organisation, and protected the personal rights of its 
‘members,”! who, as being connected by the ties of 
blood relationship, may be regarded as forming an 
enlarged family group, or rather a fraternal associa- 
tion based on kinship. Sy 

The gens would, however, form too large a group for 
ordinary social purposes, and a smaller group would be 
composed of those more immediately allied by blood. 
Thus, although theoretically the effects of a deceased 
person were distributed among his gentile relations, 
yet Morgan admits that “ practically they were appro- 
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‘priated by the nearest of kin.”’ Among the Iroquois, 


if a man died leaving a wife and children, his property 
was distributed among his gentiles in such a manner 
that his sisters and their children, and his maternal 
uncles, would reccive the most of it. His brothers 
might receive a small portion. An analogous rule 
prevailed when a woman died. The property remained 
in the gens in cither case,’ although its division was 
restricted to a small number of gentiles. It could 
not have been otherwise where the members of the 
gens are numerous or widely distributed. The same 
principle would apply in relation to rights over 
children, who in a low social stage are looked upon 
in the light of property. Among the aborigines 
of America each gens had personal names that were 
used by it alone, and, says Morgan, a gentile name 
conferred of itself gentile rights. Now, although’ 
a child was not: fully christened until its birth and 
name had been announced to the council of the 
tribe, its name was selected by its mother with the 
concurrence of her nearest relatives. Morgan says 
nothing of any right of the gens over the marriage 
of its members, and it would seem not to have 
» any voice in the matter. The formation of the 
alliance is usually left to the two individuals more im- 
mediately concerned or to their near relations,’ and 
the marriage price belongs to the parents and near kin 
of the wife. This, in the absence of the marriage 
price, would be the case also with the children born’ 
of her marriage, on the principle that “children are 
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the wealth of savages.” Reference to the custom of 
blood revenge confirms the view that, for certain 
purposes, a smaller family group than the gens is 
recognised by the peoples having that organisation, 
Mr. Morgan thinks the practice of blood revenge 
had “its birthplace in the gens,” which was bound to 
avenge the murder of one of its members. He says 
further that it was “the duty of the gens of the slayer, 
and of the slain, to attempt an adjustment of the 
crime before proceeding to extremities.” It rested, 
however, with the gentile kindred of the slain person 
to decide whether a composition for the crime should 
be accepted, showing that they were considered the 
persons more immediately concerned. The crime of 
murder is, as Mr. Morgan says, “as old as human . 
society, and its punishment by the revenge of kinsmen 
is as old as the crime itself.”! This is hardly consis- 
tent with the preceding statement that the practice of 
blood revenge had its birthplace in the gens. It 
preceded the development of the gens, and origi- 
nated with the smaller family group which, as we 
have seen, is more immediately connected with’ pro- 
perty and children and the marriage of its female 
members. Those who are liable to the obligations of 
the law of blood revenge in any particular case must 
be identified, and, as they can hardly comprise all the 
members of the gens, we must suppose them to be re- 
stricted to the smaller group consisting of near blood 
relations. Judging from what we know of the habits 
of the Australian aborigines in relation to the lex 
talionis, we cannot doubt that the persons subject 
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to retaliation in any particular case are well 
defined. 
The example of the Polynesian Islanders, who are 
said not to have risen to the conception of the gens, 
‘ shows that before this was developed, not only was the 
lex talionis recognised, but the law of marriage and the 
rights of parents over their children were fully estab- 
lished. These are, therefore, not dependent on the 
gens, but are incidental to a simpler group of blood 
relations—that on which the gens itself is based. 
The idea of “brotherhood” is at the foundation 
of all these early social organisations. Mr. Morgan 
says, in relation to the Iroquois phratry, that “the 
phratry is a brotherhood, as the term imports, 
and a natural growth from the organisation into 
gentes. It is an organic union or association of two 
or more gentes of the same tribe for certain common - 
objects. These gentes were usually such as had been 
formed by the segmentation of an original gens.”? So 
also, a gens forms a fraternal association, as it consists’ 
of “a body of consanguinei descended from the same 
common ancestor, distinguished by a gentile name, 
and bound together by affinities of blood.” If we 
trace the ascent until we come to the common ancestor, 
we shall have a group of kinsmen who compose the | 
simplest form of “brotherhood,” that of a parent and 
his or her children. Originally this would be a mother 
and her daughters, as when the sons formed marriage 
associations the daughters only and their children 
would be left under the parental roof. It is evident, 
therefore, that the primitive family cannot have 
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originated within the gens or clan. On the contrary, 
the clan was based. on the family or group of kinsmen, 
without which it could not have existed. Moreover, 
it by no means follows that, because the common 
ancestor of the members of the gens or clan was a 
female, the primitive group of kinsmen had not a 
male as well as a female head. Considered as a 
“fraternal association,” the father may have been ex- 
cluded, but for the purposes of the brotherhood it was 
of no importance whether paternity was certain or 
uncertain. The result would have been the same in 
either case. For other than brotherhood purposes 
Kinship to the father may have been fully recognised. 
The obligations of the ler talionis, the right to pro- 
perty, and the control of children in marriage, may 
have concerned only the kinsmen by the mother’s side, 
but those on the father’s side may have been equally 
affected by the law of marriage. That such was the 
case I have sought to establish elsewhere, as evidenced 
by the classificatory system of relationships, and that 
view is confirmed by various facts showing that kinship 
by the male side is fully recognised among savages. 

I have already had occasion to refer to Mr. 
M‘Lennan’s admission that, if “marriage was, from its~ 
beginning, monogamous, kinship would certainly 
(human nature being as it now is) have been traced 
through fathers, if not indced through fathers only, 
from the first.” Mr. Herbert Spencer, although 
apparently thinking that promiscuity in the relations 
of the sexes was originally extensive, yet supposes 
that it was accompanied by monogamic connections of 
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a limited duration. He says that “always the state of 
having two wives must be preceded by the state of 
“having one,” and he looks upon the preference for the 
maternal kinship rather than paternal kinship asa 
habit, arising from the fact that the former is observed 
in all cases, whilst the latter is inferable only in some 
cases. Mr. Spencer's admission that where the 
system of female kinship now subsists, ‘‘male parent- 
age is habitually known, though disregarded,” greatly 
weakens his position, the more so as we are not told 
why or when it is disregarded.” Mr. Morgan goes far 
towards supplying an explanation of the fact, although 
his theory is defective. He affirms that gentile kin 
were superior to other kin only because it conferred 
the rights and privileges of a gens, and not because no 
other kin was recognised. ‘“ Whether in or out of the, 
gens, a brother was recognised as a brother, a father 
as a father, a son as a son, and the same term was 
applied in either case without discrimination between 
them.”? Mr. Morgan does not, however, admit of 
certainty of paternity, although he states that “they 
did not reject kinship through males because of un- 
certainty, but gave the benefit of the doubt to a 
number of persons—probable fathers being placed in 
_ the category of real fathers, probable brothers in that 
of real brothers, and probable sons in that of real 
sons.”* This explanation is plausible but insufficient, 
if, as Mr. Morgan says, descent in the female line is 
only a rule of a gens.” In this case, female descent 
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cannot have existed before the gens, and recognition 
of kinship through the father may have subsisted prior 
to the formation of the gens, together with that of the 
relationship between mother and child on which such 
descent is founded. This would seem to be required 
by the facts mentioned by Mr. Morgan in relation to 
the social institutions of the American aborigines. He 
says “an Indian tribe is composed of several gentes 
developed from two or more, all the members of 
which are intermingled by marriage, and all of them 
speak the same dialect. To a stranger the tribe is 
visible and not the gens.”* Originally, therefore, the 
tribe consisted of two gentes, that is of the descen- 
dants from two female common ancestors, and, as the 
gentes are not visible to a stranger, we must suppose 
that the tribe originally represented the male head of 
the primitive family group to which the female common 
ancestors belonged. On this supposition the primitive 
group consisted of a male and two females, the former 
being the recognised representative of the group, 
although the descent of its members is traced through 
the latter. This view is quite consistent with the ex-. 
planation T have elsewhere given of the classificatory 
sytem of relationship, which undoubtedly requires the 
full recognition for certain purposes of blood relation- 
ship through both the father and the mother. 

The conclusion thus arrived at is confirmed by what 
we know of the opinions entertained by peoples among 
whom the gentile organisation is fully developed. 
Carver, as quoted by Sir John Lubbock, states that 
among the Hudson’s Bay Indians, children always take 
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the name of their mother. The reason they give for 
this is, “that as their offspring are indebted to the 
father for their souls, the invisible part of their 
essence, and to the mother for their corporal and. 
apparent part, it is more rational that they should be 
distinguished by the name of the latter, from whom 
they indubitably derive their being, than by that of 
the father, to which a doubt might arise whether they 
are justly entitled.”’ The reason given by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Indians why children are called after their 
mothers shows that the system of female kinship is 
quite consistent with the recognition of kinship through 
the male. No doubt the mother is regarded by 
savages as having a closer physical relationship to her 
child than their father, but it is incredible to suppose 
that the latter could ever be looked upon as having 
no closer relationship to it than a stranger in blood. 
If the mother had several husbands the actual pater- 
nity may not be certain, but, as the father must be one 
of several well-ascertained individuals, the paternity 
is only rendered less certain, and the child may be re- 
garded as having several fathers, and claim kinship 
through them all. If they are sons of the same father, 
that kinship will be with the same persons as though 
its mother had but one husband. Under the con- 
ditions I have supposed, however, where a woman 
takes, as her hasband, a man who lives with her 
among her own relations, there would not be any 
uncertainty as to paternity, and therefore the stronger 
_ relationship supposed between mother and child must 
have originated in the close physical connection 
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observed to-subsist between them. This does not, 
however, explain the origin of clan relationship based 
on kinship through fenales only, which is connected 
with the fact of the members of a woman’s clan 
possessing certain rights over her and her children, 
These rights would not be affected, even if the primi- 
tive custom of the woman continuing to live among 
her relations after marriage were aGaurted fon 
Before this took place, the system of female kinship 
would have become firmly established, and it would be 
confirmed, although it could not be originated, by the 
idea that, as the wife may not be faithful to her 
husband, there is more certainty about maternity than 
paternity. 

The fact that a man’s heirs are usually his sister’s 
children, shows that consanguinity is of great im- 
portance in the eyes of uncultured peoples, and what 
has been advanced is quite sufficient to account for 
that fact without assuming the existence of a state of 
promiscuity in the relations between the sexes. Such 
‘a state is not consistent with the abhorrence which 
even savages show to the marriage of persons of near 
blood relationship, and it has no support at all in the 
observed phenomena of savage life. The punalua 

_ custom of the Polynesian Islanders, which has its coun- 
terpart among the Todas of the Neilgherries, and 
traces of which may perhaps be found, on the one 
hand, in the fraternal polyandry of the Tibetans, and, 
on the other hand, in the sororal polygamy of the 
North American aborigines, is neither promiscuous 
nor incestuous in the proper sense of these words. 
The possession by several brothers of wives in com- 
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mon, who may themselves be sisters, or by several 
sisters of husbands in common, who may be brothers, 
may, as I have elsewhere suggested, have originally 
been due to the feeling that marriage has a spiritual 
as well asa physical significance. Punalua was really 
an application of the idea of brotherhood to marriage, 
and it is not surprising that, among uncultured peoples, 
the having wives or husbands in common should be 
considered a high mark of friendship. 

It is important to notice that among the peoples 
who have developed or perfected the gentile institu- 
tion, a rule of which is descent in the female line, the 
husband is the head of the household, and the wife 
little more than a servant, so long as they continue to 
live together. It is true, as Lahontan states,! that the 
wife has the same power of divorce as the husband, 
but so long as she remains in his cabin she is treated 
by him as a drudge and a mere child-bearer. As 
women they have some influence in the tribe, but this 
is only when they have children to give them dignity. 
The Polynesian Islanders not having risen to the con- 
ception of a gens, it is, perhaps, not surprising that 
woman is usually regarded by them as an inferior 
creature. Her position as a woman is, however, 
better than that of a wife, in which capacity she is 
cared for as little as among the American aborigines. 
Her condition is mitigated only under the influence of 
the Areoi Institution, and where she enters into the 
punaluan engagement. If it is true, as Mr. Morgan 
states, that “the Australians rank below the Polyne- 
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sians, and far below the Americun aborigines,” we 
cannot wonder that the position of woman among the 
Australian aborigines is one of great inferiority. In 
fact, among them wives are considered as articles of 
property, and not only do they suffer great privations, 
but they are most barbarously treated. The last- 
named people practice the simplest form of obtaining 
wives, that of capture by cunning and personal 
violence, but in most of their tribes descent is in the 
female line, and the gens or clan is developed more or 
‘less perfectly. And yet the Australian aborigines 
possess marriage regulations which seem formed for 
the express purpose of preventing the intermarriage of 
blood relations, and which fully recognise kinship by 
the male line. 

A modern French writer of great authority, Fustel 
de Coulanges, affirms that the ancient family was con- 
stituted chiefly by religion, the first institution of which 
was marriage. The family gives rise to the gens, and 
“with its elder and younger branches, its servants and 
dependents, formed possibly a very numerous group 

‘of persons.” Such a family, says de Coulanges, 
“thanks to the religion which maintained its unity, 
thanks to its special privileges which rendered it in- 
divisible, thanks to the laws of protection which 
retained its dependents, formed in time a wide-spread 
society under an hereditary chief.”’ This view of the 
primitive family possesses much truth, although it 
leaves out of sight one of the most essential features of 
the family among uncultured peoples. The same may 
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be said in relation to the patriarchal family of Sir 
Henry Maine. This writer says that “ the earliest tie 
which knitted men together in communities was con- 
sanguinity or kinship,” and that “there was no 
brotherhood recognised by our savage forefathers, 
except actual consanguinity regarded as a fact.” He 
adds, that “kinship, as the tic, binding communities 
together, tends to be regarded as the same thing with . 
subjection to a common authority.” The notions of 
power and consanguinity are blended, a mixture of 
ideas which is seen “in the subjection of the smallest 
group, the family, to its patriarchal head.”? “This 
group,” says Sir Henry Maine, “ consists of animate and 
inanimate property, of wife, children, slaves, land and ; 
goods, all held together by subjection to the despotic 
authority of the eldest male of the eldest ascending 
line, the father, grandfather, or even more remote 
ancestor. The force which binds the group together’ 
is power. A child adopted into the patriarchal family 
belongs to it as perfectly as the child naturally born. 
into it, and a child who severs his connection with it 
is lost to it altogether.” The patriarchal family of 
Maine thus differs from the ancient family of de Cou- 
langes in its binding force, which in the one case is 
power, and in the other religion, forces which are, 
nevertheless, reconciled by the fact that the chief 
elemént in this religion is the ancestral idea which is 
at the base of the patriarchal family. ‘This view.. of 
the nature of the ancient family would be complete if 
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it provided for the fact, revealed by the study of pri- 
’ mitive institutions as now exhibited among uncultured . 
peoples, that descent was originally traced by the female 
line in preference to the male line. The defect thus 
revealed will, however, be removed if it can be shown, 
as I have endeavoured to do, that descent through the 
male is, for certain purposes, recognised equally with 
that through the female. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his 
“ Principles of Sociology,” refers,’ as follows, to a sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Fiske, which contains an impor- 
tant truth bearing on the subject of this paper: “ Pos- 
tulating the general law that, in proportion as organisms 
‘are complex, they evolve slowly, he infers that the 
prolongation of infancy which accompanied develop- 
‘ ment of the less intelligent primates into the more 
intelligent ones, implied greater duration of parental 
care, Children, not so soon capable of providing for 
themselves, had to be longer nurtured by female parents, 
to some extent indeed by male parents, individually or 
jointly; and hence resulted a bond holding together 
parents and offspring for longer periods, and tending to 
initiate the family. That this has been a co-operating 
factor in social evolution is very probable.” The bond 
_ thus formed shows its influence even among the lowest 
savages, in the natural affection which subsists between 
a mother and her children, when these escape the not 
unusual fate of infanticide. Natural affection is less 
operative with male parents, but there are other feel- 
ings which have relation chiefly to male children which 
tend to form an equally binding tie. Mr. Spencer 
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remarks that “to the yearnings of natural affection 
are added, in early stages of progress, certain motives, 
partly personal, partly social, which help to secure 
the lives of children, but which, at the same time, 
initiate differences of status between children of diffe- 
rent sexes. There is the desire to strengthen the tribe 
in war; there is the wish to have a future avenger on 
individual enemies; there is the anxiety to leave 
behind one who shall perform the funeral rites and 
continue oblations at the grave.”’ These motives 
must have been influential from the earliest period 
at which mankind consisted of more than a few 
small and isolated groups, and, therefore, we must 
assume that in these groups the male element was 
equally as strong as the female element, if, indeed, 
they had not a male head. Mr. Spencer remarks fur- 
ther that those motives, “strengthening as societies 
passed through the earlier stages, gradually gave:a- 
certain authority to the claims of male children, 
though not to those of females.’ These ideas are 
quite inconsistent with the notion that the family 
group ever consisted only of a female ancestor and 
her children, or that the woman was originally the 
head of, and supreme in, the family. The custom of 
tracing descent by the female line shows, however, 
that for certain purposes the woman occupied an im- 
portant position, although it may, when the practice of 
wives going to reside among their husband’s relations: 
become established, have tended to confirm that of 
female infanticide, as the children would be lost to the 
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mother’s family group. One of the motives referred - 
to by Mr. Spencer would, after the idea of special 
kinship through females had become established, affect 
more especially the persons bound together by a 
maternal tie. Where the gentile organisation is 
established the duty of revenging private injuries is 
confined to the other members of the common gens, 
» The duty of defence against the external enemy 
belongs, however, to the tribe, which here undoubtedly 
stands in the place of the original family group, in 
which both male and female kinship, with their special 
duties, was recognised, represented by its male head. 
This group we must suppose, therefore, had much in 
common with Sir Henry Maine’s patriarchal family. 
Under the lead of the oldest living male ancestor, it 
embraced wife or wives, children and dependents. 
The repugnance to marriages between blood relations, 
which seems almost instinctive to man, would prevent 
such alliances between the members of the group. The 
male children, when they reached the age of manhood, 
would leave the paternal roof, and obtain wives from 
other groups, with which they would become asso- 
ciated on the principle of adoption, while, on the other 
hand, young men from other groups would take their 
places as the husbands of the female children. It 
would be during this primitive period that the idea of 
a special relationship subsisting between a mother and 
her children, on which the custom of tracing descent 
through the female is fuunded, would become formed, 
as already mentioned. The unportance attached to 
female kinship would be increased by the development 
of a fraternal feeling among the children of the same 
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mother, a feeling which would be strengthened if, as 
would probably not seldom be the case, men, after 
some years of cohabitation with their wives, left their 
children solely to the mother’s care. Under the 
influence of these various ideas and circumstances the 
custom of tracing kinship for certain purposes’in the 
female line would be developed by the time that the’ 
habit had been formed of wives leaving their parents 
to reside among their husband’s family. As when 
this took place, the custom would be firmly established 
under the influence of polygamy, the development 
of the gentile organisation would almost necessarily 
follow. The primitive idea of kinship through the 
father would, however, still remain in full force with 
the attributes which originally appertained to it— 
namely, the headship in the family group of the eldest 
male ancestor, whose authority is practically repre- 
sented by the tribe, and the non-intermarriage of those . 
thus connected. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMAN AS AFFECTED BY 
: “ CIVILISATION.” 


Tux legend which teaches that the first woman was 
formed out of one of the ribs of the first man must 
surely be true, sceing that it agrees perfectly with the 
position which woman holds among all ptinitive 
peoples! 

With few rights, if any, in this life, it is not surpris- 
ing that her subordination is continued in the spirit 
world, and that if she gains admittance at all into the 
native heaven, it is usually under peculiar circum- 
stances. Thus, the Fijian women are voluntarily 
strangled or buried alive at the funerals of their 
Kusbands, from the belief that in their company alone 
“can they reach the, realms of bliss 3’ to which is 
added the idea that she “who meets her death with 
the greatest devotedness will become the favourite 
wife in the abode of spirits.” What becomes after 
death of the women who do not dic with their 
husbands is, perhaps, uncertain, but there is reason to 
believe that among many uncultured peoples as little 
thought is given to the future state of such unfortunates 
as to that of animals killed for food. In fact, among 
the Papuan tribes, and with many of the natives of 
Australia, women are highly prized for cannibal pur- 
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poses. Judging from this fact, we shall not expect to 
find that, during life, they are much cared for, unless it 
be on the principle which sometimes leads cannibals to 
fatten their victims before preying on them. This is 
not the case, however, with the natives of Australia, 
and women among them not only have to endure 
many privations, but are most barbarously treated. 
Wilkes states that they are considered as articles of 
property. Among few peoples is the lot of woman so 
cruel as with the aborigines of Australia. 

In this respect, however, there is little difference 
with any uncultured race. Marriages of affection are 
unknown to the Fijians, and women remain faithful to 
their husbands from fear rather than from love. ‘Like 
other property,” says Admiral Wilkes, ‘ wives may be 
sold at pleasure, and the usual price is a musket. 
Those who purchase them may do with them as they 
please, even to knocking them on the head.” Thus, 
among the Fijians, women are, in the true sense of the 
word, “property,” and marriage is a matter of bargain 
and sale. This remark is applicable to peoples less 
savage than the untamed Papuan. Among the pas- 
toral tribes of East Africa, and also the black tribes 
of Madagascar, women are, if anything, thought less 
of than cattle. The Kafirs, indeed, value them in 
cattle, and girls pride themselves on the price they 
fetch. The condition of the Kafir wife agrees with 
the estimation in which she is held. Woman occupies 
much the same position with the true Negro tribes, 
and even among the North African peoples who have 
embraced Mohamedanism the woman is subject abso- 
lately to the will of her husband. Wives do not 
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appear to be treated with cruelty, bowever, and, 
according to Mr. Winwood Reade, they often, by 
force of a certain public opinion, exercise a peculiar 
influence over the men in domestic affairs. Among 
the Wahuma of East Africa, women, curiously enough, 
are not regarded exactly as property, and their condi- 
tion is probably, on the whole, superior to what it is 
among the Negro or Kafir tribes. 
Women occupy among the American aborigines a 
position of, on the whole, greater hardship. They 
‘are generally considered as inferior beings, and their 
lives are spent in the lowest and most laborious drud- 
gery. Throughout both North and South America, 
with few exceptions, a wife is treated as the property 
of her husband, who will lend her to a friend with as 
little compunction as he would a hatchet. Moreover, 
as amongst most uncultured peoples, she is always 
Hable to instant divorce. This arbitrary treatment, 
and the hardships which women suffer, have probably 
much to do with the prevalence of infanticide, especi- 
ally of female children. The ‘condition of woman 
among the Eskins appears to be more bearable than 
with the true American tribes. This is shown by the 
existence between husband and wife of a certain 
attachment, which sometimes ripens into real affection ; 
and yet, according to Sir John Ross, the Eskino 
women are considered merel y as property or furniture, 
It is not far otherwise with the Greenlanders. Crantz 
declares that, from their twentieth year, the life of their 
women is a mixture of fear, indigence, and lamen- 
tation. 
Among some of the Polynesian Islanders, and par- 
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ticularly the Samoans, woman is more esteemed than 
with others, but usually she is treated in the same 
manner as with most uncultured peoples. As shown 
by many of their customs, she is looked upon as an 
inferior creature. Captain King remarked that at the 
Sandwich Islands, when these were first discovered, 
less respect was shown to women than at any of the 
other Pacific Islands which Captain Cook’s expedi- 
tion had visited. All the best kinds of food were 
forbidden them. In domestic life they lived almost 
entirely by themselves, and although no instance of 
positive ill-treatment was actually observed, yet it 
was evident that “they had little regard or attention 
paid them.” 

The facts stated sufficiently establish that, among 
primitive peoples, woman is regarded as ‘ property.” 
Usually female children are thought little of by their ~ 
parents, and they are cared for only as having a certain 
exchange value. In the more advanced stage repre- 
sented by the pastoral peoples they are more’ highly - 
prized, because, although a man may prefer his cattle 
to his daughters, these, if successfully reared, will 
bring a certain addition to his stock. A curious relic 
of this primitive idea of the exchange value of woman 
is yet extant in Afghanistan, where crimes are atoned 
for by fines estimated, partly in young women, and 
partly in money. It is not surprising that the man 
who has purchased his wife should look upon her in - 
the same light as any other chattel which he has ac- 
quired, and this property notion is at the foundation of 
most of the social habits of savage life. 

It must not be thought that women, even among the - 
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most uncultured peoples, are altogether without in- 
fluence, if not over their own condition, yet over the 
minds of other. The wars, if such they can be called, 
waged by the Australian aborigines, are generally due 
to the old women, who incite the men with the most 
passionate language to revenge any injury to the tribe, 
and they perform the same office among other un- 
civilised peoples. It is well-known what influence 
over the conduct of such peoples is exercised by the 
sorcerers or wizard doctors, and in many parts of both 
Africa and America women as well as men exercise 
that calling. It is not often that among the more war- 
like races women attain to the position of chief, but such 
a state of things is not unknown to the African tribes; 
and in Madagascar and the Polynesian Islands woman 
is as competent as man to occupy the throne. With 
the American tribes who trace descent through 
females, women have great influence in the election 
of the chiefs. 

Nor is woman exactly without rights among uncul- 
tured peoples. At first these relate to the disposition 
of her own person before marriage, and the existence 
of such a right is implied in the widespread customs 
which have been thought to give evidence of the 
primitive social phase described as “marriage by 
capture.” Mr. Darwin, in his work, “The Descent of 
Man,” well points out that among uncultured peoples - 


girls have more choice in the matter of marriage 
than is usually supposed. 


Tt by no means follows that the position of a woman 
is, among uncultured peoples, more bearable because 
she has managed to marry the man whom she prefers, 
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Where the marriage has been preceded by actual 
attachment, no doubt it usually is so; and in that case, 
especially if she has much intelligence, a wife may have 
great influence over her husband. It is probable that 
polygamy has been an important instrument in im-, 
proving the condition of the married woman. With 
most uncultured peoples who practise polygamy, a’ 
first wife is the head wife, and all the succeeding ones 
are under her control. The former thus occupies a 
position of influence in the household; she is less 
roughly treated by her husband, and she gradually 
acquires certain rights. Mr. Shooter says that, among 
the Kafirs, all the cows which a man possesses at the 
time of his earliest marriage are regarded as the pro- 
perty of his first wife, and after the birth of her first: 
son they are called Ais cattle. Theoretically, the 
husband can neither sell nor dispose of them without 
his wife’s consent. Cattle are assigned to each of the 
wives whom the husband subsequently takes, and the 
wife who furnishes the cattle to purchase and endow 
anew wife, is entitled to her services, and calls her 
“my wife.” These rights of property are, however, 
in reality of very slight value. On the death of the 
husband, the women of his household descend to the 
son who is entitled to the cattle belonging to each 
family division, and if he dies without direct heirs, to 
the next male relative, who is nevertheless bound to ° 
provide for them. 

It is difficult to conceive that the improvement in 
the position of woman witnessed among civilised 
peoples, can have been much affected by any change 
that could take place in the relation between husband 
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and wife, so long a8 the latter is treated as mere pro- 
perty. Iam disposed, therefore, to trace that improve- 
ment to another sourc®, and to look upon it as spring- 
ing from the maternal relationship. Stern as may be 
the treatment experienced by a wife, it is seldom that 
a mother is not honoured. This is especially the case 
among the African tribes. The same feeling is not 
unknown to the Arabs, whose sacred book declares 
that “a son gains Paradise at the feet of his mother.” 
Inconsistent as it is with our ideas, there can be little 
doubt that the curious custom of strangling parents, or 
burying them alive, when they have become old and. 
helpless, is looked upon as a mark of respect and 
regard. Wilkes was assured by the missionaries that 
the Fijians were kind and affectionate to their parents, 
and that they considered the strangling custom as so 
great a proof of affection that none but children could 
be found to perform it. 

The Chinese have preserved the germs of the pri- 
mitive idea, according to which woman isa kind of pro- 
perty, and among them still a wife may be sold, although 
only with her own consent, and as a wife and not asa 
slave, These restrictions show a great advance, which 
is evidenced also by the fact that wives possess equal 
rank with their husbands. Moreover, mothers are 
allowed a certain degree of influence over their sons, 
who are, indeed, obliged at particular seasons to pay 
homage to them, the Emperor himself not being 
exempt from performing the ceremonies of the kotow 
before his mother. Where the filial piety is so strong, 
it is not surprising that ancestral-worship extends to 
the mother as well as the father, and that the memory 

Q 
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of women celebrated for their virtues is perpetuated. 


Nevertheless, Chinese women are almost absolutely in. ~ - 


the power of their fathers, husbands and sons, to 
whom they owe obedience as the representatives of 
heaven. 

In some of their customs the Romans bore consider- 
able resemblance to the Chinese. With the former, as 
among the latter, the father was absolute within his 
family, and originally a woman, as part of her husband’s 
familia, could be sold or put to death by him without 
interference by the State. This was not so if the wife 
was only uzor and retained her own familia, in which 
case, however, her children belonged to her husband. 
The latter form of marriage, or the custom known as 
“breaking the usus of the year,” gradually came to be 
the most usual, and it resulted in the emancipation of 
women from the control to which they had before 
been subjected. 

The old Roman, Cato the elder, complained of their 
having much power in, political matters, and statues 
were even then erected in the provinces to Roman 
ladies. Unfortunately the emancipation of woman 
among the Romans was attended with a license which 
had the most deplorable results, both moral and 
social. 

In Greece the peculiar institutions established by 
Lycurgus gave the Spartan women much. influence, 
and they were even said by the other Greeks to have 
brought their husbands under the yoke. On the other 
hand, among the Athenians, women were generally 
viewed as inferior to men, and wives were treated 
rather as household drudges than as companions. 
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Before marriage girls were kept in strict seclusion, a 
habit which, in the middle and higher classes, was 
long retained after marriage, wives seeing little even 
of their husbands or fathers. It would appear, how- 
ever, to have been different during the heroic age, 
when the intercourse between husband and wife, says 
Mr. Gladstone, was ‘thoroughly natural, full of 
warmth, dignity, reciprocal deference, and substantial, 
if not conventional, delicacy.” 

It is to the development of the emotion of love that 
the full recognition of the true position to which 
woman is united must be traced. The parent has 
influence because he or she is respected, and love 
induces the same feeling in relation to the wife and 
woman in general. Thus, at least, it would seem to 
be with Nastern peoples, who probably closely agree 
in social habits with the ancient Greeks, Among the 
Bedouins, in whose manners we may doubtless trace 
those of the carly Hebrews, women enjoy a consider- 
able degree of liberty ; and hence marriages, although 
accompanied by the incidents of wife-purchase, are 
often governed by choice, and husbands make real 

' companions of their wives. The respect paid to them 
is so great that, if a homicide can succeed in conceal- 
ing his head under the sleeve of a woman and cry 
Syardhék, “under thy protection,” his safety is insured. 
Pallas mentions an analogous custom as exist- 
ing among the Circassians, who also highly esteem 
woman. The same may be said of the Afghans, 
among whom, although marriage is still a matter of pur- 
chase, love-matches are by no means rare. Wives 
often exercise great influence in Afghan households, 
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the husband ‘sometimes sinking into a secondary 
place. 

How far the condition of women has been mitigated 
among the Bedouins and other races by Mohammedanism 
is an open question. According to the Koran, the Arabs 
were accustomed to treat them with great cruelty, 
while one of the chief features of Mohammed’s teaching 
is the high position accorded to them. In permitting 
polygamy, Mohammedan law accomodates itself to the 
habits of an earlier stage of social progress, and tends 
to perpetuate many of its objectionable features. As 
remarked by Lord Kames, polygamy is intimately 
connected with the treatment of woman as a slave to 
be purchased even in marriage. But, great as are the 
evils attending that custom, they depend in great 
measure on special circumstances, and they are capable, 
as Mohammedan teaching shows, of considerable miti- 
gation. Probably the practice of polygamy has never, © 


among a civilised people, been accompanied by more 


baneful results than it exhibits in modern Egypt, if 
we can accept the testimony of Miss Martineau. This 
lady somewhat unjustly remarks that, “if we are to. 
look for a hell upon earth, it is where polygamy 
exists; and that, as polygamy runs riot in Egypt, 
Egypt is the lowest depth of this hell.” Polygamy 
has not in India so degrading an effect, but, of the six 
qualities ascribed to woman by the code of so-called 
Gentoo laws, all are bad ones. A really good wife is, 
however, so highly esteemed that, if a man forsake 
her of his own accord, he is to receive the punishment 
of athief. Perhaps the scarcity of such wives accounts 
for the fact mentioned by Bishop Heber, that through- 
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out India anything is thought good enough for women, 
and that ‘the roughest words, the poorest garments, 
the scantiest alms, the most degrading labour, and the 
hardest blows, are generally of their portion.” No 
doubt women of the lower castes are here referred to, 
and it cannot be supposed that all women are thus 
treated. The Abbé Dubois, indeed, affirms that 
among the Hindoos the person of a woman is sacred, © 
and that, however abject her condition, she is always 
addressed by every one by the term “mother.” If 
we may believe the Abbé, who lived for thirty years 
among the natives, the position of Hindoo women is 
far superior to what Europeans in general believe. He 
says, “To them belong the entire management of their 
household, the care of their children, the superin- 
tendence over the menial servants, the distribution of 
alms and charitics. To them are generally entrusted 
the money, jewels, and other valuables of the family ; 
to them belong the care of procuring provisions and 
providing for all expenses; it is they also who are 
charged, almost to the exclusion of their husbands, 
with the most important affairs of procuring wives for 
their sons, and husbands for their daughters, and in 
doing it they evince a nicety of attention and wisdom 
which are not certainly surpassed in any other country ; 
while in the management of their domestic business, ' 
they in general show a shrewdness, a savingness, and 
a foresight, which would do honour to the best house- 
keepers in Europe. . . . . In short, although exposed 
outwardly in public to the forbidden frowns of an 
austere husband, they cannot be considered in any 
other view than as perfect mistresses in the house. 
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The influence of the Hindoo females on the welfare of 
families is so well known, that the successes or mis- 
fortunes of the Ilindoo are almost entirely attributed 
to the good or bad management of the former; when 
a person prospers in the world, it is the custom to say 
that he has the happiness to possess an intelligent 
wife, and when any one runs to ruin, it is the custom 
to say that he has the misfortune to have a bad wife 
for a partner.” 

Judging from the Abbé’s description, the properties 
of a good wife, according to the compiler of the “ Book 
of Proverbs,” would doubtless meet with the perfect 
approval of the Hindoo. : 

Much as the emancipation of woman is aided by the 
development of love between the sexes, she is indebted 
to religion for its completion. The description given ~ 
by Tacitus of the high honour in which women were 
held by the ancient Germans, as being in some sense 
holy and as having the gift of prophecy, may be some- 
what exaggerated; but if it is true that the safest 
mode of binding that people to their political engage- 
ments was to require as hostages women of noble 
birth, we may well believe that their regard for the ; 
female sex had a religious basis. Tacitus adds, that. 
the care of house and lands and of the family affairs, 
was usually committed to the women, while the men 
spent their time in feasting, fighting, and sleeping. A 
happy commentary this on the question whether 
the former is capable of managing her own affairs! 
The true position of woman, however, is not that 
. assigned to her by the ancient Germans, who gave her 
a fictitious superiority based on superstition. We 
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must look to the peoples among whom have flourished 
the religions which have permanently influenced the 
world,.for evidences of the continued improvement of 
that position. That which has had the most striking 
and lasting effect over the social status of women in 
the East is undoubtedly Buddhism. Gautama preached 
salvation to all human beings alike, rich and poor, 
male and female, and some of his first converts were 
women. His teaching went to the root of the pre- 
judice so powerful in the East, which leads man to 
consider woman his inferior,’ and she was at once 
raised to a level with him. Hence, in most Buddhist 
countries, women are treated as man’s companions, 
and not as his slaves. The fact that the former are 
allowed to take monastic vows reveals the true source 
of female emancipation. It is a recognition of the 
capability of woman to attain to the spiritual re-birth, 
and, as a consequence, not only to escape from the 
material life with its continued evils, but to secure 
supreme bliss in another state. The idea of the 
spiritual re-birth was at the foundation of the ancient 
mysteries, and therefore the admission to them of 
woman was a sign of her emancipation. The Zend- 
Avesta places men and women on the same footing, 
and among the ancient Persians the latter sometimes 
occupied, even high sacerdotal positions. She was, 
moreover, frecly admitted to the secret mysteries. 
M. Lajard says that the monuments show us women 


1] have not forgotten the so-called Mutterrecht, Whatever 
the influence of woman, as head of the family or household, 
however, her position in society was a secondary one, except 
‘under the conditions referred to in the chapter on ‘“ Sacred 
Prostitution.” 
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not only admitted as neophytes to the celebration of 
the mysteries, but performing there sometimes the 
part of god-mother (marraine), sometimes that of 
priestess and arch-priestess. In these two characters 
they assist the initiating priest, and they themselves 
preside at the initiation, assisted by a priest or an 
arch-priest. The learned French writer concludes, 
therefore, that “women among the peoples endowed | 
with the institution of the mysteries found. themselves 
thus placed in a condition of equality with man.” That 
which had been begun by Buddhism and Mazdaism 
was continued by Christianity, which knows no dis- 
tinction of sex or position, however much its principles 
may from time to time have suffered at the hands of 
ignorant or irrational legislators. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SPIRITISM AND MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


Wuetuer what is known as Modern Spiritualism is 
true or false, it must have an equal influence on those 
who believe it to be true. As being, then, influential 
for good or for evil over the lives of thousands of 
people, its phenomena are deserving of most careful 
attention. For the same reason the analogous phe- 
nomena which have been from time to time observed 
among uncultured peoples are also worthy of study. 
There is little doubt that nearly everything which has 
been done by modern Spiritualists has been performed 
from time immemorial by the Shamans, or sorcery 
doctors, of the Turanian and allied tribes of the 
American and African Continents. The two great 
essentials required in either case are the existence of 
disembodied spirits and mediums through whom they 
can communicate with man. As to the former, it is 
doubtful whether there is any race of uncivilised men 
who are not firm believers in the existence of spirits 
or ghosts. In most cases, and probably in all origi- 
nally, these are the spirits of dead men, who are 
thought, for a time at least, to wander about the | 

- scenes of their material life, and occasionally to make 
their presence known by sounds or by a visible 
appearance. So great is the dread of ghosts among 
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many of such peoples that they will hardly venture 
out of their huts after dark, and when any person is 
compelled to do so he invariably carries a light, 
although he would not have the slightest difficulty in 
finding his way without its aid.. Nor is the medium 
wanting among the uncivilised races. The most influ- 
ential man in the tribe is the sorcery doctor, except 
where he is merely a tool in the hands of the chief, 
and all his influence is due to his supposed control 
over, or, at least, communication with, the denizens of 
the spirit world. By their aid he is able to bewitch 
his own enemies or those of the persons who seek the 
exercise of his natural power, and, on the other hand, 
to discover the origin of the disease under which the 
sick man is wasting away, and to remove it from him 
should the spirits be propitious. The sorcery doctor . 
of an African tribe, like the Shaman of the Mongol, is 
in fact a very oracle through his supposed power of 
receiving communications from his immaterial assist- 
ants. Moreover, the means by which he becomes en 
rapport with the spirit world are exactly the same as 
those employed by the Spiritualist, although the mode 
in which the mediumistic condition is induced may 
often be very different. Whether arrived at by a 
process of mesmerism, or by means of a ceremony 
attended with great physical and mental excitement, 
or, on the other hand, induced by extreme exhaustion, 
or whether it is caused by a kind of intoxication, the 
condition required is one of trance. The most simple 
mode of attaining it is probably the self-mesmerism of 
the Zulus of Natal, an intense concentration and ab- 
straction of the mind, giving the clairvoyant faculty. 
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Canon Calloway states that this process of “inner 
divination” is commonly practised by herd boys. for 
the purpose of finding cattle which have strayed; and 
it is even used as a means of escape by those who are 
threatened with destruction by a jealous chief. 

This clairvoyant power, which is intimately con- 
nected with Spiritualism, is by some peoples ascribed 
to spirit communication. Thus, says Scheffer, among 
the Laplanders, “‘ When the devil takes a liking to any 
person, in his infancy, he haunts him with several 
apparitions. . . . Those who are taken thus a second 
time see more visions and gain great knowledge. It 
they are seized a third time they arrive to the perfec 
tion of this art, and become so knowing, that without 
the drum (the magic drum which answers to the tam- 
bourine of the Mongol and the rattle of the American 
Indian), they can see things at the greatest distances, 
and are so possessed by the devil, that they see them 
even against their will.” Scheffer adds that on his 
complaining against a Lapp on account of his drum, 
the Lapp brought it to him, “and confessed with tears 
that, though he should part with it, and not make 

-him another, he should have the same visions as for- 
merly ;” and he instanced the traveller himself, giving 
him “a true and particular relation” of whatever had 
happened to him in his journey to Lapland. He com- 
plained, moreover, that “he knew not how to make 
use of his eyes, since the things altogether distant 
were presented to them.” According to Olaus Magnus, 
the Lapland Shaman “falls into an ecstacy and lies 

_ for a short time as if dead; in the meanwhile his com- 
panion takes great care that no gnat or other living 
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creature touch him, for his soul is carried by some ill 
genius into a foreign country, from whence it is brought 
back, with # knife, ring, or some other token of his 
knowledge of what is done in those parts. After his 
’ rising up he relates all the circumstances belonging to 
the business that was inquired after.” 

Among the special spiritualistic phenomena which 
are recognised among uncultured peoples are spirit- 
rapping, spirit-voices, and the cord-unloosening, which,’ 
when first exhibited, created in England so much 
astonishment. The last-named phenomenon is not 
unknown to the North American Indians, and is 
practised by the Greenlanders and by some of the 
Siberian Shamans. Thus, among the Samoyedes, © 
“The Shaman places himself on the ground upon a 
dry reindeer skin. Then he allows himself to be 
firmly bound, hands and feet. The windows are 
closed, and the Shaman calls upon the spirits, when’ - 
suddenly a noise is heard in the darkened room. 
Voices are heard within and outside the court; but~ 
upon the dry reindeer skin there is regular rhythmical 
beating. Bears growl, serpents hiss, and squirrels 
seem to jump about. At last the noise ceases. The | 
windows are opened, and the Shaman enters the court 
free and unbound. No one doubts that the spirits 
have made the noise and set the Shaman free, and 
carried him secretly out of the court.” 

We have here the noises, voices, and rope untying 
which are so common in spiritualistic séances. These 
find a still closer parallel in the curious rites of Green- 
land Shamanism, the object of which is to enable the 
spirits of the sorcerer to visit heaven or hell as occa- ~ 
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sion may require. The historian Crantz thus describes 
the ceremony :— 7 

“First the devotee drums awhile, making all manner 
of distorted figures, by which he enervates his strength 
and works up his enthusiasm. Then he goes to the 
entry of the house, and there gets one of his pupils to 
tie his head between his legs, and his hands behind 
his back with a string; then all the lamps in the house 
must be put out and the windows shut up. For no 
one must see the interview between him and the 
spirit; no one must stir, not so much as to scratch his 
head, that the spirit may not be hindered, or rather 
that he may not be detected in his knavery. .. . 
After he has begun to sing, in which ali the rest join 
with him, he begins to sigh and puff and foam with 
great perturbation and noise, and calls out for his 
spirit to come to him, and has often great trouble 
before he comes. But if the spirit is still deaf to his 
cries, and comes not, his soul flies away to fetch him. 
During this dereliction of his soul he is quiet, but, by- 
and-by, he returns again with shouts of joy—nay, 
with a certain rustling, so that a person who has been 
‘several times present assured me that it was exactly as 
if he heard several birds come ilying, first over the 
house, and afterwards into it. But if the Torngak (or 
spirit) comes voluntarily, he remains without in the 
entry. There an Angekok (or magician) discourses . 
with him about anything that the Greenlanders want — 
to know. Two different voices are distinctly heard, 
one as without and one as within. The answer is 
‘always dark and intricate. The hearers interpret the 
tmeaning among themselves, but if they cannot agree 
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in the solution, they beg the Torngak to give the 
Angekok a more explicit answer. Sometimes another 
comes who is not the usual Torngak, in which case 
neither the Angekok nor his company understand him. 
.... But if this communication extends still further, 
he soars aloft with his Torngak on a long string to the 
realm of souls, where he is admitted to a short con- 
ference with the Angekut poglit, i.e., the fat or the 
famous wise ones, and learns there the fate of his sick 
patient, or even brings him back a new soul. Or else 
he descends to the goddess of hell, and sets the en- 
chanted creatures free. But back he comes presently 
again, cries out terribly, and begins to beat his drum; 
for, in the meantime, he has found means to disengage 
himself from his bonds, at least, by the help of his 
scholars, and then, with the air of one quite jaded 
with his journey, tells a long story of all that he had ~ 
seen and heard. Finally, he tunes up a song, and 
goes round, and imparts his benediction to all present 
by atouch. Then they light up the lamps, and see 
the poor Angekok wan, fatigued, and harassed, so that 
he can scarce speak,” ; 

Except that the civilised medium attains to a state 
of trance without so much excitement, and does not, 
while in that state, take so distant a journey, the 
account given by Crantz would almost answer for a 
description of a spiritual séance. Most of the occa- 
sions in which the sorcerer is consulted would seem to 
be cases of sickness. J]ness is usually supposed to be 
caused by the agency of spirits, who are annoyed at 
something having been done or omitted, and the mis-’ 
sion of the sorcerer is to ascertain whether the sick 
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man will live or die, and, if the former, what offering 
must be given to propitiate his tormentors. Among the 
Zulus, the diviners who eat impepo medicine answer, 
a a measure, to the Mongolian Shaman, although 
they do not profess to have intercourse with super- 
natural agents. This is reserved, apparently, for the 
diviners having familiar spirits. These people do 
nothing of themselves, sit quite still, and the answers 
to the questions put by inquirers are given by voices 
at a distance from them. Canon Calloway gives two 
curious instances of this mode of divining. In one of 
them a young child, belonging to a family from another 
kraal which had settled in a village of the Amah- 
longwa, was seized with convulsions, and some young 
men, its cousins, were sent to consult a woman who 
had familiar spirits. They found the woman at home, 
but it was not until they had waited a long time that 
a small voice proceeding from the roof of the hut 
saluted them. They were, of course, much surprised 
at being addressed from such a place, but soon a 
regular conversation was carried on between them and 
the voices, in the course of which the spirits minutely 
described the particulars connected with the child’s 
illness—a case of convulsions. They then told the 
young man that “the disease was not properly con- 
vulsions, but was occasioned by the ancestral spirits, 
because they did not approve of them living in their 
relative’s kraal, and that, on their return home, they 
were to sacrifice a goat (which was particularly 
described), and pour its gall over the child, giving it 
at the same time Itongo medicine.” This took place 
in the day time, and the woman did nothing but occa- 
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sionally ask the spirits if they were speaking the truth, 
“The young men returned home,” says Calloway, 
“sacrificed the goat, poured the gall on the child, 
plucked for him Itongo medicine, and gave him. the 
expressed juice to drink;” and the child had no return 
of the convulsions, and is still living. The statement . 
that, during the interview, the woman did nothing but 
occasionally ask the spirits if they were speaking the 
truth, is somewhat suspicious, but, whatever the ex- 
planation of the case, one thing seems certain—the 
young men had not seen the woman before, as she 
lived on the coast, a day and a half’s journey from 
them. In the other instance referred to, the ultimate 
result was not so favourable, as the sickness was not 
removed, but it was attended with an incident by 
which we are again reminded of the phenomena of 
Spiritualism. The spirits promised to dig up and- 
bring to the diviner the secret poison which they said 
was causing the sickness inquired about. At the time 
appointed for the poison to be exhibited the old . 
people assembled in the diviner’s hut, and, after 
arranging themselves in a line at the request of the 
spirits, they soon heard, first one thing fall on the 
floor, and then another, until at length each person. 
was told to take up what belonged to him and throw 
it into the running stream, when the disease would be 
carried away. On examining the things “some found 
their beads which they had lost long ago; some found 
earth bound up; others found pieces of some old 
garment; others shreds of something they had worn; 
all found something belonging to them.” In this 
case, also; the voices came from above; but among 
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some peoples the spirit enters into the body of the 
diviner, in like manner as with spiritualistic mediums. 
This is so in China, where the spirit of the dead talks 
with the living through the male or female medium, 
as the case may be—and with all uncultured peoples, 
in fact, who look upon their priests, or sorcery doctors, 
ag oracles. : 

There are two phenomena known to spiritualists 
‘ which we can expect to find only among cultured 
peoples. One of these, the so-called spirit writing, 
has been practised by the Chinese probably from time 
immemorial, and is effected by means of a peculiarly- 
‘shaped pen held by two men and some sand. The 
presence of the spirit is shown by a slow movement of 
the point of the pen tracing characters in the sand. 
After writing a line or two on the sand the pen ceases 
to move, and the characters are transferred to paper. 
After this, if the response is unfinished, another line 
is written, and so on, until the pen entirely ceases its 
motion, which signifies that the spirit of the divinity 
has taken its departure from the pen. Like the spirit 
drawings of modern mediums, the meaning of the 
figures thus obtained is often very difficult to make 
out. The other phenomenon is the rising and floating 
in the air, in which Mr. Home was so great an adept. 
This in all ages has been the privilege of the saints, 
Asiatic or European, Buddhist or Christian, who 
have attained to a state of spiritual ecstacy. 

At the beginning of this Essay it was said that, so 
long as the phenomena of Spiritualism are believed to 
be truc, they have equal influence, whether true or 
false. On the other hand, it must not be thought 

R 
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that, because they are accepted as true by uncultured 
people, therefore they are false, as being merely due» 
to fraud or superstition. To those even who believe 
in a spirit world, the question of spirit action in con- 
nection with the phenomena is one of the utmost 
difficulty ; and a possible explanation may be sug- 
gested of the most remarkable of them, based on 
physical facts recorded by spiritualists themselves, 
without the necessity of seeking spirit agency. It 
has been noticed that the faces which appear at the 
openings of the cabinct in which the Spiritualist 
mediums sit are usually at first, if not ultimately, much 
like the mediums themselves, and yet it scems to be 
absolutely impossible, considering how they are 
secured, that such could be the case. It may, how- 
ever, only be impossible under the ordinary con- 
ditions of physical life. If certain phenomena said 
to have been observed were so in reality, the apparent 
difficulty is removed. It has frequently been noticed 


that colouring matter placed on a spirit hand has -~ 


afterwards been found on the hand or body of the 
medium. This has been established by experiments 
tried for the purpose. Further, it is stated that occa- 
sionally, when a light has been suddenly struck, a 
long hand and arm have been seen swiftly drawn in 
towards the medium. Moreover, the body itself of 
the medium, absurd as such a thing appears to be, has 
been seen to elongate, if we are to believe the state- 
ment of Mrs. Corner, made through the Spiritualist, 
in connection with the medium, Miss Cook. The 
familiar spirit of this medium has been seen rising from 
her body, and some Spiritualists believe that the 


. 
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- spirits usually, if not always, rise out of their mediums. 
In the instance just mentioned the spirit was said to . 
have been visibly connected with the medium by 
cloudy, faintly luminous threads. : 

If we accept these statements as true, most of the 
phenomena of Spiritualism are explainable without 
reference to the agency of spirits. They would show 
that the human body must contain within itself an 
inner form, be it material or immaterial, which, under 
proper conditions, is able to disengage itself either 
wholly or partly from its outer covering, The spirit 
hands which appear, and which are able to move 
heavy weights and convey them long distances 
through the air, would really be those of the medium. 
The faces and full length figures which show them- 
selves, holding conversations, and allowing themselves 
to be touched, and even permitting their robes to be 
cut, become the faces and figures of the mediums. This 
view receives confirmation from the Spiritualist stand- 
point, from the fact (if such it be) that the “doubles” 
of well-known mediums have sometimes been recog- 
nised in the presence of the originals, and (seeing 
that Spiritualists believe the body to be capable of 
elongation) it is not inconsistent with what has been 
observed that the spirit figure is sometimes much 
taller than the medium. It is consistent, moreover, 
with the facts, that the distance from the medium 
within which the spirit figures can appear is limited, 
and that if the hands of the medium be held closely 
from the first, many of the manifestations cannot be 
produced. This point has been insisted upon as 
proof of imposture; but assuming, for the sake of 
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argument, the truth of what is said as to the human 
“double,” it simply shows how intimately associated 
are the external covering and the inner form which 
has to become disengaged to show itself. 

The more the subject is studied the more evident ~ 
does it become that most of the phenomena in 
question are dependent solely on the medium himself. 
The evidence of Mrs. Everitt, given in the Spiritualist, 
seems to furnish the key to all such phenomena as ~’ 
that of the appearance of “Katie King.” Mrs, 
Everitt stated that, when entranced, she had seen her 
own body’ in a chair, and been struck with the 
circumstance; and she added, that in the case of such a 
temporary separation between the spirit and the body, 
these are united by a magnetic cord. We have only 
to imagine that when Mrs. Everitt was entranced, her 
spirit became visible to the persons at the séance, and 
we should have the exact phenomenon produced at 
Miss Cook’s séances. Moreover, the fact of the so- - 
called spirit and the body of the medium being visible ~ 
at the same time, which has been thought to prove. that 
they are perfectly distinct persons, thus loses its 
apparent significance. If Mrs, Everitt’s spirit and the 
body which she saw belonged to the same person, so 
may the spirit seen at Miss Cook’s séances belong to Miss 
Cook herself ; an inference which is supported by the 
fact, that when the former disappeared, it was ab- 
sorbed into Miss Cook’s own organism. The magnetic 
cord which Mrs. Everitt referred to as uniting the 
spirit and body while these are temporarily separated 


1 A more remarkable case even than this was the appearance 
to Professor De Wette of his own double. 
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exists also, so far as can be judged from the published 
reports of the séances of Katie and Miss Cook. 
A remarkable confirmation of the above theory’ is 

- given in a recent work by Col. Olcott, who, in 1874, 
at the Eddy homestead, in Vermont, U.S., witnessed 

the appearance of upwards of five hundred material- 
_ised figures, of the reality of which he was convinced, 
although they could be accounted for as proceeding 
- from the medium himself, and not as due to the 
agency of departed spirits.* 

While offering the above explanation, of many of 

the most importaiit phenomena vouched for by the 
_advocates of Spiritualism, it is simply to show that 
such phenomena, according to the evidence of Spiri- 
tualists themselves, do not require the intervention 
of spirit agency, although this has an important bear- 
ing on the past history of mankind. Spiritism has a 
marvellous influence over the mind of uncultured man, 
and it has retained its influence almost unimpaired 
through most of the phases.of human progress. A 
late French writer, after stating that superstition was 
supreme in the Roman Empire at the commencement__ 
of the Christian era, declares that magic was univer- 
sally practised, with the object of acquiring, by means 
of “demons’—the spirits of the dead—power to 
benefit the person using it, or to injure those who 
were obnoxious to him. It is thus evident that the 
phenomena to which the modern term “ Spiritualism” 
has been applied are of great interest to the Anthro- 


2 This was first published in “ Anthropologia,” in 1875. 


? See “Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science” (1885), 
p. 236, ef seq. 
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pologist, and, indeed, of the utmost importance for a 
right understanding of some of the chief problems: 
with which he has to deal. They constitute: an’ 
element in the life-history of past generations which *: 
cannot be left out of consideration when their mental ’ 
and moral condition are being studied ; and modern 
Spiritualism may, therefore, be studied with great 
advantage as a key to what is more properly called | 
Spiritism. Not that the former can be considered ‘as 
an instance of “survival,” in the proper sense of this - 
phrase. Apart from such isolated instances as that of” 
Swedenborg, Spiritualism is of quite recent introduc: 
tion, and it appears to have had no direct connection . 
with its earlier prototype. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that it sprang up among the people who have , 
long been in contact with primitive tribes, over whom 
Spiritism has always had a powerful influence. It is.’ 
possible that intermixture of Indian blood with that 
of the European settlers in North America may have. 
had something to do with the appearance of Spiri- 
tualism, which would thus be an example of intellec- 
tual reversion, analogous to the physical divergence 
to the Indian type which has by some writers been 
ascribed to the descendants of those settlers. Or the’ 
-former may be merely a resemblance, instead’ of a: 
reversion, dependent on the change in the physical 
organism. In either case, it is somewhat remarkable - 
that many of the so-called “spirits,” which operate* 
through Spiritualist mediums, claim to have had an: 
American (Indian) origin. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
TOTEMS AND TOTEMISM. 


Arter treating of the nature of totems, I propose 

’ to explain the object of totemism as a system, and to 
show its origin. I am not aware that this has yet 
been attempted in an adequate manner, although the 
subject has been referred to, as I shall have occasion 
to show, by several writers of authority. The late 
Dr. J. F. M‘Lennan, who first dealt with the subject 
of totemism, which indeed he made his own, did not: 
profess to explain its origin, notwithstanding certain 
remarks bearing on this question made in the course 
of his inquiries. 

The-first point to be considered is the nature of a 
__“totem,” and this is shown by the meaning of the name 
. itself. The word is taken from the language of the 

Ojibwas, a tribe of the widespread Algonkin stock, 
living near Lake Superior, in North America. It 
signifies the symbol or device of a gens or tribal divi 
sion, that by which it is distinguished from all other 
such divisions. The kind of objects used as totems by 
the aborigines of North America may be seen from 
the names of the gentes into which the Ojibwa tribe 
is divided. These are twenty-three in number, and 
the totemic devices belonging to them comprise nine 
quadrupeds (the chief of which are the Wolf, the 
Bear, the Beaver, and the Turtle), eight birds, five 
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fishes, and one reptile, the snake. There are nu- 
merous other totenis among the American tribes, and 
they are not taken from the animal kingdom only. 
Thus, there are gentes with vegctable totems, such as _ 
Corn, Potatoe, Tobacco-Plant, and Reed-Grass. Natural 
objects, such as Sun, Earth, Sand, Salt, Sea, Snow, 
Ice, Water, and Rain, give names to other tribal divi- 
sions. Among natural phenomena, Thunder is widely” 
spread as the name of a gens, while Wind is used - 
among the Creek Indians; and the Omahas have a 
name meaning Many Seasons. Medicine, Tent, Lodge, 
Bonnet, Leggings, and Knife, have given titles to other 
gentes, and so also has colour. Thus, we have Black 
and Red Omahas, and Blue and Red-Paint Cherokees. 
Names denoting qualities have been taken by some 
gentes, such as Beloved People of the Choctas; Never 
Laugh, Starving, Half-Dead, Meat, Fish-Eaters, and 
' Conjurers of the Blackfeet ; and the Non-Chewing of 
the Delawares. How some of those ideas could be 
represented pictorially as totems is not very apparent, 
and Mr. Lewis Morgan very properly suggests, in 
relation to some of the terms, that nicknames for 
gentes may have superseded the original names; to 
which may be added that probably many of the 
totems are of comparatively modern origin. . 
The natives of Australia make the same use of 
totems as the Americans. The former have divisions 
of the tribe answering to the gentes of the latter, dis- 
tinguished by a common device or totem; and the © ° 
Australian totemic divisions are usually, like the 
American gentes, named after animals. Thus, the: 
Kamilaroi tribes have Kangaroo, Opossum, Iguana, 
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Enix, Bandicoot, and Blacksnake totems. Eaglehawk 


-and Crow are widely spread throughout Eastern 


Australia as names of Class divisions. Totems taken 
from the vegetable kingdom appear to be uncommon, 
as only two are mentioned in the Rev. Lorimer 
Fison’s work on the Kamilaroi. The Rev. George 
Taplin names two others among the totems of the 
South Australian tribes, each of which has a “tutelary 
genius,” or “tribal symbol,” in the shape of some 
bird, beast, fish, reptile, insect, or substance. The 
divisions of a tribe in Western Victoria take their 


‘totems from natural features, such as Water, Mountain, 


Swamp, and River, and in North-Western Victoria 
the totemic divisions include Hot- Wind and Belonging- 
to-the-Sun. 

Although no such developed totemic system as that 
in use by the natives of Australia and North America 
is known now to exist elsewhere, yet there are traces 
of the use of totems by many other peoples. Thus, 
among the Bechuanas of South Africa,’ each tribe 
takes its name from an animal or plant, and its mem- 
bers are known as “men of the crocodile,” “men 
of the fish,” “men of the monkey,” “men of the 
buffalo,” “men of the wild vine,” &c. The head 
of the family, which holds the first rank in the 
tribe, receives the title of ‘“‘great man” of the 
animal whose name it bears, and no one belong- 


" ing to the tribe will eat the flesh, or clothe himself 


with the skin, of its protecting animal, who is regarded 


1 Casalis’ “ Les Basoutos,” p. 221. The Hottentots are said 
to have given animal names, such as Horse, Lion, Sheep, Ass, 
&c., to their children. Kolben’s “Cape of Good Hope,” p. 147. 
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as the father of the tribe. Many of the Arab tribés. 
take their names from animals, such as the Lion,» 
the Panther, the Wolf, the Bear, the Dog, the Fox, 
the Hyena, the Sheep, and many others.’ Professor 
Robertson Smith, who has endeavoured to establish. 
the existence of totemism among the early Arabs,’ 
states that the totem animal was not used as ordinary 
food by those connected with it. Again, some of the 
Kolarian tribes of India are divided into clans named 
after animals, and we find the Heron, Hawk, Crow, 
and Eel clans among the Oraon and Munda tribes of: 
Chota-Nagpur. : 
A totem origin may probably be ascribed to the — 
animal ancestry claimed by a chief or his tribe. Thus, 
it is said by M. M. Valikhanof? that “a characteristic 
feature in Central Asiatic traditions is the derivation. 
of their origin from some animal.” The Kastsché, or. 
Tele people, are said to have sprung from the marriage 
of a wolf and a beautiful Hun Princess. The Tugas 
professed to be descended from a she-wolf, and the ~ 
Tufans, or Tibetans, from a dog. The Chinese ‘ 
affirmed, moreover, that Balaché, the hereditary chief 
of the Mongol Khans, was the son of a blue wolf* and ; 
awhite hind. Traces of the use of totems by the 


* 
?« Kinship and Marriage in Karly Arabia,” pp. 17, 192, ef seq. | 
? Quoted by Dr. J. F. M‘Lennan in the Fortnightly Review, - 
vol. vi., new series, p. 418, ’ 
*The “Genealogical Tree of the Turks” ascribes a wolf’ 
paternity to the sons of the Princess Choyumna Khan (Miles? 
Translation, p. 47). Is there a totemic reference in the game of 
Kokburi, “ green-wolf,” practised by the Nomads of Central 
» Asia in imitation of bride-racing? Vambery’s “Travels in: 
Central Asia,” p. 323. 
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Chinese themselves are not wanting. “Their expres- 


sion for the people is Pih-sing, meaning “the hundred 
family names.” As a fact, there are about four 
hundred such names in China, and the intermarriage 
of persons having the same family name is absolufely 
forbidden. The importance of this prohibition will 
be apparent when we come to consider the incidents 
of totemism. Mr. Robert Hart states’ that some of 
the Chinese surnames have reference to animals, fruits, 
metals, natural objects, &c., such as Horse, Sheep, 
Ox,? Fish, Bird, Flower, Rice, River, Water, Cloud, 
Gold, &c., &. He adds, “In some parts of the 


country large villages are met with, in each of which | 


there exists but one family name; thus, in one district 
will be found, say, three villages, each containing two 
or three thousand people, the one of the ‘ Horse,’ the 
second of the ‘Sheep,’ and the third of the ‘Ox’ 
family name.” According to the rule that a man 
cannot marry a woman of his own family name, 
a ‘Horse’ cannot marry a ‘Horse,’ but must 


marry a ‘Sheep,’ or an ‘Ox,’ and we may suppose _ 


that these animals were originally the totems or devices 
of particular family groups; in like manner, as the 
Wolf, the Bear, and the Beaver are, among the 
American aborigines, totems of the groups of kin to 
which the term gens is applied.” 
The former use of totems may probably be ‘iesitined 
also when animal names are applied, not to tribal divi- 


1 «Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity,” by Lewis H. 
Morgan, p. 424. - 


2 ‘These and nine other animals give names to the twelve years 
of the Mogul calendar. 
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sions, but to the tribes themselves, as we have seen is 


the case with the Arabs. Thus, when the great Hindu 
Epic,’ in describing the adventures of Arjuna, one of 
the Pandavan Princes, says that the Nagas or Serpents 


were defeated with the aid of Peacocks, we must. 


whderstand that a people known as Peacocks, from 
their totemic device, defeated a people whose badge 
was a serpent. The Peacock was indeed the heraldic 
device of the Tambouk Kings of Orissa. Probably 
the existence of the Simghs or Lions, the warrior 
caste of the tribes of North-Western India, may be 
accounted for in the same way. Dr. M‘Lennan’ refers 
to numerous facts to prove that many animals, among 
others the Serpent, the Horse, the Bull, the Lion, the 
Bear, the Dog, and the Goat gave names to ancient 
tribes, who used the animals after whom they were 


called as badges. “He goes further than this, and” 


supposes that all the ancient nations passed through 
a totem stage, in which they had animals and plants 
for gods. This question, however, we shall have 
occasion to refer to later on. 

The nature of totems having been shown, the object 
of totemism as a system has now to be explained. 
The Rev. George Taplin remarks that each Narrinyeri 
- tribe is regarded as a family, every member of which 


is a blood relation, and the totem borne by the’ 


Australian tribe, or rather tribal division, is thus the 
symbol of a family group, in like manner as the, 
American totem is the device of a gens. The first 


question asked of a stranger by the Dieyerie tribe of — 


? Mahabharata,—Talbot Wheeler’s “ History of India,” vol i., 
p. 412. ? Fortnightly Review, vol. vi., u. s., p. 563, ef seg. 
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‘Cooper’s Creek, in Central Australia, is “Of what 
family (murdoo) are you?” Each murdoo is dis- 
tinguished by a special name, being that of some 
object which, according to a tribal legend, may be 
animate or inanimate, such as a dog, mouse, emu, 
iguana, rain, &c.’ It is evident that the Australiat 
totemic device is equivalent to a family name, a name 
which belongs to all the members of a particular 
group, and which cannot be held by any person not 
belonging by birth or adoption to that group, so that 
it is aptly termed by the Rev. Lorimer Fison? a 
“badge of fraternity.” This badge answers to the 
“device of a gens,” as the token of the American 
tribes is defined, and its possession by any person is 
proof that he belongs to a particular gens or tribal 
division, and that he is entitled or subject to all the 
rights, privileges, and obligations of its members. . 
Schoolcraft very properly terms the gens the totemic 
institution, and as the rights, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of the gens are attached to the totem, a con- 
sideration of them will throw much light on the 
subject of this paper. 

According to Mr. Morgan,® the gens came into 
-being upon three principal conceptions, the bond of 
kin, a pure lineage through descent in the female line, 
and non-intermarriage in the gens. Leaving out of 
view for the present the question of descent, the other 
conceptions give rise to obligations of great im- 
portance. The bond of kin assumes the positive 


1“ The Native Tribes of South Australia,” p. 260. 
2 Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” p. 166. * “ Ancient Society,” p. 69. 
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obligation of mutual help, defence, and redress of .: 
injuries among the members of the gens; while the 
third conception implies the negative obligation which 
prevents the intermarriage of persons belonging to a 
common totem. The negative obligation is, however, 
no less than the positive obligation, based on the con- 
- ception of kinship, and the totem device of the gens 
is, therefore, well described as the badge of a fraternal - 
group. The obligation of mutual aid and defence 
implies the co-relative duty of doing nothing to injure 
a fellow member of the gens, in accordance with 
which all individuals of the same totem must treat.’ 
each other as brethren. This applies not only ;to 
human beings, but also to the totem objects, although 
these may be killed and caten by persons not be- 
longing to the fraternal group, bywhich they are 
regarded as sacred. Sir George Grey says,! in relation ” 
to the obongs or totems of the Western Australians, 
“a certain mysterious connection exists between the 
family and its kobong, so that a member of the ~ 
family will never kill an animal of the species to 
which his kobong belongs, should he find it asleep ; 
indeed, he always kills it reluctantly, and never without 
affording it a chance of escape.” He adds: “This 
arises from the family belief, that some one individual 
of the species is their nearest friend, to kill whom 
would be a great crime, and to be carefully avoided. - 
Similarly a native who has a vegetable for his kobong 
may not gather it under certain circumstances, and at, - 
a particular period of the year.” So, also, the abo- 


1“ Travels in North-Western Australia,” vol. ii, p. 229. 
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riyines of North America will not hunt, kill, or eat 
any animal of the form of their own totem. 
. Where, therefore, we find particular animals for- 
_ bidden for food to a class of individuals we may 
assume that such animals have a totemic character. 
Thus, Bosman relates’ that, on the Gold Coast of 
Guinea, each person “is forbidden the eating of one 
sort of flesh or other; one eats no mutton, another no 
goats’-flesh, beef, swines’-flesh, wild fowl, &.” He 
points out that this restraint is not for a limited 
time, but for the whole of life; and as a son never 
eats what his father is restrained from, or a daughter 
that which her mother cannot eat, the forbidden 
object partakes of the nature of a totem. It is 
doubtful whether the Islanders of the Pacific ever 
possessed systematic totemism, although traces of the 
use of totems may, perhaps, be found in the names 
taken from plants met with in some of the islands, 
and even in the word ‘‘Samoa,” which is said by 
the Rev. Wyatt Gil to mean “the family or clan 
of the Moa,” the Polynesian term for fowl. The 
Samoans entertained ideas as to particular animals, 
such as the eel, the shark, the turtle, the dog, the 
owl, and the lizard, similar to the notions associated 
with the totems of other peoples. They supposed 
_ those animals to be ‘incarnations of household deities, 
and no man dare injure or eat the animal which was: 
the incarnation of his own god, although he could 
eat freely of the incarnation of another man’s god8 


1 « Description of the Coast of Guinea,” p. 129. 
2 « Life in the Southern Isles,” p. 25. 
* Tarner’s “ Nineteen Years in Polynesia,” p. 238. 
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Notions of the same kind were -prevalent through- 
out the islands of the Pacific! Thus, the Fijians 
supposed every man to be under the protection of a_ 
special god, who resided in or was symbolised by 
some animal, or other natural object, such as a rat, a 
shark, a hawk, a tree, &c. No one would eat the 
particular animal associated with his own god;? 
which explains the fact that cannibalism was not 
quite universal among the Fijians, as some gods were 
believed to reside in human bodies: The heathen 
Fijians allow souls not only to all mankind, but to 
animals and plants, and even to houses, canoes, and 
all mechanical contrivances. As soon as their parents 
die they are enrolled among the family gods, whose 
protecting care is firmly believed in It is very 
prebable that these gods, who answer to the house- 
hold deities of the Samoans, are regarded as being” 
incarnate in the sacred animals, &c., of the tribe, 
towards whom, as being re-embodiments of deceased 
ancestors, they necessarily stand in a fraternal relation. 

These ideas show a close connection between 
animal-worship and ancestor-worship, and they have 
an important bearing on the origin of totemism. 
We have seen that the obligations of the totemic 
institution are based on the conception of kinship. 
This is also essential to ancestor-worship, which, like 


1 See Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture,” vol. ii., p. 218. 
? Wood’s “ Natural History of Man,” vol. ii, pp. 271, 290. 


® “ Seemann’s “ Mission to Viti,” p. 891. On the temple at 
Dorey in New Guinea are sculptured the representations of the 
crocodile and serpent ancestors of some of the Doreah families. 
D’Estrey’s “ Papouasie,” p. 132. 
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totemism, rests on the obligation of mutual aid and 
protection. The worshippers make the offerings and 
perform the rites required by their deceased ances- 
tors, who in return give their protection and assistance 
to their descendants. This mutual obligation is associ- 
ated with the superstitious regard for certain animals 
and other objects. The venerated animals are not 
killed or eaten by those who are connected with 
them by superstitious ties, and they are supposed, on 
their part, to act as protectors to their human allies, 
by whom they are viewed as guardian spirits. Catlin, 
the American traveller, gives a vivid description of 
the mode in which the Indian acquires such a 
guardian. He states' that every Indian must “make 
mystery,” that is, obtain the protection of some 
mysterious power which is supposed to be connected 
with what is known as the mystery bag. When a 
boy has attained the age of 14 or 15 years, he absents 
himself for several days from his father’s lodge, 
“lying on the ground in some remote or secluded 
spot, crying to the Great Spirit, and fasting the whole 
time. During this period-of peril and abstinence, 
when he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, or reptile 
of which he dreams (or pretends to have dreamed, 
perhaps), he considers the Great Spirit has designated 
for his mysterious protector through life. He then 
returns home to his father’s lodge, and relates his 
success, and after allaying his thirst and satisfying his 
appetite, he sallies forth with weapons or traps until 


1“ Manners and Customs of the Indians,” vol. i., p. 36, and 
vol. ii., 247. 


8 
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he can procure the animal or bird, the skin of which 
he preserves entire, and ornaments it according to his 
own fancy, and carries it with him through life, for 
good luck (as he calls it): as his strength in battle, 
and in death his guardian spirit, that is buried with 
him, and which is to conduct him safe to the beautiful 
hunting grounds, which he contemplates in the world 
to come.” In California it was thought that the 
Great Spirit sent, in a vision, to every child of seven 
years of age, the appearance of some animal to be its 
protector or guardian. The African fetish super- 
stition is of much the same character, as the fetish 
object: is worshipped solely that it may give the pro- 
tecting aid which the Indian expects from his animal 
guardian. Mr. Cruickshank says,’ in relation to the 
natives of the Gold Coast of Western Africa, that 
they believe “the Supreme Being has bestowed upon 
a variety of objects, animate and inanimate, the 
attributes of Deity, and that he directs every indivi- 
dual man in his choice of. his object of worship. . . . 
It may be a block, a stone, a tree, a river, a lake, a 
mountain, a snake, an alligator, a bundle of rags, or 
whatever the extravagent imagination of the idolater 
may pitch upon.” Here, although the nature of the 
protecting influence is apparently different from that 
which the Americans are supposed to obtain, it is in 
reality the same. In either case it is a guardian 
spirit, whether it is called a “mystery” animal or an 
object having the attributes of Deity. 

Dr. M‘Lennan saw a necessary connéction between 


1 « Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast,” vol. ii, p, 128. 
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totemism and animal-worship, and he affirms!: that 
the ancient nations passed, in pre-historic times, 
“through the totem stage, having animals and 
plants, and the heavenly bodies conceived as animals, 
for gods before the anthropomorphic gods appeared.” 
By totem, Dr. M‘Lennan evidently understood merely 
the animal or plant friend or protector of the family © 
or tribe, and if it had any reference to soul or spirit, 
it is the soul or spirit of the animal or plant. He 
speaks’ of men “believing themselves to be of the 
serpent-breed derived from serpent-ancestors,” and 
so of other animals. He does not see in the totem 
any reference to the actual progenitor of the 
family, and he could hardly do ‘so in accordance 
with his view of the mental condition of men 
in the totem stage, where “natural phenomena 
are ascribable to the presence in animals, plants, and 
things, and in the forces of nature, of such spirits 
prompting to action as men are conscious they them- 
selves possess.” Professor Robertson Smith accepts, 
in his work on the early Arabs,’ Dr. M‘Lennan’s 
views on the subject of totemism and animal-worship, 
and gives as one of the three points which supply 
complete proof of early totemism in any race, “the 
prevalence of the conception that the members of the 
stock are of the blood of the eponym animal, or are 
sprung from a plant of the species chosen as totem.” 
When Prof. Smith comes to consider this point, how- 
ever, it appears that among the Arabs certain animals 


* Fortnightly Review, vol. vi., n. 8., p. 408. 
? Ditto, p. 569, and vol. vii., n.s., p. 214. 
° “ Kinship and Marriage,” p. 186, et seq. 
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were not eaten because “they were thought to be 
men in another guise,” that is, they were not merely 
animals but were men in disguise.’ This is very differ- 
ent from the animistic theory, which makes men trace 
their descent from animals or plants, although these 
may be supposed to have the same kind of spirits as 
their human descendants; but it is consistent with 
the doctrine of transmigration to which we shall have 
soon to refer. 

Dr. M‘Lennan’s hypothesis may be tested by what 
we know of the animal-worship of ancient Egypt, 
where some animals were universally worshipped, 
while others were regarded with veneration only in 
particular districts, of which they were the guardians, 
and by whose inhabitants they were carefully pro- 
tected. We have here the operation of the idea of a 
special relation subsisting between certain persons and 
particular animals, such as we have seen to exist in 
connection with totemism ; and that relationship must, 
according to Dr. M‘Lennan’s hypothesis that animal and. - 
plant gods were the earliest to be worshipped, have 
depended on the animal descent of those persons. This 
explanation may appear to find some support in M. Mas- 
pero’s statement,” that all the sacred animals of Egypt 
were at first adored in their animal character, and that 
afterwards they were identified with the gods of whom 
ultimately they became the incarnation or living taber- 
nacle. It is very improbable, however, that the gods 
would be identified with animals, unless such animals 


? Kinship and Marriage,” p. 204. 
as Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de l’Orient,” 4th edition, 
Pp 
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were already regarded as divine, or as connected with 
the peoples of whom they were the guardians—by 
virtue of such a special relationship as is thought by 
the Pacific Islanders to subsist between certain persons 
and the sacred animals in which their ancestors are 
incarnated. As a fact, the worship of animals was 
established in ancient Egypt by a king of the 
second dynasty.‘ Moreover, it has been shown by 
M. Pierret that the Egyptian religion was essentially 
monotheistic, the different gods represented on the 
monuments being merely symbols. “ Their very form,” 
says that writer, ‘‘ proves that we cannot see in them 
real beings. A god represented with the head of a 
bird or of a quadruped can have only an allegorical 
character, in like manner as the lion with a human 
head called a sphinx has never passed for a real animal. 
It is only a question of hieroglyphics. The various 
personages of the Pantheon represent the functions of 
the Supreme God, of the only and hidden God, who 
preserves His identity and the fulness of His attributes 
under each of His forms.” Dupuis, in his History of 
Religions,’ refers to the ancient opinion that the division 
of Egypt into thirty-six nomes or provinces was in imita- 
tion of the thirty-six decans into which the Zodiac was 
divided, each of which had its protector. The heavenly 
guardians became the protecting deities of the Egyp- 
tian nomes which took the names of the animals there 
revered as images of the patron gods. That opinion 
is consistent with the view expressed by M. Pierret as 
to the character of the Egyptian deities. Dr. M‘Lennan 


1 Lenormant, “Histoire Ancienne de l’Orient,” 9th edition, t. ii., 
p. 212, ef seg. 2 « Origine de tous les Cultes,” t. i., p. 77. 
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supposes," however, that the heavenly bodies were 
conceived as gods before the anthropomorphic gods 
appeared. He argues that, as there is nothing in the 
grouping of the stars to suggest animal forms, and as 
stars, when named, were given names that commanded 
respect, if not veneration, “the animals whose names 
were transferred to the stars or Stellar groups, were 
on earth highly, ifnot religiously, regarded,” in support 
of which view he shows that nearly all the animals so 
honoured were anciently worshipped as gods. It by 
no means follows, however, that these animals were 
so worshipped before being transferred to the heavens ; 
and possibly this had nothing to do with any special 
regard for such animals. Much depends on the origin 
and object of the constellations. There is still great 
uncertainty on this point, but it is probable that the 
signs of the Zodiac, at least, were supposed to represent 
certain cosmical phenomena connected with the pro- 
gress of the seasons, or with day and night, half of 


the signs being diurnal and masculine, and the other ~~ 


half being nocturnal and feminine.? 

In a very suggestive work by Mr. Andrew Lang, it 
is said* that Dr. M‘Lennan gave up his hypothesis 
and ceased to have any view on the origin of 
totemism, and that its origin and determining causes 
are still unknown. Mr. Lang himself suggests a 
probable origin when he says, “people united by 
contiguity, and by the blind sentiment of kinship not 
yet brought into explicit consciousness, might mark 

) Fortnightly Review, vol. vi., n. s., p. 563. 


° Dupuis Op. cit., t. iii., “ De la Sphere,” p. 19. 
5“ Custom and Myth,” 2nd edition, p. 262. 
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themselves by a badge, and might thence devise a 
name, and later might invent a myth of their descent 
from the object which the badge represented ;” the 
meaning of which appears to be that, before blood 
relationship was recognised, persons living together 
marked! themselves to enable their common origin to 
be remembered. Mr. Lang adds, however, that “the 
very nature of totemism shows that it took its present 
shape at a time when men, animals, and plants were 
conceived of as physically akin; when names were 
handed on through the female line; when exogamy 
was the rule of marriage, and when the family theo- 
retically included all persons bearing the same family 
name, that is, all who claimed kindred with the same 
plant, animal, or object, whether the persons are 
really akin or not.” According to this view, kinship 
was fully recognised when totemism was established ; 
as descent in the female line is based on that recog- 
nition, and exogamy was the result of the objection 
entertained by the lower races to the intermarriage of 
persons nearly related by blood or adoption. This 
feeling could hardly be so strong when totemism 
took its present shape, which is probably its original 
shape, if, when totems were invented, kinship was not 
recognised. The very nature of the totem is the 
conception of a special relation between men and 
certain animals and plants, and it is this conception, 
together with that of the totem as a protecting in- 
fluence, which have to be explained. 

1 As to supposed use of the totem as a tattoo mark, see 


M‘Lennan, loc. cit., p. 418, and Smith’s “ Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia,” p. 213, ef seg. : 
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According to Sir John Lubbock, totemism is the 
stage of human progress in which natural objects, 
trees, lakes, stones, animals, &, are worshipped, 
and it is regarded as equivalent to nature-worship. 
Totemism, again,? is the deification of classes, so that 
“the Redskin who regards the bear, or the wolf, as 
his totem, feels that he is in intimate, though mys- 
terious, association with the whole species.” The 
explanation given by Sir John Lubbock® of the phase 
of totemism which relates to the worship of animals 
is, that it originated “from the practice of naming, 
firet individuals, and then their families, after par- 
ticular animals. A family, for instance, which was 
called after the bear, would come to look on that 
animal first with interest, then with respect, and at 
length with a sort of awe.” This does not go far 
enough, however, as it is not shown why certain © 
animals and other objects are chosen as totems, or 
why such totems are not only viewed with veneration : 
but are regarded as friends and protectors. Dr. E. B. 
Tylor well objects,‘ “as to animal-worship, when we 
find men paying distinct and direct reverence to the 
lion, the bear, or the crocodile, as mighty superhuman 
beings, or adoring other beasts, birds, or reptiles as 
incarnations of spiritual deities, we can hardly super- 
sede such well-defined developments of animistic 
religion, by seeking their origin in personal names of 
deceased ancestors, who chanced to be called Lion, 
Bear, or Crocodile.” 


‘ “Origin of Civilisation,” 8rd edition, p. 199, 
? Ditto, p. 327. ® Ditto, p. 253, 
‘ « Primitive Culture,” vol. ik, p. 215. 
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The fundamental basis of totemism is undoubtedly 
to be found in that phase of human thought in which 
spirits are supposed “to inhabit trees and groves, 
and to move in the winds and stars,” and in which 
almost every phase of nature is personified. But 
whether, as asserted by Dr. M‘Lennan,? “ the animi- 
tion hypothesis, held as a faith, is at the root of all 
the mythologies,” or whether the ideas of animism, as 
found expressed in totemism, have been derived from 
the doctrines of the ancient religions, is a question. 
According to the religious philosophy of antiquity, as 
expressed by Pythagoras, “ the pure and simple essence 
of the Deity, was the common source of all the forms of 
nature, which, according to their various modifications, 
possess different properties.” The Universe or Great 
Cause, animated and intelligent, and subdivided into 
a multitude of partial causes likewise intelligent, was 
divided also into two great parts, the one active and 
the other passive. Of these parts, the active com- 
prises the Heavens, and the passive the Earth and the 
elements. In addition to this division was another, 
that of principles, of which one, answering to the 
active cause, was the principle of light or good, and 
the other, answering to the passive cause, was the 
principle of darkness or evil.’ A very practical form 
of the ancient belief embodied in that philosophical 
system was entertained by the early Scandinavians, 
who, says Mallet,’ supposed that ‘from the supreme 
divinity emanated an infinity of inferior deities and 

1 Loe. cit., p. 422. 


2? Dupuis “ Abrégé de l’Origine,” pp. 71, 83. 
3 Ditto, p. 66. 
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spirits, of whom every visible part of the universe 
was the residence and the temple, which intelli- 
gences not only dwell in them, but also direct their 
operations. Each element had its intelligence or 
proper deity ; the Earth, the Water, the Fire, the Air, 
the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars. It was contained 
also in the trees, the forests, the rivers, the mountains, 
the rocks, the winds, the thunder, the tempest, which 
therefore deserved religious worship.” There is no 
reference here to the twofold division of nature, but 
it is found in the analogous beliefs of early races. 
Thus, Lenormant, in his work on “Chaldean Magic 
and Sorcery,”! when comparing the Finnish and 
Accadian Mythologies, speaks of their having “the 
same principle of the personification of natural 
phenomena, objects, and classes of beings belonging 
to the animated world.” An idea of dualism, how- 
ever, pervaded this system, which supposed that there 
was “a bad as well as a good spirit attached to each 


celestial body, each element, each phenomenon, each --- 


object, and each being,” which were ever trying to 
supplant each other.? Thus, both Accadians and 
Finns “recognised two worlds at enmity with each 
other; that of the gods together with the propitious 
spirits, and that of the demons, respectively the king- 
dom of light and that of darkness, the region of good 
and that of evil.” 
At first sight these ideas have no special bearing on - 

the subject of totemism, but it is different when we 


? English edition, p. 250. 
? Ditto, p. 145. 5 Ditto, p. 255. 
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consider certain notions entertained by the Australian 
aborigines. 

The Rev. Lorimer Fison remarks,! “the Australian 
totems have a special value of their own. Some of 
them divide not mankind only, but the whole uni- 
verse, into what may almost be called gentile divi- 
sions.” The natives of Port Mackay, in Queensland, 
allot everything in nature into one or other of the 
two classes, Wateroo and Yungaroo, into which their 
tribe is divided. The wind belongs to one and the 
rain to the other. The Sun is Wateroo and the Moon is 
Yungaroo. The stars are divided between them, and 
the division to which any star belongs can be pointed 
out. The Mount Gambier tribe of South Australia 
has a similar arrangement, but natural objects are 
allied with the totemic subdivisions. Mr. Fison gives 
examples of this as supplied to him by Mr. D. S, 
Stewart, from which it appears that rain, thunder, 
lightning, winter, hail, clouds, &c., are associated with 
the crow totem, and the stars, moon, &c., belong to 
the same totemic class as the black cockatoo; while 
the black, crestless cockatoo subdivision includes the 
sun, summer, autumn, wind, &. The native of South 
Australia thus “looks upon the Universe as a Great 
Tribe, to one of whose divisions he himself belongs; 
and all things, animate and inanimate, which belong 
to his class, are parts of the body corporate whereof 
he himself is part.” 

There is a curious parallelism between this system 
and the ancient doctrine of the separation of the intelli- 


1 Op. cit., p. 167, et seq. 
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gent Universe into two great divisions, the celestial and. 
terrestrial, or that of light and that of darkness. In 
the totemic system one great division includes the sun 
and summer, answering to the realm of light, and the 
other division comprises moon, stars, winter, thunder, 
clouds, rain, hail, answering to the realm of darkness. 
The American aborigines also show traces of the 
notion of the dual division of nature in their hero- 
myths, which, according to Dr. Brinton,’ are in- 
tended to express “the daily struggle which is ever 
going on between Day and Night, between Light 
and Darkness, between Storm and Sunshine.” It is 
not improbable that the American totem system is 
based on the idea of duality. Although the totem 
divisions or gentes are now so numerous, there is 
no reason to believe that, as long since mentioned by 
Lafitau’ in relation to the Iroquois and Hurons, that 
they had at one time not more than three gentes. 
Mr. Morgan states, indeed, that the Iroquois com- 
menced with two gentes, and it is possible that the 
original totems of all the North Americans were only 
two in number. The Wolf and the Bear, which pro- 
bably answer to Light and Darkness,’ are the only 
totems common to all the great families of tribes of 
that area. 

The dualism of the American mythology possesses 
the element of antagonism between the powers of 


2“ American Hero-Myths,” p. 65. 
2 “Ties Meeurs des Sauvages,” t. i., 465. 


* See Gubernatis’ “Zoological Mythology,” passim. Dr. 
Brinton shows that the Great Rabbit of Algonkin Mythology is 
the Light God.—Op. cit., p. 47. 
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light and those of darkness, which was met with in 
the ancient mythologies. The Australian dualism 
appears to lose sight of that opposition, and to look 
upon the two great divisions of nature represented by 
light and darkness as forming parts of a great whole. 
This idea is not wanting, however, to one phase of 
what Lenormant terms the “ naturalistic pantheism” 
of ancient religions, The French historian states? that, 
although the Magi “preserved the dualistic form 
which the old Proto-Medic religion must have ad- 
mitted,” yet they considered the antagonism between 
the good and the bad spirits to be only superficial, 
“ for they regerded the representatives of the two 
opposing prinviples as consubstaiitial, equal in power, 
and emanating both from one and the same pre- 
existent principle.” Lenormant finds traces of this 
notion in the old Accadian system, and he affirms? 
that Magism goes further than the perception of a 
common principle from which both the evil and the 
good principles emanated, seeing that it did not bind 
itself to the worship of the latter, but rendered equal 
homage to the two principles. This fact has an im- 
portant bearing on the worship of the Evil Being 
so prevalent among the lower races, in combination 
with the simple recognition of the existence of a 
Good Being. 

What has been said throws great light on the fun- 
damental ideas of totemism, but it does not account 
for the notion of protection, which forms the real 
practical feature of that system. This notion can, 


1“ Ohaldean Magic,” p. 228. ? Ditto, p. 23]. 
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however, be found in certain doctrines of the 
ancient Persian religion. Dr. M*Lennan réfers," in 
support of his hypothesis, that animal gods were pro- 
longations of the totems, to the opinion said to have 
been entertained by the Peruvians, that “there was 
not any beast or bird upon the earth whose shape or 
image did not shine in the heavens, by whose influence 
its similitude was generated on the earth, and its 
species increased.” From this he assumes ‘“ that the. 
celestial beings were conceived to be in the shape of | 
the animals, and to have special relations to their 
breed on the earth.” ‘The Peruvian notion is, how- 
ever, rather a phase of the ancient belief, expressed 
in the cosmogony of Zoroaster, that all things on earth 
had celestial prototypes which emanated from the 
Deity. As Lenormant remarks,” “stars, animals, men, 
angels themselves—in one word, every created being 
had his Fravishi, who was invoked in prayers and 
sacrifices, and was the invisible protector who watched 
untiringly over the being to whom he was attached.” 
The Mazdian fravishis answer to the personal spirits 
of nature-worship, and, according to the Accadian 
Magical Table, every man had “from the hour of his 
birth a special god attached to him, who lived as his 
protector and his spiritual type.”* We have here the 


) Fortnightly Review, vol. vii., n. 8. p. 212. ? Op. cit., p. 199. 


* This idea survives in the personal patron saints of the Greek 
Church. The special god was of a peculiar character, “ par- 
taking of the imperfections and foibles of human nature,” and, 
like the Mazdian fravishi, it was part of the man’s soul. 
Lenormant says, however, that in the Mazdian books, “the 
conception rose to a higher degree, detaching itself from the 
materiality and imperfections of the terrestrial nature.” 
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idea of guardianship by a mysterious being which is so 
importané in connection with the totem, but there is 
no suggestion that the fravishi itself ever became em- 
bodied in a terrestrial form, although there does not 
appear to be any reason why it should not do so. 

We have, in the doctrine of transmigration of souls, 
however, a sufficient explanation of the special asso- 
ciation between a particular totem and the members 
ofthe gens or family group to which it gives name. 
According to that doctrine, as stated in the Hindoo 
code, known as the Laws of Menu (chap. xii.), “with 
whatever disposition of mind a man shall perform in 
this life any act, religious or moral, in a future body 
endued with the same quality, shall he receive his 
retribution.” Numerous animals are named as proper 
for such re-incarnation, and even vegetables and 
mineral substances appear among them. Transmigra- 
tion seems to have been considered by Oriental teach- 
ing essential to the attainment of perfection by the 
human soul, and the forms through. which it is sup- 
posed to pass, include not only beasts, birds, and 
fishes, but also trees, stones, and other inanimate 
objects. The great Gautama himself is said to have 
passed through all the existences of earth, air, and sea, 
as well as through all the conditions of human life, 
before he became the Buddha. Dr. M‘Lennan says? 
it is of the essence of the doctrine of transmigration 
that “everything has a soul or spirit, and that the 
spirits are mostly human in the sense of having once 


” See “ Evolution of Morality,” vol. ii., p. 154, et seq. 
° Loe, cit., p. 423. 
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been in human bodies.” We have here the key to the 
problem of totemism, which receives its solution in the 
idea that the totem is the re-incarnated form of the 
legendary ancestor of the gens or family group allied to 
the totem. The belief that the spirits of the dead do 
take on themselves animal forms is widely spread.1 
The most remarkable example of this belief is that 
which views certain snakes, not merely as re-incarna- 
tions of human souls, but as re-embodiments of ances- 
tors of the people by whom such snakes are venerated. 
Serpent-worship is, indeed, closely connected with the 
worship of ancestors. The followers of the serpent 
believed themselves “to be of the serpent-breed, 
derived from a serpent ancestor,” and we know that 
peoples have claimed to belong to the serpent race. 
Such a claim, or that to a monkey relationship 
made by some of the dark tribes of India, would be 
readily admitted by the savage mind, and it may be 
explained on the principle that the legendary ancestor 
of the race is supposed to have become re-incarnated 
in monkey or stiake form, and that monkeys or 
snakes as well as men are his descendants. 

At the same time it is very probable that some 
savages do not distinguish between the man and the 
animal incarnation, and that if they think at all of the 
ancestor of the race, it is under the animal form. It 
must be remembered, however, that what to us is a 
monkey or a bear is to the uncultured mind an incar- 
nate spirit, and it is this spirit-existence which is 
referred to when men speak of their ancestors as 


* See Tylor, op. cit., vol. ii., p. 6. 
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animals or plants. ‘This explanation is applicable also 
to the case where descent is claimed from one of the 
heavenly bodies. Particular stars are often identified 
with persons who, distinguished while on earth, are 
thought to be no less distinguished after death. The 
spirit of the dead person thus becomes identified with 
the star. When, therefore, a man or family claims 
the Sun or the Moon as an ancestor, the spirit of the 
luminary is really referred to. In fact, to the lower 
races the Sun and the Moon are great beings, and 
there is no apparent reason to them why a great man 
should not be descended from the spirit of the Sun or 
Moon, or after death be identified as that spirit. 
Perhaps, when the Egyptian Monarch was called 
Pharaoh, he was thought to be actually a descendant 
of Phra, the Sun.’ Such may have been the case also 
with the Incas and other royal families who have 
claimed to be of solar descent. Whether the Sun 
was regarded as the great ancestor of the race, or only 
as the re-embodiment of his spirit, it would be an 
_equally powerful totem, a remark which applies as 
well to the Moon or other heavenly bodies. In 
ancient times the Solar and Lunar races were very 
powerful in the East, and their representatives are still 
to be found in India among the Rajpoots- and Jats.* 
Tn ancient philosophy, the Sun and the Moon would 
represent the two realms of Light and Darkness, into 


’ Osburn’s “‘ Egypt and Her Testimony to the Truth,” p. 2. 
The God Amoun is said to address Sethos as “ my beloved son, 
my lineal descendant.”—Ditto, p. 49. 


* Professor Robert Smith (op. cit., p. 17) refers to Arab tribes, 
called “ Children of the Sun” and “ Children of the Moon.” 
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which the visible Universe was divided, and as totems © 
they probably stood at first in the same relation to 
other totems as those of the Australian primary classes 
stand to the totems of the secondary groups or gentes. 
It is known that various animals were anciently asso- 
ciated with the Sun or the Moon, or were venerated 
as emblems of the Solar or Lunar Deity. Thus, the 
Lion, the Bull, the Horse, the Elephant, the Monkey, 
the Ram, and the Eagle, with others, were solar 
animals ; while, among other animals, the Cow, the 
Hare, the Dog, the Beaver, the Dove, and the Fish, 
were lunar animals.1 An example of the process by 
which certain creatures became associated with those 
heavenly bodies is noted by Macrobius, who says of 
the Lion, ‘‘this beast seems to derive his own nature 
from the Sun, being, in force and heat, as superior to 
all other animals as the Sun is to the Stars.” Another 
example, but of a different character, and taken from 
a very different quarter, may be cited. 

The Mount Gambier tribe of South Australia, as we 
have already seen, divides everything in nature between 
two great classes, and although Mr. Stewart, who is 
responsible for the information, could not find any 
reason for the arrangement, it appears from his re- 
marks that the natives knew to which division any 
object belongs. Mr. Stewart asked what division a 
bullock belongs to. The answer was, “ It eats grass, 
it is Bourtwerio.” He then said, “A Crayfish does 
not eat grass: Why is it Bourtwerio?” but the only 

See De Gubernatis, op. cit., passim. He states that the 


stag, the bear, and some other animals represent the luminous 
appearances in the darkness, rather than the moon itself. 
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reply he could get was, “That is what our fathers 
said it was.”* 

We are now able to qualify the definition pre- 
viously given of the totem as a “ badge of fraternity,” 
or the “symbol of a gens.” We see that the totem 
is something more than a symbol or a badge. 
This description might answer for the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the totem, but not for the totem itself, 
which is regarded as having actual vitality as the 
embodiment or re-incarnation of an ancestral spirit. 
Any object is fitted for this spirit embodiment, and 
therefore totemism may be looked upon, not as a 
phase of nature-worship, but as a combination of this 
religion with ancestor-worship. The ancestral cha- 
racter of the totem accounts for the association with it 
of the idea of protection, which is based on the 
existence of a fraternal relationship between the 
totem and all the individuals belonging to a par- 
ticular group of kin. The totem, as a badge or 
symbol, therefore represents the group of individuals, 
dead or alive, towards whom a man stands in a 
fraternal relation, and the protection of whom he is 
therefore entitled to, so long as he performs all the 
obligations on his part which flow from the existence 
of that relationship. The ideas embodied in the 
totem are no doubt more ancient than totemism as a 
developed social institution. This fact will furnish 
an answer to the objection that totemism is known 
only to peoples of a low degree of culture, who can 
hardly be supposed capable of rising to the con- 


?« Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” p. 169. 
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ception of nature, as a whole, on which that system is 
founded, or the idea of a relationship existing between 
all the objects in nature. 

Dr. Brinton’ answers those who object that the 
cosmogonical myth of the Algonkins is “too refined 
for- those rude savages, or that it smacks too much 
of reminiscences of old-world teachings,” that “it is 
impossible to assign to it other than an indigenous 
and spontaneous origin in some remote period of 
Algonkin tribal history.” The same reply may be 
given in relation to the iniversal totemism of the 
Australians, with the qualification that the tribal 
history of this race would have to be carried back to 
a period when it was in contact, on the Asiatic Con- 
tinent, with peoples among whom originated or deve- 
loped the ideas on which totemism is based, if, indeed, 
they did not belong with them to a common stock. 
The existence among the natives of Australia and 
America of that system may have been due to the 
establishment of the gentile institution on the basis of 
female kinship, and the intermingling of the gentes or 
family groups, owing to wives leaving their own kin 
on marriage to live among their husband’s kin, 
as the result of the practice of exogamy. Some of 
the Australian tribes have a legend according to which 
the use of totems was introduced, by command of the 
Supreme Being, to put a stop to consanguineous mar- 
riages. This shows that the totem was connected with 
marriage and kinship, but, considering how universal 
is the objection among savages to marriage between 


1 Op. cit., p. 43. 
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near relations, it is more than probable that the legend 
was formed to explain an already existing phe- 
nomenon, that of totemism. As the conditions of 
social life were changed, totemism as a system would 
gradually become effete, and totems would come to 
be’ regarded chiefly as curiosities of nomenclature. 
The preference for kinship through males, in con- 
nection with the tracing of descent, over kinship 
through females, combined with the practice of wives 
leaving their own family to live among their husband’s 
kin, would take from the totem one of its most im- 
portant uses, as all the members of a “family” would 
dwell together instead of being, like the individuals 
belonging to the American or Australian totems, 
intermingled in one group. Totems would then be 
useful chiefly as ensigns, or as surnames to establish 
community of descent, and therefore the evidence of 
marriage disability; as with the Chinese, among 
whom no persons of the same family name can inter- 
marry, however distant may be the actual relationship. 
When the mere possession of a common surname was 
no longer an absolute bar to intermarriage, and kinship 
came to be traced equally through both parents, 
totemism ceased to have any value, except so far as 
the study of its phenomena can throw light on the 
constitution and habits of ancient society. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
MAN AND THE APE. 


Tux primary object of the present essay is to ascer- 
tain whether the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Darwin 
and other writers as to the origin of man—that he 
has sprung from the ape by simple descent—can be 
depended on, and if not, what is the nature of man’s 
relationship to the animal kingdom. 

Without further preface, I shall proceed to consider 
as briefly as possible the main arguments adduced by 
Mr. Darwin in support of this conclusion.’ Those 
which are derived from the consideration of physical 
data appear to me to be of comparatively ‘small 
importance, since they may be admitted without 
seriously affecting the question at issue. They are 
almost all connected with the fact that man is “‘con- 
structed on the same general type or model with 
other mammals.” Thus it is with the brain, every 
chief fissure and fold of which is declared to be 
developed in the brain of the orang equally with that 
of man. Their constitutional habit, however, appears 
also to be the same. Thus man and monkeys are 
liable to many of the same non-contagious diseases ; 
medicines produce the same effect on both, and most 
mammals exhibit the mysterious law of periodicity in 
various diseases. These are interesting facts, but the 


' «The Descent of Man,” vol. i., p. 10, ef seq. 
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most important for the argument’ of the ape-descent 
of man are those which show the existence in the 
human body of certain rudimentary organs and struc- 
tures which are fully developed with some of the 
lower animals. It is possible, however, to explain 
this phenomenon without having recourse to the 
hypothesis of a simple ape-descent ; even if it be ad- 
mitted with M. Broca, that in the parallel between 
man and the anthropoids, the comparison of organs 
shows only some slight differences.' This may be 
granted even as to the brain, and that “the immense 
superiority of man’s intelligence depends, not on the 
anatomical structure of his brain, but on its volume 
and power.” But then, if such is the case, it is all 
the more difficult to account for the vast difference 
which, says Broca, a comparison of function reveals, 
and which led M. Gratiolet to exclaim that, although 
man is indeed by his structure a monkey, yet by his 
intelligence he is a God. 

While admitting that physiological considerations 
reveal a much wider interval between man and the 
anthropoid apes than anatomical data require, M. Broca 
would hardly allow that the former exhibits anything 
peculiar in his mental action. So, also, Mr. Darwin 
says that man and the higher mammals “ have some 
few instincts in common. All have the same senses, 
intuitions, and sensations—similar passions, affections, 
and emotions, even the more complex ones ; they feel 
wonder and curiosity; they possess the same faculties 


1«T/Ordre des Primates,” p. 173 (1870). 
2 Tbid., p.168. —* Ibid., p. 173. 
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of imitation, attention, memory, imagination, end 
reason, though in very different degrees.”! The faculty 
of articulate speech, moreover, is said not in itself to 
offer “any insuperable objection to the belief that 
man has been developed from some, lower form;” 
while the taste for the “ beautiful” is shown.not to be 
peculiar to the human mind. The moral sense is 
supposed by Mr. Darwin to be the most distinctive 
characteristic of man; but even this is asserted to 
have been developed out of the social instincts which 
man and many of the lower animals have in commen.® 
Finally, selfconsciousness, abstraction, &., even if 
peculiar to man, are declared to be “the incidental 
results of other highly-advanced intellectual faculties ;4 
and these again are mainly due to the continued use 
of a highly-developed language, which originated in 
“the imitation and modification, aided by signs and 
gestures, of various natural sounds, the voices of other 
animals and man’s own instinctive cries.’ 

Tf, however, all this be true, how are we to account 
for the wonderful intellectual superiority of man ? 
Haeckel ‘gives an explanation which, although inge- 
nious, is far from satisfactory. He says that it is owing 
to the fact that “man combines in himself several 
prominent peculiarities, which only occur separately 
among other animals.” The most important of these 
are the superior structure of the larynx, the degree of 
brain or soul development, and that of the extremities, 
the upright walk, and, lastly, speech. But, says 


} Op. cit., vol. i, p. 48. * Tbid., p. 68. 
8 Tbid., p. 70, et seq. * Tbid., p. 105. * Thid., p. 56, 
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Haeckel, “all these prerogatives, belong singly to 
other animals—birds with highly-organised larynx 
and tongue, such as the parrot, &c., can learn to utter 
articulate sounds as perfectly as man himself. The 
soul’s activity exists among many of the higher animals, 
particularly with the dog, the elephant, and the horse, 
in a higher degree of cultivation than with man when 
most degraded. The hand, as a mechanical instru- 
ment, is as highly developed among the anthropoid 
apes as with the lowest men. Finally, man shares his 
upright walk with the penguin and other animals, 
while .capacity for locomotion is more fully and more 
perfectly developed among many animals than with 
man.” Haeckel concludes, therefore, that it is “solely 
the fortunate combination of a higher organisation of 
several ‘very important organs and functions which 
raises most men, but not all, above the animals.” ! This 
explanation, however, appears rather to increase the 
difficulty than to remove it. Some of Haeckel’s 
statements might probably be challenged with success ; 
but even admitting their truth, what cause can be 
given of the marvellous combination in man, of qualities 
possessed separately by animals, the highest in the 
class to which they belong? 

Mr. Darwin justly remarks, that ‘the belief that 
there exists in man some close relation between the 
size of the brain and the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties, is supported by the comparison ,of 
the skulls of savage and civilised races of ancient and 


' “Generelle Morphologie der Organismen,” vol. ii., p. 430 
(1866). 
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modern peoples, and by the analogy of the hale 
vertebrate series.” ‘There must, indeed, be a certain 
agreement between the brain and fs intellectual 
products, and hence the large size of the human brain 
requires that the mental phenomena of man should: be 
of a vastly superior nature to those presented by the 
lower animals. Whether, according to the develop- 
mental view of the correspondence between human and 
brute mental faculties, the lower races of man, as 
compared with animals, really exhibit an intellectual 
superiority commensurate with the largeness of their 
brains, may be questioned. Mr. Wallace, indeed, 
declares that they do not, and he goes so far as to say" 
that “a brain slightly larger than that of the gorilla 
would, according to the evidence before us, fully have 
sufficed for the limited mental development of the 
savage.” * This opinion is correct, on the assumption 
_ that animal and human mental action is perfectly 

analogous, and Mr. Wallace would undoubtedly be 
right in asserting that the savage possesses a brain 
“quite disproportionate to his actual requirements,” 
if by this phrase is meant his mere animal wants. 
But the savage is a man, and the size of brain required 
by him must be judged of, not by the degree of 
intellectual action he exhibits, but by its accompani- 
ments—not by quantity, but by quality. 

The source of man’s superiority must be sought in 
an examination of his mental faculties, and yet the 
inquiry is vitiated at the very commencement, by the 


1 Op, cit., vol. i., p. 145. 
2? « Natural Selection,” p. 343 (1870). 
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assumption that the mind of man differs from that of 
the animal only in the degree of its activity. I am 
prepared to admit that the higher mammalia, at least, 
have the power of reasoning, with all the faculties 
which are essential to its exercise. But this very fact 
makes it utterly incomprehensible how the result of 
human mental activity can be so superior, unless some 
further principle or faculty than those which the 
animal mind possesses operates in that of man. What 
this principle or faculty is, may be shown by reference 
to certain facts connected with language. Mr. Darwin 
ascribes the origin of human speech to imitation and 
modification of natural sounds and man’s own in- 
stinctive utterances.’ That the primitive elements of 
man’s language were thus obtained is doubtless true. 
Something else, however, is required to explain the 
phenomena presented by the languages of uncultured 
peoples. Such, for instance, cannot have been the 
origin of certain ideas which are apparently common 
to the minds of all peoples however savage. It has 
been said that these peoples, although having names 
for every particular object, have no words to express 
a class of objects. This statement must be received 
with caution. But if absolutely true in the sense 
intended, it cannot be denied that nearly all primitive 
languages have words denoting colours, and these by 
‘their very nature, as expressive of attributes, are 
applicable to a series of objects. 
Now there is not the slighest reason to believe that 
animals have any idea of qualities, as such. Even the 
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taste for the beautiful, which Mr. Darwin tells us is 
not unknown to various animals—especially birds, 
has relation to the object which attracts by its 
‘colour, &c., and not to the colour itself. But it is 
just this perception of the qualities of objects which 
‘is at the foundation, and forme the starting point, of 
all human progress. The essential instrument of 
intellectual development, articulate language, was first 
prompted by such a perception, and it was in the 
recognition of the qualities of actions, by reflection on 
their consequences, that the moral sense was gradually 
evolved. It can hardly be that a power which has 
had so wonderful an effect, and one which is so 
different from anything met with among the lower 
animals, can be referred to any of the ordinary faculties 
which these possess. If not, we must ascribe it to a 
new faculty altogether, a kind of spiritual insight, 
. which can be explained only as resulting from the 
addition of a principle of activity superior to that 
which is the seat of the animal life. If we were to 
trace the beginning of every single branch of human 
culture, it would be found to have originated in the 
exercise of such a faculty of reflection as that here 
described. The elements of knowledge man pos- 
sesses in common with the animals around him; but 
these have not built up any superstructure, because 
they have no spiritual insight such as will enable 
them to analyse those elements, and thus to fit them 
for re-combination into that wonderful series of forms 
which they have taken in the human mind. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss here the nature of 
the principle which thus shows its energy in the mind 
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of man. Whether it is the cause or the effect of the 
refined organisation exhibited by the human body 
need not now be considered. If the latter, however, 
it may be objected that—assuming the human bodily 
organism to have been derived by descent from a 
lower animal form, according to the principles of 
natural selection—the intellectual faculty peculiar to 
man must have had analogous origin. To this. it 
might be answered that man’s special faculty could 
not have been derived from an animal organism which 
does not itself possess it; but. it is advisable rather to 
test that conclusion by a consideration of the physical 
data, and to see how far the argument for natural 
descent can be supported. According to this view, 
the tendency to the bipedal character was the first to 
become operative in the gradual.development of man 
out of the ape. The erect form is supposed, how- 
ever, to have been assumed that the arms and hands 
might have full play,’ and it is evident that the free 
use of these would not have been of any special ad- 
vantage without an increased brain-activity to guide 
them. Probably the changes required in the physical 
structure would be concomitant, but if they had a 
starting point it would surely be in the brain rather 
than in the extremities. 

The great development of the encephalon in man 
as compared with the monkey tribe would, in fact, 
require all the other supposed changes. Thus the 
greatly increased size and weight of the brain and its 
bony case, combined with the position of the foramen 
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magnum at the base of the skull, would necessitate 
the erect position of the body, and this would supply 
the arms and upper part of the trunk with the required 
freedom of movement. These changes would be ac- 
companed by the modification of the pelvis and lower 
limbs, while the increased sensitiveness of the skin, 
resulting from man’s more refined nervous structure, 
will sufficiently account for its general nakedness, 
without supposing, with Mr. Darwin, the influence of 
sexual selection.’ It is therefore in reality only the 
large size of the human brain that has to be accounted 
for, and this is by no means easy on the principle of 
natural selection. No doubt, with the increased acti- 
vity of the mental powers, the brain would become 
more voluminous. But what was to determine that 
increased activity? It can only have been an im- 
provement in the conditions of existence, to which 
man’s supposed ape progenitors were subjected, for 
which no sufficient reason can be given. Moreover, 
those progenitors would be subjected to the inevitable 
struggle for existence—a struggle which, even with 
man, in an uncivilised state, has a tendency to bru- 
talise rather than to humanise. Under these condi- 
tions it would seem to be impossible for man to have 
raised himself to so great a superiority over his nearest 
allies as even the lowest savage exhibits. ‘+ His abso- 
lute erectness of posture, the completeness of his 
nudity, the harmonious perfection of his hands, the 
almost infinite capacities of his brain, constitute,” says 


? See Owen’s “ Anatomy of the Vertebrates,” vol. iii., p. 186. 
? Op. cit., vol. ii., p. 376. 
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Mr. Wallace, “a series of correlated advances too 
great to be accounted for by the struggle for existence 
of an isolated group of apes in a limited area,”’ as Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis supposes. 

While firmly convinced, on the grounds already 
stated, that man cannot have been derived from the 
ape by descent with natural selection, I am by no 
means prepared to admit that he may not have been 
so derived under other conditions. Although man 
undoubtedly has a mental faculty of the utmost im- 
portance which the animals do not possess, agreeing 
with his superiority of physical structure, there can be 
no question that, both physically and mentally, he is 
most intimately allied to the taembers of the animal 
kingdom. Before endeavouring to furnish a solution 


of the difficult question of the origin of man under 


these conditions, I would point out, what is so ably 
insisted on by M. Broca,* that transformism, to use the 
continental term, is wholly distinct from “natural 
selection,” or any other mode by which the transfor- 
mation may be originated or effected. This is a most 
important consideration, and one which Mr. Darwin 
has incidentally referred to.* That man is the final 
term in a process of evolution, the beginning of 


which we cannot yet trace, appears to me to be a. 


firmly established truth. The descent of man from 
the ape under the influence of external conditions is, 
however, a totally different proposition, and one of 


1 The “ Academy,” No. 20, p. 183 (1871). 
2 «Revue des Cours Scientifiques,” 30th July, 1870, p. 558. 
3 « Descent of Man,” vol. i., p. 152. 
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which no actual proof has yet been furnished, the 
argument really amounting to this, that the correspon- 
dences between man and the higher mammals render 
it more likely that he has descended from the ape 
than that he has been specially created. This may be 
true, and yet those correspondences be owing to a 
very different cause from the one thus supposed for 
them. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer affirms that “successive changes 
of conditions would produce divergent varieties or 
species” of the organisms subject to them, apart from 
the influence of “natural selection,” which, in the 
absence of such successive changes of conditions, 
would effect “comparatively little.”’ It is to the 
latter especially Mr. Spencer traces the gradual “evolu- 
tion of nature, on the process of which he has thrown 
so much light. Thus, when treating elsewhere of that 
evolution, he says, “ While we are not called on to 
suppose that there exists in organisms any primordial 


impulse which makes them continually unfold into - 


more heterogeneous forms; we see that a liability to 
pe unfolded arises from the actions and reactions 
between organisms and their fluctuating environments, 
And we see that the existence of such ‘a cause of de- 
velopment pre-supposes the non-occurrence of develop- 
ment where this fluctuation of actions and reactions does 
not come into play.”* It is evident that this theory, 
like that of Mr. Darwin, supposes the oceurrence of 
slight structural changes which, in the absence of 


1 « First Principles,” 2nd edition, p. 447, n.. 
2 Principles of Biology,” vol. i., p. 430. 
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knowledge as to their exciting causes, may be described 
as “spontaneous,” and the perpetuation of which is 

the establishment of new forms or species. But 
among domestic animals, and by analogy we may 
assume, therefore, among wild animals, variation in 
the way supposed is not the only mode by which the 
physical structure may be modified. Various instances 
of sudden change have been collected which are very 
difficult to deal with, and they have led Mr. Huxley 
to remark that Mr. Darwin’s position “might have 
been even stronger than it is if he had not embarrassed 
himself with the aphorism ‘natura non facit saltum,’ 
which turns up so often in his pages.” Mr. Huxley 
adds “that nature does make jumps now and then, 
and a recognition of the fact is of no small importance 
‘in disposing of many minor objections to the doctrine 
of transmutation.”1 Minor objections may certainly 
be thus removed, but only by introducing one of much 
greater moment. If, as Mr. Spencer says, “ natural 
selection is capable of producing_fitness between or- 
ganisms and their circumstances,”’ it must be by the 
perpetuation of: slight changes, and there does not, 
indeed, appear to be any room in the hypothesis of 
natural selection for the salutary movements which it 
is so necessary to explain. 

The changes which organisms undergo, whether 
sudden or gradual, and whatever their approximate 
exciting cause, take place in pursuance of the evolu- 
tion of organic nature, and there can be no doubt that 


? “Tay Sermons,” p. 326. 
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this proceeds under the guidance of law. Professor 
Owen expresses this fact in saying that “ generations 
do not vary accidentally in any and every direction, 
but in preordained, definite, and correlated courses.””! 
This may be accepted as expressing a general truth, 
subject to some qualification of the word “ preor-— 
dained.” It is not exactly true, however, for varia- 
tions are not always regular and orderly. Within 
certain limits, indeed, they would seem to take place 
in any direction, but there is always a tendency for 
them to accumulate in that course alang which they 
meet with the least resistance. This is in accordance — 
with the principle laid down by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
that everything tends towards equilibration, the state 
being one not of absolute but of moving equilibrium, 
while “throughout evolution of all kinds there is a 
continual approximation, and more or less complete 
maintenance of this moving’ equilibrium.”? The 
ultimate result is that, “when through a change of 
habit or circumstance an organism is permanently 
subject to some new influence, or different amount of 
an old influence, there arises, after more or less dis- 
turbance of the old rhythms, a balancing of them 
around the new average conditions produced by this 
additional influence.”* It is evident that the varia- 
tions which have been originated before the attain- 
ment of the state of temporary stability thus estab- 
lished would have little chance of being perpetuated ; 
and we have probably here the explanation of the 


} Op. eit., vol. iii., p. 808. 
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fact that the progress of evolution reveals itself so 
often by sudden movements. In these cases, where 
the disturbing influence has rendered the equilibrium 
of the organism affected more or less unstable, a new 
centre of equilibrium will be formed, and the appear- 
ance of a fresh specific form be the result. 

However fitted this explanation may be to account 
for the gaps which so often present themselves in 
developmental series of animal structures, it is far from 
sufficient to account for the origin of man, at least on 
the assumption of evolution governed merely by 
mechanical principles. Neither man nor animals, in 
fact, could have come into being at all unless there 
had been an organic necessity, quite independent even 
of the general average effects of the relations of 
living bodies to their environments, insisted on by 
Mr. Spencer. That these agencies have been very 
influential in the evolution of organic nature is un- 
doubtedly true. But their influence in this respect 
depends altogether on the organism on which they 
act being in a condition of unstable equilibrium. 
Mr. Spencer declares, when speaking of the condition 
of homogeneity being a condition of unstable equi- 
librium, that this instability is “consequent on the 
fact that the several parts of any homogeneous agere- 
gation are necessarily exposed to different forces— 
forces that differ either in kind or amount.” This 
may be true in relation to animal and vegetable forms, 
whose germs are supposed not to show the slightest 
trace of the future organism, although even as to these 


1 « First Principles,” 2nd edition, p. 404, 
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Mr. Spencer can say that “doubtless we are still in 
the dark respecting those mysterious properties 
which make the germ, when subject to fit influences, 
undergo the special changes beginning this ‘series of 
transformations.” But the unstable condition of the 
primeval homogeneous substance of nature could not 
be due to the cause assigned. For it requires the 
impossible case of certain forces, the action of which 
is supposed to result in the condition of instability, 
existing outside of that substance which, as being 
identified with the Absolute, we must assume to be 
present throughout all space. The notion of an 
universally diffused homogeneous substance, acted on 
by external forces, appears to be contrary to reason ; 
and the proper explanation of the original condition 
of instability would seem to be that it is natural to the 
primeval substance as the result of an innate energy, 
the internal force which constitutes its vitality. But 
this substance cannot have been merely “ material.” 
There is just as little room for transition from the 
inorganic to the organic as from the animal to man; 
there is but one satisfactory starting-point—nature 
itself viewed as organic. 

If such is the case when the changes observable in 
nature are viewed as strictly evolutional, much more 
so is it when they are traced to the lower activity of 
natural sclection. Mr. J. J. Murphy well remarks 
that “the facts of variability being the greatest in the 
lowest. organisms, while progress has been most rapid 
among the higher ones, shows that there is something 
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in organic progress which mere natural selection 
among spontaneous variations will not account for.”? 
Elsewhere the same writer declares that “no solution 
of the questions of the origin of organisation and the 
origin of organic species can be adequate which does 
not recognise an organising intelligence over and 
above the common laws of matter”—z.e., the laws of 
self-adaptation to circumstances and natural selec- 
tion.? This organising intelligence is supposed to 
have been bestowed once for all on vitalised matter 
by the Creator, so as to prevent the necessity of sepa- 
rately organising each particular structure,’ although 
it is suggested that man’s spiritual nature may be a 
direct result of creative power. Mr. Wallace objects 
to the law of “unconscious intelligence,” that “it has 
the double disadvantage of being both unintelligible 
and incapable of any kind of proof.”’ This is true 
enough, but it has the equally serious defect of re- 
introducing the notion of special “ creation,” with all 
the difficulties attendant on the origin of matter, and 
the separate existence of independent spiritual and 
material substances. 

Mr. Wallace himsclf is so much struck with the 
imposing position occupied by man that he thinks 
that “a superior intelligence has guided the develop- 
ment of man in a definite direction and for a special 
purpose, just as man guides the development of many 
animal and vegetable forms.”* He supposes, more- 


1 « Habit and Intelligence,” vol. i., p. 348 (1869). 
2 Thid., vol. i, p 295. * Tb.d., vol. ii., p. 8. 
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over, that ‘“ the whole universe is not merely dependent 
on, but actually zs, the win of higher intelligences, 
or of one supreme intelligence.”’ It seems to me, 
although Mr. Wallace thinks otherwise, that this 
notion completely undermines the hypothesis of 
natural selection. If not only the whole universe, 
but also a particular portion of it—man—has been 
divinely “willed,” analogy will lead us to believe: 
that every other portion of the whole has thus 
originated. 

The difficulties attendant on theories such as those 
of Mr. Murphy and Mr. Wallace, and the unsatis- 
factory explanation afforded by the theory of evolu- 
tion, as usually understood, of the origin of man, have 
led me to the opinion that nature as a whole is 
organic, and that man is the necessary result of its) 
evolution. Not only so, howeyer; man must be 
viewed as the real object of the evolution of nature 
viewed as a living organism. Without him nature 
itself would be imperfect, and.all lower animal forms 
must, therefore, be considered as subsidiary to the 
human organism, and as so many stages only towards 
its attainment. But if living nature is an organic 
whole, its several parts must be intimately connected. 
Hence the numerous correspondences between man 
and the higher mammals cannot be accidental or even 
merely designed similarities. They betokeri an actual 
and intimate connection between the organisms pre- 
senting them, and such an one as is consistent only 
with a derivation of one from the other. This view 
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differs from that of Mr. Darwin, not in the fact of. 
man’s derivation from the ape, but in the mode and 
conditions under which it has taken place. Deriva- 
tion, by virtue of an inherent evolutional impulse, is 
totally different from simple descent, aided by natural 
selection. In the latter case the appearance of man may 
be described as in some sense accidental; in the 
former, not only is it necessary, but it is that for 
which all evolution has taken place, the only con- 
dition, in fact, under which evolution was possible. 
How far such a development of organic forms as I 
have supposed is consistent with design is a difficult 
question. It is apparent that when nature is con- 
ceived of as forming an organic whole, the universe 
becomes identified with the Absolute, of whose being 
relative nature is merely an expression. But is not 
the possession by relative existences of intellectual 
faculties, and of the marvellous power of insight or 
reflection, evidence that the same powers belong also 
to the absolute Being? The possession by man of 
“intelligence is, in fact, proof that organic nature is 
intelligent. Still, however, the need of design is not 
apparent. Granting that relative nature has been 
‘evolved out of the absolute existence, such evolution 
can have taken only one course—that which led to man, 
who could appear only when the conditions of nature 
were fitted for him, and who must appear when those 
conditions were so fitted. Moreover, as man was 
from the beginning the object of organic evolution, 
this must have taken place along the line which iad 
to him, without any actually preconceived design or 
intention other than that which is implied i in the pre- 
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knowledge of man’s appearance. It does not follow, 
however, that other branches of organic nature 
besides that which ended in man may not have 
reached a stage of structural perfection. No doubt 
they have so done, and thus we can understand how 
it is that certain animals seem to have been, as Pro- 
fessor Owen asserts, “predestined and prepared for 
man.” The fitness pointed out by our great anatomist 
“of the organisation of the horse and ass for the 
needs of mankind, and the coincidence of the origin 
of the Ungulates having equine modifications of the 
perissodactyle structure with the period immediately 
preceding, or coincident with, the earliest evidence of 
the human race,” is certainly remarkable! I cannot 
see in these facts, however, anything more than a 
necessary coincidence arising from the progress of 
evolution along different planes. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Professor Owen may mean little more than 
this, and that he would be satisfied to admit the 
identity between the “predetermining” agent and 
organic nature, acting by virtue of the laws of its own 
evolutional impulse. So at least may be supposed 
from the fact that he rejects “the principle of direct 
or miraculous creation,” and recognises ‘‘a ‘natural 
law or secondary cause’ as operative in the production 
of species in orderly succession and progression.”* It 
is difficult to understand how otherwise there could 
be an “innate tendency to deviate from the parental 
type.” 

Before concluding, reference should be made to 
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certain facts connected with the development of the 
brain and the human organism generally, which at 
first sight seem to be quite irreconcilable with the 
notion of man’s derivation from the ape, even under 
the conditions I have proposed. Thus, M. Pruner 
Bey has shown that in man and the anthropomorphous 
apes there exists ‘‘ an inverse order of the final term of 
development in the sensitive and vegetative apparatus, 
and in the systems of locomotion and reproduction.” 
The same inverse order is exhibited in the develop- 
ment of individual organs. Thus it is, says Pruner 
Bey, with a portion of the permanent teeth; Welcher 
makes a similar remark as to the modifications of the 
base of the skull in relation to the sphenoidal angle 
of Virchow; and Gratiolet points out an analogous 
fact in the development of the brain. The language 
of the great French anatomist is very precise. He 
says: “ With man and the adult anthropormorphous 
apes there exists a certain resemblance in the mode 
of arrangement in the cerebral folds which has 
imposed on some persons and on which they have 
strongly insisted. But this result is attained by an 
inverse process (marche inverse). In the monkey the 
temporosphenoidal convolutions which form the 
middle lobe appear and perfect themselves before the 
anterior convolutions which form the frontal lobe. 
With man, on the contrary, the frontal convolutions 
appear the first, and those of the middle lobe show. 
themselves the last.” In referring to these facts, M. de 
Quatrefages declares that ‘‘ when two organised beings 
follow an inverse course in their development, the 
more highly developed of the two cannot have 
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descended from the other by means of evolution.”! 
If by evolution is meant simple descent under the 
influence of natural selection and modification of 
external conditions, this conclusion is certainly correct. 
It is true that, contrary to the opinion expressed by 
Gratiolet, that “the human brain differs the more 
from that of the monkey the less it is developed, and 
an arrest of development can only exaggerate this 
natural difference.”? M. Carl Vogt declares that the 
human brain may, under certain conditions, not only 
externally resemble that of the higher apes, but also 
that the superior portion of it (parties voutées) in 
microcephalic idiots is really developed after the 
simian type,’ the skull itself having both simian and 
human clements.* But does not the fact that the 
lower part of the microcephalic skull, and the portion 
of the brain which is the earliest developed, are 
formed on the human type, amply justify the assertion 
of Gratiolet that “ the microcephale, however degraded, 
is not a brute, but only a modified man?” Is it not 
evident, moreover, that however highly an ape brain 
may be developed, it could not become like that of a 
man, at least by descent with natural selection? It 
is different, however, if we view man as the necessary 
product of the evolution of organic nature. We may 
well believe that when the sudden advance from the 
ape structure to that of man was made, under the con- 
ditions above proposed, the great increase in the size 


* “« Rapport sur les Progrés del’ Anthropologie,” p. 247 (1867). 
P g pologie,” p. 
? bid. ° “ Mémoire sur les Microc¢phales,” p. 197. 
* Tbid., p. 81. 
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of the brain and the change in the position of the fora- 
men magnum were accompanied by an alteration in the 
order of development, not only of the different parts of 
the brain, but also of the internal apparatus as pointed 
out by M. Pruner Bey. But the advance having once 
taken place, the human type can no more be lost; and 
although the approach to-the simian type which 
appears in the abnormal microcephalic brain evidences 
the intimate connection between man and the ape, 
yet it furnishes no disproof of derivation, one from the 
other, by the agency of internal evolutional impulse. 

Tn conclusion, I would again refer to the fact, so 
strongly insisted’ on by M. Broca, that the truth of 
the theory of evolution is not dependent on that of 
the hypothesis of natural selection. The great defect 
of “natural selection” as an agent in organic evolution, 
is that it cannot do more than perpetuate certain 
structural peculiarities, the appearance of which it is 
powerless to explain. The hypothesis is properly 
defined as “natural selection among spontaneous 
variations ;” and it is the appearance of these varia- 
tions which constitutes the most important part of the 
problem. They can be explained only on the assump- 
tion of “an internal tendency to deviate from the 
parental type;” and granting that this tendency 
results from a necessary evolution of nature viewed 
as an organic whole, there is no difficulty in accounting 
for all: the facts dwelt on by Mr. Darwin without 
supposing the derivation of man from the ape by 
simple descent, although not without identifying the 
universe with Deity, and viewing its various mani- 
festations as His organs. 
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“ Super-realistic as the love-stories new-and then are, according to our 
notions of modesty, they have, one and all, a wholesome moral, and go far 
to throw light on an interesting period in the history of-France. Handsomely 
bound and ‘got up,” and furnished with a charming etching by Mr Jacomb 
Hood as frontispiece, the volume may well be recominended to all readers, 
and particularly to all students of history.” Pad? Mall Gazette. 

“The ‘Heptameron’ is itself, and independent of externals, an exceedingly 
prey book, . . . a book of interesting and rather puzzling authorship, and 

tly, one which strikes the key-note of a certain time better almost than any 
other single work.” Atheneum. 6s 

**No reader can resist the charm of these old-world stories. . . . Miss 
Robinson has exercised a sound and judicious discretion . . . without sacri- 
ficing too much of the large utterance and the rich aroma of the originals.” 
‘Daily News. " ’ 

“Tne book may be recommended to all who wish to understand that 
singular mixture of piety and voluptuousness which distinguishes the French 
Renaissance.” —Atheneum. 

“The book is not quite one for indiscriminate presentation, but it is exceed-" 
ingly well done, and is beautifully printed and bound.” Glasgow Herald. 

*© We owe her [Miss Robinson] thanks for having put in a worthy form 
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before a-new public a work to a great extent forgotten, and most assuredly 
not deserving forgetfulness.” —Atheneum. 

** Nothing can be better. than the introductory chapter, and the notes and 
genealogical tables show that care for minute accuracy which is the fashion 
of the present day, and a very good fashion too.” Westminster Review, 

“A book that people who like to saunter along the by-paths of history 
will revel in. As, at the present time, there are thousands of people who 
only care to read the gossip and scandal in ‘society journals,’ so there are 
readers of history who chiefly delight in the gossip and scandal of bygone 
days. From such people ‘The Fortunate Lovers’ is certain to meet with a 
hearty welcome, while even the more serious students of history will rise 
from its perusal with a fuller and better knowledge of the times it deals 
with.”—Literary World. 

“Many of the stories are not particularly edifying. . . . Has a distinct 
value as a contribution to historical literature.” —Court Circular, : 


Crown 8v0, pp. viii. and 260, Cloth gilt, 6s. 


_Charles Dickens and the 
Stage. 


A RecorD oF HIS CONNECTION WITH THE DRAMA AS 
PLAYWRIGHT AND CRITIC. 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 


With New Portraits, IN CHARACTER, OF Miss JENNIE Leg, 
Mr IRVING, AND MR TOOLeE. 


Contents :—The Stage in his Novels—Dickens as a Dramatist—Dickens as an Actor— 
Adaptations and Impersonations—The Stage in his Speeches—The Stage in his Letters— 
Dickens as 2 Dramatic Critic. 


‘The book is readable, as anything about Dickens is sure to be.”— 
Scotsman. 
‘* A CHARMING woRK. Mr Pemberton has spared no pains to look up all 
oe. of details, and has added a full and excellent index.”— Birmingham 
‘ost. ° 
“He has done his work so completely that he has left little or nothing for 
anyone who should desire to follow in his steps.”—Ziterary World. 
“‘BRIMFUL OF ANECDOTE AND REMINISCENCES of a generation now passing 
away, the book is stimulating as well as useful.” —Publisher’s Circular. . ~ 
“An example of book-making that will not be viewed with disfavour by 
lovers of Dickens. . . . The book shows diligent research in many 
directions.” —Saturday Review. 
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Crown 8v0, pp. xiv. and 360, Cloth; 7s. 6d. 


Posthumous Humanity ; 
A Study of Phantoms. 


By ADOLPHE D’ASSIER, 
MEMBER OF THE BORDEAUX ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, 


TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED BY HENRY S. OLCOTT, PRESIDENT 
OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents :—Facts Establishing the Existence of the Posthumous Personality in Man— 
Its Various Modes of Manifestation—Facts Establishing the Existence a Second 
Personality in the Living Man—Its Various Modes of Manifestation—Facts Establishing 
the Existence of the Personality in Animals, and concerning a Posthumous Animality— 
Fluidic Form of Vegetables—Fluidic Form of Gross Bodies—Character of the Posthumous 
Bei: Its Physical Constitution—Its Aversion to Light—Its Reservoir of Living Force— 
Its Ballistic—The Nervous Fluid—Electric Animals—Electric Persons—Electric Plants— 
The Mesmeric Ether and the Personality which it Engenders—The Somnambule—The 
Sleep-talker—The Seer—The Turning-table—The Talking-table—The Medium—Miracles 


of the Ecstatics-Prodigy of Magic—” ¢ Incubus—The Obsessing Spirit—Causes of the 
Rarity of the Living Phantom—Causes of the Rarity of the Trans-sepulchral Phantom— 
Resemblance of the Spiritistic Phenomena to the Phenomeng of the Posthumous Order— 
Lycanthropy—Glance at the Fauna of the Shades—Their Pre-occupations~How they 
Prolong their Existence—The Posthumous Vampire, 


Truth says :—‘* If you care for GHOST STORIES, DULY ACCREDITED, EX- 
CELLENTLY TOLD, AND SCIENTIFICALLY EXPLAINED, you should read the 
translation by Colonel Olcott of M. Adolphe d’Assier’s ‘Posthumous 
Humanity,’ a study of phantoms. There is no dogmatism so dogged and 
offensive as that of the professed sceptic—of the scientific sceptic especially 
who ex vi termini ought to keep the doors of his mind hospitably open ; and 
it is refreshing, therefore, to find such scientists as Wallace, Crookes, and M, 
d’Assier, who is a Positivist, in the ranks of the Psychical Research host, 
For my own part, though I have attended the seance of a celebrated London 
medium, and there convinced myself beyond all doubt of his imposture, I no 
more think that the detection of a medium fraud disposes of the whole 
question of ghosts, &c., than that the detection of an atheist priest disposes 
of the whole question of Christianity. Whatever view you take of this con- 
troversy, however, I can promise you that you will find the book interesting 
at least if not convincing.” 


** This collection of hopeless trash . . . Col. Olcott’s notes are beneath 
contempt . . . a more piteous literary exhibition than the entire volume has 
rarely come under our notice.” Knowledge [?]. 


“ An interesting and suggestive volume.”—MNew York Tribune, 
“The book is written with evident sincerity.”—Literary World, 
“ There is no end to the wonderful stories in this book.” —Court Circular. 


**The book may be recommended to the attention of the marines.”— 
Scotsman, 


“* A book which will be found very fascinating by all except those persons 


who have neither interest nor belief for anything but what they can under- 
stand,”—Manchester Examiner. 
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“ The subject is treated BRILLIANTLY, ENTERTAININGLY, AND SCIENTIFI- 
CALLY.”—New York Com. Advertiser. 

“Though this is a good deal to say, Mr George Redway has hardly 
published a more curious book.” —Glasgow Herald, 

“*The ghostly. will find much comfort in the book.”—Saturday Review, 


“*The book has an interest as evidence of that study of the occult which is 
again becoming in a certain degree fashionable,” — Manchester Guardian, 


Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 307, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The Life, Times, ana Writings 
of Thomas Cranmer, D.D., 


The First Reforming Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By CHARLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. 


DEDICATED To Epwarp WHITE, 93RD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


ConTENts :—Cranmer at the University, of Cambridge—Cranmer’s Particiy in the 
Proceedings of the Divorce of Heary VIII. from-Catherine—His Second asa 
Priest—His Oaths on Consecration as an Archbishop—The Fate of Anne Boleyn: fenry’s 
Marriages with Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Catherine Howard, and erine Parr, 
and Cranmer's alleged Participation in these Acts-~Henry VIIL’s Political aud Social 
Reforms under Cranmer’s alleged Guidance—Persecutions, and Cranmer’s alleged Par- 
ticipation in them—The Progress of the Reformation under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
“Ganmer's Fall and Martyrdom—His alleged Recantations—His Writings—John Fox, 
the } Martyrologist—The Beatification of Bishop- Fisher, the Chancellor More, and others, 
as Martyrs. 





“Mr Collette brings to his task both breadth and depth of knowledge, 
and a desire to be scrupulously free from prejudice,” — Globe, 

“ He is animated by an anti-Papal spirit. . . . nevertheless, his book is , 
readable.” —Scotsman, 

“No future student can afford to neglect his work.” —British and Colonial 
Printer, 

“* His book deserves to be read, and his pleadings should be well con- 
sidered.” — Anglican Church Magazine, 

“ HE HAS STATED HIS EVIDENCE WITH A FULNESS AND FAIRNESS BEYOND 
CAVIL.”—Daily News, : 

“Mr Collette avoids bitterness in his defence, and does not scruple to 
blame Cranmer when he thinks blame is deserved.” —Glasgow Herald, 

‘*On the whole, we think that we have in this book a Just and imp&tial 
character of Cranmer.”— Record, 

“* This book is a valuable contribution to the literature concerning a period, 
which to the lover of religious liberty is of the deepest interest. . . . it is 
a work of research of learning, of sound and generally of impartial judg. 
ment.”— Rack, 
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Post 8vo, with Plates, pp. vii. and 359, Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


KABBALA DENUDATA, 


The Kabbalah Unveiled. 


ConTAINING THE FoLLowinc Books oF THE ZOHAR:—' 





1. THE Book oF CONCEALED MYSTERY. 
- 2, THE GREATER HOLY ASSEMBLY, 
.3. THE Lesser HoLy ASSEMBLY. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FROM THE LATIN VERSION OF 
Knorr Von ROosENROTH, AND COLLATED WITH THE 
ORIGINAL CHALDEE AND Hesrew TEXT, 


By S. L. MACGREGOR MATHERS. 


The Bible, which has been probably more misconstrued than any other 
book ever written, contains numberless obscure and mysterious passages 
which are utterly unintelligible without some key wherewith to unlock their 
meaning, Zhat hey is given in the Kabbala. . 


‘* A TRANSLATION WHICH LEAVES NOTHING TO BE DESIRED.” —Saturday 
Review. 


“My Mathers has done his work with critical closeness and care, and has 
presented us with a book which will probably be welcomed by many students, 
In printing and binding the volume is all that could be desired, and the 
diagrams are very carefully drawn, and are calculated to be very useful to all 
who are interested in the subject.”—Nonconformist. 


**We may add that it is worthy of perusal by all who, as students of 
psychology, care to trace the struggles of the human mind, and to note its 
passage from animalism through mysticism to the clearness of logical light.” 
—Knowledge, : 


“Mr Mathers is certainly a great Kabbalist, if not the greatest of our 
time.” —Atheneum, ‘ 


The Kabbalah is described by Dr Grnspurc as ‘‘a system of religious 
philesophy, or more properly of theosophy, which has not only exercised for 

undreds of years an extraordinary influence on the mental development of 
so shrewd a people as the Jews, but has captivated the minds of some of the 
“greatest thinkers in Christendom in the 16th and 17th centuries.” He adds 
that ‘(IT CLAIMS THE GREATEST ATTENTION OF BOTH THE PHILOSOPHER 
AND. THEOLOGIAN,” 


Cc 
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Crown 4fo, wrapper, 1s. 


JOURNAL OF THE WAGNER SOCIETY. 


The Meister. 


EDITED By W. ASHTON ELLIS. 





Contains translations from the literary works of Richard Wagner; extracts from 
letters that have passed between the Poet-Composer and other men who have left their 
mark upon the art life of the day; original articles and essays explanatory of the inner 
meaning of Wagner's dramas; articles upon kindred topics of zstheties, metaphysics, or 
social questions—in this category, reference to the works of ‘Liszt and. Schopenhauer wilh 
naturally take a prominent position; notes upon the course of events in Europe and 
America bearing upon Wagner's dramas, &c., &c. o 





In Crown 8vo, pp. 286, Cloth extra, 5s. 


A Soul’s Comedy. 
By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


A tragedy in its ancient and legitimate sense, depicts the triumph of destiny 
over man; the comedy, or story with a happy ending, represents the triumph 
of man over destiny. It is in this sense ‘that the spiritual history of Jasper 
Cartwright is called a Soul’s Comedy. 


The Literary World says :—‘‘ Mr Waite is possessed of genuine inspira- 
tion that lifts his work above the.mass of wares sent forth every year to the 
world as poetry. The presence of an over subtle mysticism, and even ‘of an 
occasional tinge of almost Rosicrucian darkness, will not prevent lovers of ' 
poetry from enjoying the many passages in his play as remarkable for power 
of thought as for beauty of expression. Mr Waite’s sympathy with Nature, 
and his descriptive powers are likewise of a high order.” 


“Tn this work Mr Waite has produced a poem very much above the 
average of poetic merit. Though ‘The Soul’s Comedy‘ is never likely to 
become a popular book, yet it will be read by many with a considerable 
amount of pleasure. Jasper Cartwright’s struggle against the circumstd&ces 
which have combined to ruin his spiritual existence, and his final triumph 
over them, are powerfully portrayed, and cannot fail to interest such as are, 
thoughtfully inclined. His blank verse is pleasing and melodious. Scattered 
at intervals throughout his volume there are passages of more than ordinary 
beauty.” —Spectator, January 26, 1889. 
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4f0, pp. 37, Cloth extra, 38. 6d. The woodcuts coloured by hand, 53. 
Issue limited to 400 copies plain and 60 coloured. © : 


‘The Dance of Death, 


In Painting and in Print. 


By T. TYNDALL WILDRIDGE, 
WitH Woopcuvts. 


“Probably few subjects have excited more conjecture or given rise to more 
mistakes than the “‘ Dance of Death.” The earliest painting of the Danctis 
_ said to be that at Baselin r431- The first printed edition was published about 
1485. The blocks illustrating Mr Wildridge’s work are a series found in a 
northern printing office many years.ago. They seem to be of considerable 
age, and are somewhat close copies of Holbein’s designs so far as they go, 
but in which of the hundred editions they originally appeared has not to the 
present been ascertained, 





Feap. 8v0, pp. 40, Cloth limp, ts. 6d. 


Light on the Path. | 


A TREATISE WRITTEN FOR THE PERSONAL UsE OF THOSE WHO: 
ARE IGNORANT OF THE EASTERN WISDOM, AND WHO 
. Desire TO ENTER WITHIN ITS INFLUENCE. 


WRITTEN DowN BY M. C., 
FELLOW OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


* So fay as we can gather from the mystic language in which it is couched, 
‘Light on the-Path’ is intended to guide the footsteps of those who have dis- 
carded the forms of religion while retaining the moral principle to its fullest , 
extent. It is in harmony with much that was said by Socrates and Plato, 
although the author does not use the phraseology of those philosophers, but 
rather the language of Buddhism, easily understood by esoteric Buddhists, 
but difficult to grasp by those without the pale. ‘Light on the Path’ may, we 
think, be said to be THE ONLY ATTEMPT IN THIS LANGUAGE AND IN THIS . 
CENTURY TO PUT PRACTICAL OCCULTISM INTO WORDS ; and it may be added, 
by”way of further explanation, that the character of Gautama uddha, as. 
shown in Sir Edwin Arnolds’ ‘ Light of Asia,’ is the perfect type of the be- 

~ ing who bas reached the threshold of Divinity by this road. That it has 
reached a third edition speaks favourably for this mudfum in parvo of the 
science of occultism ; and ‘ M. C.’ may be expected to gather fresh laurels in 
future.”—Saturday Review. : 
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"32m, 29. 60, Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; with pack of 78 Tarot Cards, 58. 


FORTUNE TELLING CARDS. 


The Tarot; 


Its Occult Signification, Use in Fortune Telling, 
and Method of Play, &c. 





By S. L. MACGREGOR MATHERS, 


“The designs of the twenty-one trump cards are extremely singular ; in 
order to give some idea of the manner in which Mr Mather uses them in 
fortune-tellin it is necessary to mention them in detail, together with the 
general significance which he attaches to each of them. The would-be carto- 

* mancer may then draw his own particular conclusions, and he will find con- 
siderable latitude for framing them in accordance with: his predilections, It 
should further be mentioned that each of the cards when reversed conveys 
a meaning the contrary of its primary signification. No. 1 is the Bateleur or 
Jeszler. The Juggler symbolizes Will. 2. The High Priestess, or female 

‘ope, represents Science, Wisdom, or Knowledge. 3. The Empress, is the 

nbol of Action or Initiative. 4. The Emperor, represents Realization or 

evelopment. 5. The Heirophant or Pope, is the symbol of Mercy and 
Beneficence. 6, The Lovers, signify Wise Disposition and Trials sur- 
mounted, 7. The Chariot, represents Triumph, Victory over Obstacles. 8, 
Themis or Justice, symbolizes Equilibrium: and Justice. 9. The Hermit, 
denotes Prudence. 10, The Wheel of Fortune, represents Fortune, good ot 
bad. 11. Fortitude, symbolizes Power or Might. 12. The Hanged Man 
<a man suspended head downwards by one leg—means Devotion, Self- 
Sacrifice, 13. Death, signifies Transformation or Change, 14. Temper- 
ance, typifies Combination. 15. The Devil, is the image of Fate or Fatality. 
16. The Lightning-struck Tower, called also Maison-Dieu, shows Ruin, Dis- 
ruption. 17. The Star, is the emblem of Hope. 18. The Moon, symbolizes 
Twilight, Deception and Error. 19. The Sun, signifies Earthly Happiness, 
20. The Last Judgment, means Renewal, Determination of ‘a matter. 21. 
The Universe, represents Completion and Reward. 0. The Foolish Man, 
signifies Expiating or Wavering. Separate meanings, with their respective 
converses, are also attached to each of the other cards in the pack, so that 
when they have been dealt out and arranged in any of the combinations 
recommended by the author for purposes of divination, THE INQUIRER HAS 
ONLY TO USE THIS LITTLE VOLUME AS A DICTIONARY IN ORDER TO READ 
HIS FATE.” —Saturday Review, 
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Third Edition, revised and enlarged. : 
Crown 8vo0, etched Frontispiece and Woodcuts, pp. 324, Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Magic, White and Black; 


Or, The Science of Finite and Infinite Life. 
ContTarninc Practica, Hints ror StupEents or OccuLtism. 


By FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 


Contents :—The Ideal—The Real and the Unreal—Form—Life—Harmony—Illusion— 
Consciousness—Unconsciousness—Transformations—Creation—Light, &c. . 


The Saturday Review says:—‘‘In its closely-printed pages students of 
occultism will find hints, ‘practical’ and otherwise, likely to be of t 
service to them in the pursuit of their studies and researches, . . . A book 
which may properly have the title of Magic, for if the readers succeed in 
practically following its teaching, they will be able to perform the greatest of © 
all magical feats, the spiritual regeneration of Man, Dr Hartmann’s book 
has also gone into a third edition, and has developed from an insignificant 
pamphlet, ‘written originally for the Purpose of demonstrating to a few 
mexperienced inquirers that the study of the occult side of nature was not 
identical with the vile practices of sorcery,’ into a compendious volume, com- 
prising, we are willing to believe, THE ENTIRE PHILOSOPHIC SYSTEM OF 
OccULTISM., There are abundant evidences that the science of theosophy 
has made vast strides in public estimation of late years, and that those 
desirous of experimenting in this particular, and in many respects fascinating, 
branch of ethics, have leaders whose teaching they can follow with satisfaction 
to themselves.” ‘ 

The Stotsman says :—‘‘ Any one who studies the work so as to be able to 
understand it, may become as familiar with the hidden mysteries of nature as * 
any occult philosopher ever was.” 


Crown 8v0, pp. 265, Cloth extra, 6s. 


Lotus: 
A Psychological Romance. 


x By THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW MARGUERITE.” 


““MYSTICAL, PECULIAR, ENGAGING .. . the book has originality . . . 
~ it is a graceful story of the sort which is said to make people—some people 
~—think, and will be read with mixed feelings by most.” —Athenaum. 
“ A fierce and passionate book, which illustrates once more the hold that 
our subject has on the popular imagination. To BE READ.”—Light. 
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Crown 8v0, pp. iv. and 256, Cloth (Cheap Edition), 6s. 


A Professor of Alchemy 
(DENIS ZACHAIRE). 


By PERCY ROSS, 
AUTHOR OF “ A COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER.” 


‘A clever story. . . . The hero is an alchemist who actually succeeds in 
manufacturing pure gold.”—Court Journal, 

“Shadowy and dream-like.” —Atheneum, 

“* An interesting and pathetic picture.”—Literary World. 

“‘The story is utterly tragical, and is powerfully told.”— Westminster 
Review. 

“* A vivid picture of those bad old times.” —Knowledge, = 

“SURE OF A SPECIAL CIRCLE OF READERS WITH CONGENIAL ‘TASTES, ”— 
Graphic, 
"_* This is a story of love—of deep, undying, refining love—not without sug- 
gestions of Faust.’ The figure of Berengaria, his wife, is a noble and touch- . 
ing one, and her purity and sweetness stand out in beautiful relief from the 
gloom of the alchemist’s laboratory and the horrors of the terrible Inquisition 
Into whose hands she falls, The romance of the crucible, however, is not all 
permeated by sulphurous vapours and tinged with tartarean smoke, There is 
often a highly dramatic element.” —Glasgow Herald. 





Fiap. 800, pp. 56, Cloth limp, 1s. 


The Shakespeare Classical 
Dictionary ; 
‘Or, Mythological Allusions in the Plays of 
Shakespeare Explained. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND SHAKESPEARE READING 
SOCIETIES. 


By H. M. SELBY. s 


**A handy little work of reference for readers and students of Shakespeare,” * 
~—School Board Chronicle. 

‘The book presents a great deal of information in a very small compass.” 
School Newspaper. 
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“Will be found extremely useful by non-classical students of Shakespeare, 
+ +. and even to the classical student it will convey much useful information.” 
Educational Times. 

“* Will be greatly appreciated in the class-room."—Glasgow. Herald, 


- ‘Carefully compiled from more authoritative books of reference.”—Scots- 
man. 





«The unlearned reader is thus enabled to increase very greatly his enjoy- 
ment of Shakespeare.”—Literary World. 


‘*WE HAVE TESTED THE BOOK by looking for several of the obscurest 
mythological names mentioned by Shakespeare ; in each case we found the 
name inserted and followed by a satisfactory explanation.” — The Schoolmaster. 


Deny 8vo, pp. iv. and 299, Cloth gili, tos. 6d. 


Serpent Worship, 
And other Essays, with a Chapter on Totemism. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE. 


Conrenrs:—Rivers of Life—Phallism in Ancient Religions—Origin of Serpent Worship— 
The Adamites-—-The Descendants of Cain—Sacred Prostitution— Marriage among Primitive 
Peoples—Marriage by Capture—Development ‘of the “Family”—The Social osition of 
Wooues as affected by ‘Civilization "—Spiritism and Modern Spiritualism—Totems and ~ 
Totemism—Man and the Ape, 


’ 

** The most important of the thirteen essays discusses the origin of Serpent 

Worship. Like other papers which accompany it, it discusses its subject 
_ awide knowledge of the literature of early religions and the allied themes of 
. anthropology and primitive marriage. . . . The remaining essays are WRITTEN 
WITH MUCH LEARNING AND IN A CAREFUL SPIRIT OF INQUIRY, happily 
free from the crude mysticism with which the discussion of these subjects bay 
often been mixed up. They may be recommended to the attention of all 
interested in afthropology and the history of religion as interesting labours 

in this field of research and speculation.”—Scofsman, October 31, 


“*So obscure and complex are these subjects that any. contribution, how- 
ever slight, to their elucidation, may be welcomed, Mr Wake’s criticism of 
the systems of others is frequently acute. . . . Mr Wake is opposed to those 
who hold that kinship through females and the matriarchate preceded paternal - 
kipship and the patriarchal family, and who connect the phenomena of 
exogamy and of totemism with the matriarchal stage of society, and with 
belief in a definite kinship of man with the remainder of the sensible universe. 

“ He looks upon female kinship as having existed concurrently with a quasi- 
, patriarchal system.”—Atheneum, 


* Able, and REMARKABLY INTERESTING.” —Glasgow Herald, 
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Wrapper, price 1s. 


Journal of the Bacon Society. 


PusiisHep P, ERIODICALLY, 


Vol. £. (Parts i. tovi.), Pp. x. and 278, 8v0, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


The main objects for which this Society has been established are ‘—(2) To 
study the works of Francis Bacen, as Philosopher, Lawyer, Statesman, and 
Poet, also his character, genius, and life, his influence on his own and suc- 
ceeding times, and the tendencies and results of his writings ; (4) To 
investigate Bacon’s supposed authorship of certain works unacknowledged by 
him, including the Shakespearian dramas and poems, 


Frap. 800, pp. viii. and 120, Cloth, 35. 6d. 


A Wayfarer’s Wallet. 


Dominus Redivivus. 


By HENRY G. HEWLETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘A SHEAF OF VERSES,” 


“The title ‘ Dominus Redivivus’ indicates the aim of the poem. . . . The 
author wishes to tell the story of the actual Jesus, and to contrast his teaching 
with that of the Churches professing to be Christian... . He belongs to 
the great Church to be, which will some day include not only the real Jesus 
as one of its worshippers, but Gautama and Socrates, and Plato and ‘every 
holy name which blessed the past.’ The work of this Church is to break 
down caste, to help the poor, to sweeten all the life of man. This is 
sufficient, we trust, to guide some readers to a book interesting in itself, and 
Probably destined to set many a wavering mind on a path at once definite 
and right in regard to Christianity.” — The Inguirer, 

“A collection of versés on various subjects and in various styles... . 
Not one but is worth reading: all have the melodiousness and fluency of 
spontaneity, the ring of poetry... . ‘Dominus Redivivus,’ by far the 
largest poem in the book, is a plea for the Christianity of Christ, in which 
there is a wealth both of poetry and thought.”—Ziverpool Daily Post, 

“‘Mr Henry G. Hewlett’s new volume of verse . . . has many fresh fd 
attractive pieces, and not a dull one among its contents. .. . The ballads 
will prove most widely attractive. .. ¢-The sonnets . - show Mr 
Hewlett’s power of pithy, forcible expression at its best. The volume, as a 
whole, will be read with Pleasure from first to last by lovers of poetry.” — 
Scotsman, 
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In Praise of Ale; 


Or, Songs, Ballads, Epigrams, and Anecdotes 
relating to Beer, Malt, and Hops. 


WITH SOME CURIOUS PARTICULARS CONCERNING ALE-WIVES 
AND BREWERS, DRINKING-CLUBS AND CUSTOMS. 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED By W. T. MARCHANT. 


Contents :—Introductory-History—Carols and_Wassail Songs—Church Ales and 
Observances—Whitsun Ales—Political—Harvest Songs—General Songs—Barley and 
Malt—Hops—Scotch Ale Songs—Locai and Dialect Songs—Trade Songs—Oxford Son, 

Ale Wives—Brewers—Drinking Clubs and Customs—Royal and Noble Drinkers—Black 
Beer—Drinking Vessels—Warm Ale—Facts, Scraps, and Ana. 


‘*Mr Marchant has collected a vast amount of odd, amusing, and (to him 
that hath the sentiment of beer) su; ive and interesting matter. His 
» volume (we refuse to call it a book) is A VOLUME TO HAVE. If only asa 
manual of quotations, if only as a collection of songs, IT Is A VOLUME TO 
HAVE. We confess to having read in it, for the first time in our lives, the 
right and authentic text of ‘A Cobbler there was’ and ‘ Why, Soldiers, 
why ;’ and to have remarked, as regards the first, that our ancestors were 
very easily amused, and, as regards the second, that it has a curious air de 
famille with the triolet. These are very far from being Mr Marchant’s only 
finds ; but that is all the more reason why we should linger upon them,”— 
Saturday Review. 

** A kind of scrap-book, crowded with prose and verse which is ALWAYS 
CURIOUS AND VERY OFTEN ENTERTAINING, and it may be read at random— 
beginning at the end, or it the middle, or at any page you like, and reading 
either back or forwards—almost as easily as the ‘ Varieties’ column in a 
popular weekly print.” —Saturday Review, 

** While, on the one hand, the book is, as nearly as possible, a complete 
collection of lyrics written about the national beverage, . . . it abounds, on 
the other hand, in particulars as to the place which ale has held in the 
celebration of popular holidays and customs. It discourses of barley-malt 
and hops, brewers, drinkers, drinking clubs, drinking vessels, and the like ; 
and, in fact, approaches the subject from all sides, bringing together, in the 
space of 600 pages, A HOST OF CURIOUS AND AMUSING DETAILS,”—Globe, 
April 9. 

ss Mr Marchant is a staunch believer in the merits of good ale. In the 
course of his reading he has selected the materials for a Bacchanalian antha- 
logy which MAY ALWAYS BE READ WITH AMUSEMENT AND PLEASURE. His 
materials he has set in a framework of gossiping dissertation. Much curious 
infGrmation is supplied in the various chapters on carols and wassail songs, 
church ales and observances, Whitsun ales, harvest songs, drinking clubs and. 

*customs, and other similar matters. At snug country inns at which the 
traveller may be called upon to stop there should be, in case of a rainy hour 
in the day, or an empty smoke-room at night, a copy of a book which sings 
so loudly the praises of mine host and his wares,” —/Votes and Queries. 
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“The memory of John Barleycorn is in no danger of passing away for lack 
of a devoted prophet. The many songs, poems, and pieces of prose written 
In Praise of Ale form a fine garden for the anthologist to choose a bouquet 
from. .. - It is plainly AN ORIGINAL COLLECTION, made with diligence 
and good taste in selection. .. . Mr Marchant’s anthology may be recom- 
mended to the curious as an interesting and carefully compiled collection 
of poetical and satirical pieces about beer in all its brews.”——Scotsman. 

“The author has gone to ancient and modern sources for his facts, and 
has not contented himself with merely recording them, but has woven them 
into a readable history with much skill and wit.”—American Bookseller. 

“ Although its chief aim is to be amusing, it is sometimes instructive as 
well. . . . His stories may at times be a little long, but they are never 
broad.” —Glasgow Herald. 

‘What teetotallers would call A TIPPLER’S TEXT-BOOK . . . acollection 
of songs and ballads, epigrams and anecdotes, which may be called unique.” 
—FPall. Mall Gasette, 

“© Beer, however, in conjunction with mighty roast beef, according to Mr 
Marchant, has made England what it is, and accordingly he writes his. book 
to show how the English have ever loved | good ale, and how much better 
that is for them than cheap and necessarily inferior spirits or doctored wines, 
Be that as it may, we have here a collection of occasional verse—satires, 
epigrams, humorous narratives, trivial ditties, and ballads—VALUABLE AS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF MANNERS.” —Literary World. 





Demy 8v0, Cloth, red edges, 75. 64. 


The Theological and Philosophical Works 


OF 


Hermes Trismegistus, 
CHRISTIAN NEOPLATONIST. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL GREEK, WITH PREFACE, NOTES, 
AND INDICES. , 


By JOHN DAVID CHAMBERS, M.A., F.S.A, 
OF ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD, RECORDER OF NEW SARUM, 


OPINION OF THE AUTHORS OF “THE PERFECT WAY.” 


* The book is most scholarly and learned, and of great value for its colla- 
tion of the Bible, Plato, and other Scriptures with the Hermetic, showing 
one system of thought as pervading them all. He comes to the conclusion 
—which we also entertain—that the so-called Hermetic books, while repre- 
senting, in part, ancient Egyptian doctrine, belong to an early Christian— 
or, perhaps, slightly pre-Christian—period, and are intended to show the 
identity of the outgoing and incoming systems, and bridge over the %ap 
between them, if any. He omits the Virgin of the World, as belonging to. 
some other school, and also the Asclepius, or Treatise on Initiation, so thate 
the book does not supersede that which we translated and edited.. The 
author, or rather editor, is not an occultist, but, barring this element, his 
work is a great addition to Hermetic literature.” 
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96 pages, large 8v0, Cloth. gilt, price 6s. 


Lectures on Diseases of the Eye. 


By CHARLES BELL TAYLOR, F.R.CS. & M.D. EDIN,, 


FELLOW OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON ; LATE PRESIDENT OF THE 
PARISIAN MEDICAL. SOCIETY ; CONSULTING OPHTHALMIC SURGEON TO 
: THE NOTTINGHAM UNION HOSPITAL; CONSULTING OPHTHALMIC 
SURGEON TO THE MIDLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND; 
HONORARY SURGEON TO THE NOTTINGHAM AND 
MIDLAND EYE INFIRMARY, ETC., ETC. i: 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS AND Numerous Woopcvts. 


Contents :—Lectures on Cataract—Squint—Glaucoma—Optico-Ciliary Neurotomy— 
The Use and Abuse of Mydriatics—Eye Troubles in General Practice. 


“The descriptions of the diseases mentioned are well given, and may very 
advantageously be read by the general practitioner.”—Lancet. < 

«To those who wish to perfect themselves in ophthalmic surgery, the book 
will be found a really valuable help.”—Hospétal Gazette. 

“A valuable course of Lectures calling for something more than assing 
notice, an opinion which. all who read the discourses will heartily endorse, 
—Asclepiad, 


Crown 8v0, pp. xii. and 666, Cloth, tos. 6d. 


Myths, Scenes, and Worthies 
- -of Somerset. 


By Mrs E. BOGER. 


Conrents :~Bladud, King of Britain ; or, The Legend of Bath—Joseph of Arimathea 
and the Legend of Glastonbury—Watchet, The Legend of St Decuinan—Porlock and St 
DabritiussKing Arthur in Somerset—St Keyna the Virgin, of Keynsham—Gildas 
Badonicus, called Gildas the Wise, also Gildas the Querulous-—St Brithwald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury—King Ina in Somerset, Ina and Aldhelm—St Congar and Congresbury— 
Hun, the Leader of the Sumorsattas, at the Battle of Ellandune—King Alfred in Somerset, 
and the Legend of St Neot—St Athelm, Archbishop of Canterbury—Wulfhelm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury—The Landing of the Danes at Watchet—The Times of St Dunstan: His 
Life and Legends—Muchelacy ‘Abbey—Ethelgar, Archbishop of Canterbury—Sigeric or 
Siricins, Archbishop of Canterbury—Elfeah, Elphége, or Alpbege, Archbishop of Canter- 
pury——Ethelnoth, or Ageinoth, Archbishop of Canterbury—Montacute and the Legend of 
Walsam Cross~-Porlock, and Harold son of Godwin*-Glastonbury after the Conguest, 
Bishop ‘Thorstan—William of Malmesbury, called also “‘Somersetanus"—The Philo~ 
sophers of Somerset in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries—The Rose of Cannington ; « 
‘Joan Clifford, commoply called “Fair Rosamond”—John de Courcy—St Ulric the 

ecluse, or St Wulfric the Hermit—Sir William de Briwere—Woodspring Priory, and the 
Murderers of Thomas 4 Becket—Richard of Ilchester, or Richard Tocklive or More— 
Halswell House, near Bridgewater—The Legend of the House of ‘Eynte—Witham Priory 
and St Hugh of Avalon (in Burgundy}—William of Wrotham—Joceline Trotman, of Wells 


F ee 
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—Hugh Trotman, of Wells—Roger Bacon—Sir H. Bracton, Lord Chief Justice in the 
Reign of Henry 111.—William Briwere (Briewere, Bruere, or Brewer)—Dunster Castle, 
Sir Reginald de Mohun, Lad: Mohun—Fulke of Samford—Sir John Hautville and Sir 
cha St Loe—Sit Simon de Montacute—The Evil Wedding, Choc Mee ae Bea, SE 
rew—Robert Burnel—Somerton, King John of France—Stoke-under-Ham, Sir 
Matthew Gournay—Bristol (St Mary Redcliffe), The Canyges: Chatterton—Thomas de 
Beckyngton—The Legend of Sir Richard Whittington—The ‘Legend of the Abbot of 
Muchelney—Sebastian Cabot—Taunton and its Story—Giles Lord Daubeney and the 
Cornish Rebellion, King Ina’s Palace and South Petherton—John Hooper, The Marian 
Persecution—The Paulets, Pawlets, or Pouletts, of Hinton St George—Richard Edwardes 
Lord Chief Justice Popham—The Last Days of Glastonbury—W liam Barlow and the 
Times of Edward VI.—Robert Parsons, or Persons—Henry Cuff—Sir John Harrington— 
The Wadhams, Wadham College, Oxford ; Ilminster, Merrifield, [ton—Samuel Daniel— 
Dr John Bull—Thomas Coryate, of Odcombe, in Somerset—John Pym—Sir Amias Preston 
Admiral Blake—William Prynne—Sir Ralph, Lord Hopton—Ralph Cudworthe Oc 
Witches, Mrs Leakey, of M: mehead, Somerset John Locke—Thomas Ken, D.D., some- 
time'Bishop of Bath and Welis—Trent House, Charles II. and Colonel Wyndham—The 
Duke of Monmouth in Somerset—Prince George of Denmark and John. Duddleston 
of Bristol—Beau Nash, with some Account of the Early History of the City of Bath— 
Wokey or Ockey Hole, near Wells—Captain St Loe—The State of the Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, Mrs Hannah and Mrs Patty More and Cheddar Di Thome 
Young—Edward Hawkins, Provost of Oriel and Canon of Rochester—Charles Fuge 
Lowder—A Tale of Watchet, The Death of Jane Capes—Captain John Hannu Speke— 


Ghedase Cheese, West Pennard’s Wedding ‘Present to the Queen, 1839—In Memoriam, 
1821-1833. 


‘Mrs Boger is to be praised for her enthusiasm and zeal. She is of 
Somerset, and she naturally thinks it the wonder of England, if not of the 
world.” —Literary World, 

“Every addition to the local collections of the myths and legends of our 
country ‘Ustriets is to be welcomed when it is as carefully made as Mrs 
Boger’s laboriously compiled work, which TEEMS WITH QUAINT STORIES, 
SOME OF WHICH ARE EVEN BEAUTIFUL.” — Westminster Review. 

“This is the kind of book, we imagine, in which Thomas Fuller would 


have expatiated with delight. Less topographical than his ‘ Worthies,’ it | 


does what that delectable book did not profess to do; it gives not only an 
account of the illustrious natives, but the legends, traditions, historical 
episodes, and general memorabilia which Pertain to one famous county. Mrs 
Boger’s book ranges from Bladud, King of Britain, B.c. 900, to Arthur 
Hallum, who died in 1833.”"—Notes and Queries. 

“*Mrs Boger writes with such ability and enthusiasm. The work is one 
which will have an influence in limits far wider than the borders of Somerset, 
for FEW CAN READ IT WITHOUT PEEASURE, AND NONE WITHOUT PROFIT, 
+. . To read her book carefully is to master the hagiology of the county,”—~ 
Morning Post, 





GEORGE REDWAY’S 


Classified Catalogue of Books, 


RELATING TO OccuLT PHILOSOPHY AND ARCHAOLOGY; EMBRAC- 
ING COLLECTIONS OF WoRKS ON ASTROLOGY, MESMERJGM, 
ALCHEMY, THEOSOPHY, AND MYSTICISM; ANCIENT RELIGIONS 
AND MYTHOLOGY; ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES ; FREEMASONRY 


AND SECRET SOCIETIES; WESTERN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE.” 


** It is certain that one branch at least of historical enquiry—that which deals with the 
origin and development of religious belief throughout the world—is attracting to itself an 
increasing degree of attention and interest.” —Quarterly Review, July, 1886. 
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- The Literature of Occultism 
and Archeology: 


BEING A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON SALE RELATING TO 


Ancient Worships, Astrology, Alchemy, Animal Magnetism, Anthropology, Arabic, 
‘Assassins, Antiguities, Ancient History, Behmen and the Mystics, Buddhism, Clair- 
voyance, Cabeiri, China, Coins, Druids, Dreams and Visions, Divination, Divining Rod, 
Demonology, Ethnology, Egypt, Fascination, Flagellants, Freemasonry, Folk’ Lore, 
Gnostics, Gems, Ghosts, Hindus, Hieroglyphics and Secret Writing, Herbals, 
Frermetic, India’ and the Hindus, Kabbala, Roran, Miracles, Mirabilaries, Magic and 
Magiciant, Mysteries, “Mithraic’ Worship, Mesmerism, “Mythology, " Metaphysics 
Mysticism, Neo-platonism, Orientalia, Obelisks, Oracles, Occult Sciences, Phallic 
‘Worship, Philolory, Persian, Parsees, Philosophy, Physiognomy, Palmistry and Hand- 
writing: Phrenology, Psychoneurology, Psychometry, Prophets, Rosicrucians, Round 
Towers, Rabbinical, Spiritualism, Skeptics, Jesuits, Christians and Quakers, Sibylls, 
Symbolism, Serpent Worship, Secret Soticties, Somnambulism, Travels,” Tombs, 
Theosophical, Theology and Criticism, Witchcraft. 


“ Books on witchcraft, magic, and kindred subjects realize high prices, and a few years 
hence will be difficult to procure at all, unless, indeed, Mr Redway or some other astute 
purchaser cares to duplicate his stock while there is time, and keep it under lock and key, 
for the benefit of the next generation.”—7he Athenaeum, Feb. 2, 1889. 








List of Books 


Chiefly from the Library of the late. Frederick Hockley, Esq., 


ConsISTING OF IMPORTANT WORKS RELATING TO THE OCCULT 
SCIENCES, BOTH IN PRINT AND MANUSCRIPT; 


NOW ON SALE AT THE PRICES AFFIXED, BY 
GEORGE REDWAY, YorK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


“The study of occultism is not without its charms; and, when an author has anything 
to say about magic and magicians, about alchemy or astrology, or any other black art, 
properly so called, he is justified in describing his book as a contribution to the literature 
Staccultism. But the ravings of “illuminated” persons who have gone mad upon a diet 
of tetragrams, pentagrams, and pantacles soon pall, and the student turns joyously to the 
folios of the olden gropers after the Philosopher's Stone. There he finds @ treasure of 
delightful literature, in which amusement is artfully blended with instruction, and where 
moral maxims are scattered about the pages which teach you how to subject your enemies 
to a horrible death. The old magicians in their books are equal to any emergency. They 

* will fall you how to raise the devil, and compel him to enrich you with hidden treasures; 
how to bring the reluctant fair to your arms; how to cast your own. nativity; or, if you 
trouble about none of these things, and incline to lighter sports, they will give you a recipe 
for charming fish out of the water, or enable you to dream that you are in whatever you 
may deem to be the right paradise. With speculations about the why and the whe1 
of things they will not trouble you. They prefer to dilate upon the wonders of black magic, 
and to gloat over the one hundred thousand pounds’ weight of fine gold which a friend of 
Ray-iond Lully’s made by alchemical means. These musty tomes, full of significant circles 
and magic triangles, of red dragons and black hens, embellished with portraits of the 
demoniacal hierarchy and drawings of the essential implements for evoking spirits, have a 
‘pleasant flavour of romance. The quaint Latinity and the edd jumble of tongues in which 
the conjurations are written are as fine in their way as anything that ever printed in a 
folio. But it is needful to beware of the endless volumes of modern ravings about the so- 
called occult ; for that way madness lies.” Saturday Review, April 23, 1887. 
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‘ Crown 8v0, pp. 375, Cloth, 7s. 6d. . 
Theosophy, Religion, and 
Occult Science. 


By HENRY S. OLCOTT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Wir GLossary OF EASTERN Worbs. 


Contents :—Theosophy or Materialism—Which?—The Theosophical Society and its 
Aims—The Common Foundation of ail Religions—Thesophy: the Scientific Basis of 
Religion—Theosophy : its Friends and Enemies—The Occult Sciences—Spirituali: 
Theosophy—India: Past, Present, and Future—The Civilisation that India needs—The 
Spirit of the Zoroastrian Religion—-the Life of Buddha and its Lessons, &c. 


/ The Manchester Examiner describes these lectures as “* RICH IN INTEREST 
‘AND SUGGESTIVENESS,” and says that ‘the theosophy expounded in this 
volume is at once a theology, a metaphysic, and a sociology,” and concludes 
a lengthy notice by stating that ‘Colonel Olcott’s volume deserves, and will 
repay, the study of all readers for whom the byways of speculation have an 
irresistible charm.” 


Demy 8v0, pp. xii. and 324, Cloth, ios. 6d. 
Incidents in the Life of Madame 
Blavatsky. 

CoMPILED FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY HER 


RELATIVES AND FRIENDS, 
Anb EpiTep sy A. P, SINNETT. 


‘Witi A PoRTRAIT REPRODUCED FROM AN ORIGINAL PAINTING BY 
HERMANN SCHMIECHEN. 


Contents :—Childhood—-Marriage and Travel—At Home in Russia, 18s8—Mme. de 
Jelihowsiy's ‘Narrative—From Apprenticeship to Duty—Residence in America—Estab- 
lished in India~—A Visit to Europe, &c. rt 


Truth says :—‘‘ For any credulous friend who revels in such stories I can 
recommend ‘Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky.’ I READ EVERY 
LINE OF THE BOOK WITH MUCH INTEREST.” zi 

Theosophists will find both edification and interest in the book, 
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Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 350, Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


The Blood Covenant, a 


Primitive Rite, 
And its Bearings on Scripture. 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


Contents :—The Primitive Rite Itself—{x) Sources of Bible Study—(2) An Ancient 
Semitic Rite—(3) The Primitive Rite in Africa—(4) Traces of the Rite in Europe— 
(5) World-wide Sweep of the Rite,—(6) Light from the Classics—(7) The Bond of the 
Covenant,—(8) The Rite and its Token in Egypt—(9) Other Gleams of the Rite. 
S stions and Perversions of the Rite.—(x) Sacredness of Blood and of the Heart— 
(a) Vivifying Power of Blood—(3) A new Nature through new Blood—(4) Life from 
any Blood, and by a Touch—(s) Inspiration through Blood—(6) Inter-communion through 
Blood—(7) Symbolic Substitutes for Blood—(8) Blood Covenant Involvings. /ndications 
of the Rite in the Bible—(1) Limitations of Inquiry—(2) Primitive Teachings of Blood— 
() The Blood Covenant in Circumcision—(4) The Blood Covenant Tested—{5) The Blood 

‘ovenant and its Tokens in the Passover—(6) The Blood Covenant at Sinai—(7) The 
Blood Covenant in the Mosaic Ritual—(8) The Primitive Rite Ilustrated—(g) The Blood 
Covenant in the Gospel ‘ The Blood Covenant applied. Importance of this Rite 
strangely undervatued—Life in the Blood, in the Heart, in the Liver—Transmigration 
of Souls—The Blood-rite in Burmah—Blood-stained Tree of the Covenant—Blood- 
drinking—Covenant Cutting—Blood-bathing—Blood-ransoming—The Covenant-reminder 
-~Hints of Blood Union—Topical Index—Scriptural Index. 


“© An admirable study of a primitive belief and custom—one of the utmost 
importance in considering the growth of civilisation. . . . In the details of 
the work will be found much to attract the attention of the curious. Its 
fundamental and essential value, however, is for the student of religions ; and 
all such will be grateful to Dr Trumbull for THIS SOLID, INSTRUCTIVE, AND 
ENLIGHTENING WORK.” —Scotsman. 














Square 16mo, Cloth, gilt edges, §5. 


The Art of Judging the 
Character of Individuals . 


FROM 
their Handwriting and Style. 


WITH 35 PLATES, CONTAINING 120 SPECIMENS OF THE 
HANDWRITING OF VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 


EDITED BY EDWARD LUMLEY. 


Contents, ano List oF PLaTEs.—{z) Art of Judging the Character by the Handwrit- 
ing, now first translated from the French: @. Introduction ; 6. Character of Men from the 
Hutdwriting ; c. Art of Judging Men by their Style (Plates t to 22)—-(2) Accoustt of alleged 
‘Art of Reading the Character of Individuals in their Handwriting, by Dr W. Seller (Plates 

23, 24: 25)~(3) On Characteristic Signatures, by Stephen Coliet, A.M. (Thomas Byerley) 
‘Plates 26 1 32)—{4) Autographs, by Isaac D'Israeli—(s) Hints as to Autographs, by Sic 
ohn Sinclair—(6) Characters in Writing, by Vigneul Marville (Dom Noel Dargonne) 7) 
he Autograph a Test of Character, by Edgar A. Poe (Plates 33, 34)-(8) OF Design, 


Colouring, and Writing, by the Rev. J. Casper Lavater (P/ate 35). 
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Past 80, pp, xiii. and 220, Cloth, 108. 6d. 


The Life 


oF 


Philippus Theophrastus, Bombast of Hohenheim, 


KNOWN BY THE NAME OF 


' Paracelsus. 


AND THE SUBSTANCE OF HIS TEACHINGS CONCERNING 
Cosmo .ocy, ANTHROPOLOGY, PNeuMaToLocy, Macic 
AND SORCERY, MEDICINE, ALCHEMY AND 
ASTROLOGY, PHILOSOPHY 
AND THEOSOPRY. 


EXTRACTED AND TRANSLATED FROM HIS RARE AND EXTENSIVE 
Works, AND FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED Manuscripts, 


By FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 


Conrents:—The Life of Paracelsus-~Explanation of Terms—Cosmology—Anthropol y 
--Pneumatology—Magic and Sorcery — ledicine—Alchemy and Astrology—Philoso; 
4nd Theosophy—Appendix. 


St James's Gazette describes this as “a book which will have some per- 
manent value to the student of the occult,” and says that ‘STUDENTS 


SHOULD BE GRATEFUL FOR THIS BOOK, despite its setting of Theosophical 
nonsense.” 


Small 800, White Cloth, 4s. 6d. ° 


Through the Gates of Gold: 


A Fragment of Thought. 
By ‘MABEL COLLINS, 


Contents :—The Search for Pleasure—The M. of the Threshold—The Initi 
Effort—The Meaning of Pain—The Secret of Siremsie? eee 
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Crown 8v0, pp, x. and 124, Parchment, 6s. 


The Raven. . 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
WITH LITERARY AND Historical CoMMENTARY BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Conrents:—Genesis—The Raven, with Variorum Readings—History—Isadore— 
Translations : French — German — Hungarian — ‘Latin—Fabrications—Parodies—Biblio~ 
agraphy—Index. : ‘ 


‘An interesting monograph on Poe’s famous poem.”—Spectaior. 

«THERE IS NO MORE RELIABLE AUTHORITY ON THE SUBJECT THAN MR 
Joun H. INGRAM. Much curious information is collected in his essay. 
The volume is well printed and tastefully bound in spotless vellum.”— 
Publishers’ Circular. 





Crown 8v0., pp. viii. and 184, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Burma as it was, as it is, and 
as it will be. 


By JAMES GEORGE SCOTT. 
(Shway Yoe.) 


Conrenrs:—I. The History—Burma according to Native Theories— Origin of the Bur- 
men arly History—First appearance of Europeans in Burma—Wornying on, Repre- 
mese Ea iwar with Burma—The Inevitable End. II. The Country—Lower Burma — 
Upper firme The Irrawaddy to Mandalay—Mandalay—The Irrawaddyabove Mandalay. 

* ILL "The People Burmese ‘Kings-Burmese Officials—The Hloat-daw—The Officers of 
the Household—Method of Appointment and Payment—The People—Thet Faults— 
the Househe Guldhiste—Doctrine of Good Works—Superstitions—Lucky ang Unlucky 
Days The most Sociable of Men—Freedom of the Women A Nation of Smokers— 
Contented with British Rule—Ascendency of the Chinaman Trade—Hill-tribes—Their 
Religion—Hope for the Nomads—The Kachyens. 


Phe Saturday Review says :—“ Before going to help to govern them, 
Mr Scott has once more written on the Burmese . . » Mr Scott claims 
ito have covered the whole ground, and as there is nobody competent to 
criticise him except himself, we shall not presume to say how far he has 
succeeded, What, however, may be asserted with absolute confidence ‘is, 
that he has written A BRIGHT, READABLE, AND USEFUL BOOK.” 
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Crown 8v0, pp. xxviii. and 184, Cloth, 5s. 


The History of Tithes, 


From Abraham to Queen Victoria. 


By HENRY W. CLARKE. 


ConTents :—The History of Tithes before the Christian Era—From the Christian Era 
$0 4:2; fo0-From A.D. 400 to A.b. 787—From a.p. 787 to A.D. 1000--Fromt aot to A.D. 
rars—From AD. 3215 to the Dissolution of Monasteries—Monasteries-~lnfesdationnn, 
Exemption from Pa ing Tithes—The Dissolution of Monasteries—The Commutation Act 
of 1836, 6 and 7 Will. IV., c. 7x—~Tithes in the Gity and Liberties of London—Redemption 
of Tithe Rent Charge—Some Remarks on “A 


fence of the Church of England against 
Disestablishment,” by the Earl of Selborne. 


of An impartial and valuable array of facts and figures, which should be read 
‘by all who are interested in the solution of the tithe problem.”—Athenaum, 
‘“THE BEST BOOK OF MODERATE SIZE YET PUBLISHED for the Purpose of” 
istory 


enabling an ordinary reader to thoroughly understand the origin and. 
of this ancient impost. ”—Literary World. : 





Crown 800, pp. xl. and 395, Cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Essays in the Study of 
Folk-Songs. . 


By THE CouNTEss EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO, 


Contents :—The Inspiration of Death in Folk-Poetry—Natare in Folk-Songs—Armenian 
Folk-Songs—Venetian Wes pongs Sicilian Bolk-Songs--Greek Songs of Calabria—Folk- 
Songs of Provence—The White ‘aternoster—The Diffusion of Ballads—Songs for the Rite 
of May—The Idea of Fate in Southern Traditions—F; ‘olk-Lullabies—Folk Dirges, &c. 


The Saturday Review, concluding a page-notice of this book, sums it up as 
‘fan admirable volume, a volume remarkable for knowledge, sympathy, and 


good taste,” ~ 
“‘THIS IS A VERY DELIGHTFUL BOOK, FULL OF INFORMATION AND 
THOUGHTFUL SUGGESTIONS.” —Standard, od 


**The Countess is, or should be, a well-known authority among special 
students of this branch of literature.” —Dazly News, 
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Larce Paper Epition, Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 60, 75. 6d. 


An Essay on the Genius of 
George Cruikshank. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Reprinted Verbatim from “ The Westminster Review.” 


Epirep wiTH A PREFATORY NoTE ON THACKERAY AS AN 
ARTIST AND ART’ Critic, BY W. E. Cuurcn. 


‘WitH Upwarps oF Forty ILLUSTRATIONS, INCLUDING ALL THE 
ORIGINAL Woopcuts, AND A NEW PORTRAIT OF CRUIKSHANK - 
ETCHED By F, W. PAILTHORPE. 


As the original copy of the Westminster is now excessively rare, this 
re-issue will no doubt be welcomed by collectors. The new portrait of 
Cruikshank by F. W. Pailthorpe is a clear firm etching. 





Pp. 102, Cloth, 28. 6d, 


Pope Joan 
THE FEMALE POPE); 
A Historical Study. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF EMMANUEL RHOIDIS, 
WITH PREFACE BY 


CHARLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. 


FRONTISPIECE TAKEN FROM THE ANCIENT MS. NUREMBERG 
CHRONICLE, PRESERVED AT COLOGNE. 


pr 


“The subject of Pope Joan will always have its attractions for the lovers of 
the curiosities of history.” Rhoidis discusses the topic with much learning and 
ingenuity, and Mr Collette’s Introduction is full of information.” — Globe. 
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Crown 8v0, pp. 40, printed on hand-made paper, Vellum Gilt, 6s. 


The Bibliography of Swinburne; 


A Busriocrapuicat List, ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORDER, OF THE PuBLISHED WRITINGS, IN VERSE AND 
Prose, OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


(1857-1887). 


Only 250 copies printed. The compiler, writing on April 5, 1887,.says:— 
‘Born on April 5, 1837, in the year of Queen Victoria’s Accession, of which 
the whole nation is now celebrating the Jubilee, Algernon Charles Swinburne 
to-day attains the jubilee or goth year ‘of his own life, and may therefore be 
claimed as an essentially and exclusively Victorian poet.” 

INDISPENSABLE TO SWINBURNE COLLECTORS. 





Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 104, Cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


The Astrologer’s Guide 
(ANIMA ASTROLOGIZ) ; 
Or,’ A Guide for Astrologers. 


BEING 


Tur ONE HunprepD AND Forty-Six CONSIDERATIONS OF 
tHe Famous AsTROLOGER, Guipo Bonatus, TRANS- 
LATED FROM THE LATIN BY Henry COLEY, 


TOGETHER WITH 


Tue Cuoicest APHORISMS OF THE SEVEN SEGMENTS 
OF JEROME CARDAN OF Mian, EDITED BY 
Wiuiam Litry (1675). 


Now First REPUBLISHED FROM A UNIQUE COPY OF THE 
ORIGINAL EDITION, WITH NOTES AND A PREFACE, BY 


WM. C. ELDON SERJEANT, 


FELLOW OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
- 
“Mr Serjeant deserves the thanks of all who are interested in astrology for 
rescuing this important work from oblivion, . . . The growing interest in » 
mystical science will lead to a revival of astrological study, and ADVANCED 
STUDENTS WILL FIND THIS BOOK AN INDISPENSABLE ADDITION TO THEIR 
LIBRARIES. The book is well got up and printed.” Theosophist.. 
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16mo, pp. xvi. and 148, Cloth extra, 2s. 


Tobacco Talk and Smokers’ 
Gossip. 


An AmusInG MISCELLANY OF Fact AND ANECDOTE RELATING 
vo THE “GREAT PLANT” IN ALL ITS FoRMS AND 
Uses, INCLUDING A SELECTION FROM ; 
NicotTian LrrERATURE. 


Contents :—A Tobacco Parliament--Napoleon’s First Pipe—A Dutch Poet and 
Napoleon's Souff-Box—Frederick the Great as an Ass—Too Small for Two—A Smoking 
Empress—The Smoking Princesses—An Incident on the G.W.R—Raleigh’s Tobacco Box— 
Bismarck’s Last Cigar—Bismarck’s Cigar Story Molds + Pound of Snuff—Lord Brougham 
as a Smoker—Mazzini’s Sang-froid as a Smoker—Lord Clarendon as a Smoker—Poli 
and Snuff-Boxes-—Penn and Tobacco—-Tobacco and the Papacy—-The Snuff-Mull in 
Scotch Kirk—Whateley as a Snuff-Taker—The First Bishop who Smoked—Pigs and 
Smokers—Jesuits' Snuff—Kemble Fok ener Ingenious. Smoker—Anecdote Dean 
‘Aidrich--Smoking to the Glory of God—Professor Huxley on Smoking—Btucher’s Pipe- 
Master—Shakespeare and Tobacco—Ben Jonson on Tobaccc—Lord Byron o@¢ Tobacco— 
Decamps and Horace Vernet—Milton’s Pipe—Anecdote of Sir Isaac Newton—-Emersopand 
Carlyle—Paley and his Pipe—Jules Sandeau on the Cigar—The Pickwick of Fleet Street 
The Obseguio of Havana—The Social Pipe (Thackeray)—Triumy h of Tobaceo over Sack 
and Ale~The Smokin; Philosopher. “Sar Slick on the Virtues of a Pipe—Smoking in'r610 
-~Bulwer-Lytton on Tobacco-' moking Profesor Sedgwick—St Pierre on the Effect of 
Tobacco—Ode to Tobacco (C. S. Ce ‘leyy—Meat and Drink (Charles Kings ‘The 
Meerschaum (0. 1. Holmss)—Charles Kingsley at Eversley—Robert Burns's Suufl-Box— 
Robinson Crusoe’s Tobacco—Guizot—Victor Hugo—Mr Buckle as a Smoker _Cariyle on 
Tobacco—A Poet's Pipe (Baudelaire)—A Pipe of Tobacco—-The Headsman’s Snut 

‘The Pipe and Snuff-box Cowper) —Ancoiote ‘of Charles Lamb—Gibbon as a Snuff-Taker— 
Chartes Lamb as a Smoker—Farewell to Tobacco (Chas. Lamb) The Power of Smoke 
(Phaci Thackeray as a Smoker—Dickens as a Smoker—Chewing and Ss) itting in 
America—Tennyson as a Smoker—A Smoker’s Opinion of Venice—Coleridge’s First Pipe 
‘Richard Porson—Cruikshank and Tobacco—Mr James Payn—Mr Swinburne .on 
Raleigh—The Anti-Tobacco Party—"* This Indian Weed Dr Abernethy on Snuff-Taking 
—Abernethy and a Smoking Patient—Tobacco and the Plague—t The Greatest Tobacco 
Stopper in all England "Dr Richardson on Tobacco—Advice to Smokers—-Some Strange 
Smokers—The Etymology of Tobacco—-The Snuff called “Irish Blackguard”—A Snuff 
Maker's Sign—Mr Sala’s Cigar-Shop—Death of the “Yard of Clay"—-A Prodigious 
Maker's Sign Me sales Cigar her paces im Time of War—Ages attained by Creat 
Smokers-—A Maiden’s Wish—"“ Those Dreadful Cigars "—How to take a Pinch of Snuff— 
The Tobacco Plant—Fate of an Early Smoker—Adding Insult to Injury—Tom Brown on 
Smoking—The Snuff-Taker—Tobacco in North America—National_Characteristics— 
Smoking at School—Carlyle on “The Veracities "Children’s Pipes—The Uses of Cigar 
Ash—An Inveterate Smoker—A Tough Yarn—Some French Smokers—Riddles for Smokers. 
—Cigar Manufacturing in Havana. 


«One of the best books of gossip we have met forsome time. . . . It 
is literally crammed full from beginning to end of its 148 pages with well- 
selected anecdotes, poems, and excerpts from tobacco literature and history.” 

x Graphic. ¢ 

‘‘The smoker should be grateful to the compilers of this pretty little 
volume, . . . NO SMOKER SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT, and anti-tobacconists 
have only to turn over its leaves to be converted.” Pall Mall Gazette, 

«Something to please smokers; and non-smokers may be interested in 


tracing the effect of tobacco—the fatal, fragrant herb—on our literature.”— 
Literary World. 
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Demy 8u0, pp. xiii. and 349, with Illustrations, Cloth extra, los. 6d. 


_ The Mysteries of Magic; 
A Digest of the Writings of Eliphas Lévi, 


WITH BroGRaPHIcaL AND CRITICAL Essay « 


By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


Contents :—Iniriatory EXERCISES AND PREPARATIONS—RELIGIOUS AND Puroso- 
PHICAL ProBLeMs AND Hyporusses—The Hermetic Axiom, Faith—The True.God—The 
of God—Mysteries of the Logos—The True Religion~The Reason of Prodigies, or 
the Devil before Science—SciENTIFIC AND Mactcat THeorsms—On Numbers and their 
Virtues—Theory of Will Power—The Translucid—The great Magic Agent, or the 
Mysteries of the Astral Light—Magic Equilibrium—The Magic Chain—The great Magic 
Arcanum—Tue Docrring oF SetrITvAL Essances,or Kappauistic PNEUMATICS; WITH 
THR MveTRRIES OF Evocation, NECROMANCY, AND BLACK Macic-—Immortality—The 
Unity and Sonderity of Spirits—The great Arcanum of Death, or Spiritual 
ion, ‘Hierarchy, and Classification of Spirits—Fluidic Phantoms and their Mysteries 
Spirits and the Ritual of their njuration—Necromancy—Mysteries of the 
Pentagram and other Pantacles Magical Ceremonial and Consecration of Talismans— 
Black jig and the Secrets of the Witches—Sabbath—Witchcraft and Spells—The Key 
Mesmei ‘Modern Spiritualism—Tuz GREAT PRacrIcat SECRETS OR Regautsations 
oF Macicat.’ Screncz—The “Magnum Opus”—The Universal Medicine—Renewed Youth— 
Transfc ns—Divination—Astrology—The Tarot, the Book of Hermes, or of Koth— 
Etei a Life, or Profound Peace—EriLocve—SurrLement—The Kabbalah—Thaumatur 
gical Experiences of Eliphas Lévi—Evocation of Apollonius of Tyana—Ghosts in Paria 
Fhe Magician and. the Medium—Eliphas Lévi and the Sect of Eugéne Vintras~ The 
Magician and the Sorcerer—Secret History of the Assassination of the Archbishop of Paris 
—Notes. 





‘Of the many remarkable men who have gained notoriety by their profici- 
ency, real or imaginary, in the Black Arts, probably none presents a more 
*. strange and irreconcileable character than the F, rench magician Alphonse Louis 
Constant. . . . Better known under the Jewish pseudonym of Eliphas 
Lévi Zahed, this enthusiastic student of forbidden art made some stir in 
France, and even in London. . . . His WORKS ON MAGIC ARE THOSE oF 
AN UNDOUBTED GENIUS, and divulge a Philosophy beautiful in conception, if 
totally opposed to common sense Principles, . . . . There is so great aYfund 
of learning and of attractive reasoning in these writings, that Mr Arthur 
Edward Waite has published a digest of them for the benefit of English 
readers. This gentleman has not attempted a literal translation in every 
case, but has arranged a volume which, while reproducing with sufficient 
accuracy a great portion of the more interesting works, affords an excellent 
idea of the scope of the entire Hterary remains of an enthusiast for whom he 
entertains a profound admiration. . ; . The reader may with profit peruse 
carefully the learned dissertations penned by M. Constant upon the Hermetic 
art treated as a religion, a philosophy, and a natural science. . . . In view™ 
of the remarkable exhibitions of mesmeric influence and thought reading 
which have. been recently given, it is not improbable that the thoughtful 
reader may find a clue in the writings of this cultured and amiable magician 
to the secret of many of the manifestations of witchcraft that formerly struck 
wonder and terror into the hearts of simple folks. . . ."—The Morning 


Post, 
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“The present single volume is a digest of half-a-dozen books enumerated 
by the present author in 2 “biographical and critical essay’ with which 
he prefaces his undertaking, These are the Dogme et Ritual de la Haute 
Magie, the Histoire de la Magie, the Clef des Grands Mystires, the 
Sorcier de Mendon, the Philosophie Occulte, and the Science des Esprits. 
To attack the whole series—which, indeed, it might be difficult to obtain 
now in a complete form—would be a bold undertaking, but Mr Waite 
has endeavoured to give his readers the essence of the whole six books in a 
relatively compact compass. . . - THE BOOK BEFORE US 1s ENCYCLOPDIC 
IN ITS RANGE, and it would be difficult to find a single volume which is better 
calculated to supply modern inquiries with a general conception of the scope 
and purpose of the occult sciences at large. It freely handles, amongst 
others, the ghastly topics of witchcraft and black magic, but certainly 
it would be difficult.to imagine any reader tempted to enter those pathways 
of experiment by the picture of their character and purpose that Eliphas Lévi 
supplies, In this way the intrepid old Kabbalist, though never troubling his 
readers with sublime exhortations in the interests of virtue, writes under the 
inspiration of an uncompromising devotion to the loftiest ideals, and all pis 

+ philosophy ‘ makes for righteousness,’ ”—Mr A, P. Sinnett in Light, 

‘We are grateful to Mr Waite for translating the account of how Lévi, in 

a lone chamber in London, called up the spirit of Apollonius of Tyana. 


This very creepy composition is written in quite the finest manner of the late 


Lord Lytton when he was discoursing upon the occult,” — Zhe Sabyrday 
Review. z he 


Demy 18mo, pp. vi. and 132, with Woodcuts, Fancy Cloth, ts. 


John Leech, Artist and 
Humourist. 
A. Biographical Sketch. 


By FRED. G. KITTON. 
New Edition, Revised. 


‘In the absence of a fuller biography we cordially welcome Mr Kitton’s 
irGeresting little sketch.” —Wotes and Queries. 
‘The multitudinous admirers of the famous artist will find this touching 
+ monograph well worth careful reading and preservation.”——Datly Chronicle. 
«<THE VERY MODEL OF WHAT SUCH A MEMOIR SHOULD BE.”—Graphic. 
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4to, with FrontispBice, pp. xxx, and 154," Parchment, ibs. 64, 
THE HERMETIC WORKS. 


The Virgin of the ‘World 





Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus. 


Now First RENDERED INTO ENGLISH, WITH Essay, 
, INTRODUCTIONS, AND NorEs, 


By DR ANNA KINGSFORD anp EDWARD MAITLAND, 
AUTHORS OF ‘‘ THE PERFECT WAY.” - 


Published under the anspices of the Hermetic Society. “Essays on ‘The 
Hermetic Books,” by E. M., and on ‘‘The Hermetic System and - the 
Significance of its Present Revival,” by A, K. ‘ The Virgin of the World” 
is followed by ‘‘ Asclepios on Initiation,” the ‘‘ Definitions of Asclepios,” 
and the “ Fragments of Hermes.” ; : 

“Tt will be a most interesting study for every oceultist to compare fhe 
doctrines of the ancient Hermetic philosophy with *the teachify, of .¢ 
Vgdantic and Buddhist systems of religious thought.. THE FAMOUS¥BOOKS 
QF Hermes seem to occupy, with reference to the Egyptian religjon, the 
same position which the Upanishads occupy in Aryan religious literature, ”== 

. Theosophist, November, 1835. 


Imperial smo, pp. 16, wrapper, printed on Whatman’s hand-rqade paper.” 
: 250 copies only, each numbered. 55. 


‘A Word for the Navy. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


‘“Mr Swinburne’s new patriotic song, ‘ A Word for the Navy,’ is as fiery 
" in its denunciation of those he believes to be antagonistic tothe welfare of the’ 
country as was his lyric with which he startled the readers of the 7zmes one « 
morning.” —Atheneum, 


The publisher of this poem is also the sole proprietor of the copyright, it cannot 
therefore be included in Mr Swinburne’s collected works. 


nge ea way's £UOLICRILONS. 





40, Bp. Wats Llustrgted with a numbér of beautiful kymbolical heures. 
* Parchment gilt, price 10s. 6d. : 


ASTROLOGY THEOLOGIZED. 
The Spiritual Hermeneutics. or 
“i&strology and Holy Writ. 


‘Buinc a TREATISE UPON THE INFLUENCE OF THE STARS 
on MAN AND ON THE ART OF RuLING THEM BY 
THE Law oF GRACE. 


(Reprinted from the original of 1649-) 


Wirn a Preratory Essay ON THE TRUE METHOD OF 
INTERPRETING Hoy ScrIPTURE, 


By ‘ANNA BONUS KINGSFORD. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS ON Woop. 


ConranTs:—What Astrology is, and what Theology; and how they have reference 
one to another—Concerning the Subject of Astrology =-Of the three parts of Man; 
Spirit, Soul, and Body, from whence every one is taken, and how one is in the other— 
Of the Composition of the Microcosm, that is Man, ‘from the Macrocosm, the great, World— 
That all kind of Sciences, Studies, Actions, and Lives, flourishing amongst Men on the 
Earth and Sea, do testify that all Astrology, that is, Natural Wisdom, with all its Species, 
is‘and is to be really found in every Man. And so all things, whatsoever Men act on 
, are produced, moved, governed, and acted from the Inward Heaven. And what 
are the Stars Which a Wise Man ought torule. Touching a double Firmameot age Star 
in every Man; and that by the Benefit of Regeneration in the Exercise of thé Sal a 
Man may be transposed from a worse nature into a better—Touching the Distribu of 
all Astrology into the Seven Governors of the World, and their Operations and Offi 
well in the Macrocosm as in the Microcosm—Touching the Astrology of Satura, of what 
kind it is, and how it ought to be Theologized—-A Specifical Declaration, how the Astrology 
of Saturn in Man ought to be and may be Theologized. 


The St James's Gazette says :—** It is well for Dr Anna Kingsford that she 
was not born into the sidereal world four hundred years ago. Had that been 
hey, sorry fate, she would assuredly have been burned at the stake for-her 
preface to ‘ Astrology Theologized.’ It is a very long preface—more than 
half the length of the treatise it introduces ; IT CONTAINS SOME.OF THB 
FINEST FLOWERS OF THEOSOPHICAL PHILOSOPHY, and of course makes 
very short work of Christianity.” 
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Crown 8v0, Dp. 56, printed on Whatman’s Handmadé. Paper, Vellum Gilt, 6s. 


Hints to Collectors, 
OF Original Editions of the Works ‘of 
Charles Dickens. 


By CHARLES PLUMPTRE JOHNSON. 
Including Books, Plays, and Portraits, there are 167 items fully described. 


‘This is a sister volume to the ‘Hints to Collectors of First Editions of 


Thackeray,’ which we noticed a month or two ago. As we are unable 
letect any slips in his work, we must content ourselves with thanking 


to, d 
s hin for the correctness of his annotations. It is unnecessary to repeat our 
praise of the elegant format of these books.” —Academy. 





Crown 800, pp. 48, printed on Whatman'’s Handmade Paper, Vellum Gilt, 6s. 


Hints to Collectors 


Of Original Editions of the Works of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. 


By CHARLES PLUMPTRE JOHNSON. 


. A guide to those who are great admirers of Thackeray, and are 

collecting first editions of his works. The dainty little volume, bound 

- in parchment and printed on hand-made paper, is very concise and convenient 

-' $m form; on each page is an exact copy of the title-page of the werk 

mentioned thereon, a collation of pages and illustrations, useful hints on the 
differences in editions, with other matters INDISPENSABLE TO COLLECTORS. ~ 

. .« Altogether it represents a large amount of labour and experience.” — 


Spectator. 
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| Laree Crown 80s tp: ixxii, and 324, Cloth extra, Gilt Top, 10s. 6d. 
Lalo a ous ED: ke: ; . 
Sea: Song? and’ Rivér Rhyme, 
From: Chaucer to Tennyson. 
HTS SELECTED AND EDITED BY ; 
“ESTELLE DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
* Wira a New POEM By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
With Twe.ve ETcuincs. 


‘in general, the Songs and Poetical Extracts are limited to those which 
deal with the Sea and Rivers as natural objects, and are either descriptive or 
reflective. The Etchings are printed in different colours ; the headpieces are 
also original, 


w_ ‘The book is, on the whole, one of the best of its kind ever published.” — 
Glasgow Herald, 

“«*Phe editor has made the selection with praiseworthy judgment.”— 
Morning Post. . 

“Twelve really exquisite and delicately executed etchings of sea and river- 
side accompany and complete THIS BEAUTIFUL VOLUME.” —Morning Post 

« A special anthology, delightful in itself, and possessing the added graces 
of elegant printing and dainty illustrations.” —Scotsman. : 

“The volume is got up in the handsomest. style, and includes a dozen 
gene of sen and river scenes, some of which are exquisite.”—Literary 

‘orld, : 


Crown 8v0, pp. x1. and 420, Cloth extra, vos. 6d, 


The History of the Forty Vezirs; 
Or, The Story of the Forty Morns and Eves. 


WRITTEN IN TURKISH BY SHEYKH-ZADA; 
Done INTO ENGLISH By E. J. W. GIBB, M.R.AS. 


The celebrated Turkish romance, translated from a printed but undate¢ 
text procured a few years ago in Constantinople. 


"A delightful addition to the wealth of Oriental stories available t 
English readers. . . . Mr Gibb has considerately done everything to hely 
the, reader to an intelligesit appreciation of THIS CHARMING BOOK.” — 
Saturday Review. 3 

.  $1r Ricwarp F. Burton says :—“ In my opinion, the version is definit: 
‘and final. ‘The style is light and pleasant, with the absolutely necessar, 
flavour of quaintness ; and the notes, though short and few, are sufficient anc 


satisfactory.” 
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Complete in 12 Vols, 3 nett, 4 
The Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer. 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. AND 


G. W. REDWAY, F.R.H.S. 


; Thisg illustrated periodical, highly esteemed by students of English 
antiquities, biography, folk-lore, bibliography, numismatics, genealogy, 
.&c., was founded in 1882 by Mr Edward Walford, and completed in 


“1887 under the editorship of Mr G. W. 


Redway. ONLY SOME THIRTY 


COMPLETE SETS REMAIN, and they are offered at a very moderate price. ©’ 


> : 

Contents or Vors. XI. anp XII.:—Domesday Book — Frostiana — Some Kentish, 
Proverbs—The Literature of Almanacks—* Madcap H. ” and Sir John Popham—' 
Tom Coryate and his Crudities—Notes on John Wilkes and Boswell's Life of Johnson— 


The Likeness of Christ—The Life, Times, and Writings of ‘Thomas Fuller. 
Elizabethan Age—Chapters from Family Chests 





r jociety in the 
ollection of Parodies—Rarities in 


the Locker-Lampson Collection—A Day with the late Mr Edward Solly--The Defence 


. of England in the r6th Century—The Ordina: 


of Armes—A Forgotten Cromwellian Tomb—Visit 


ry from Mr Thomas Jenyn's Booke 
ation of the Monasteries in the Reign ~ 


of Henry the Eighth—The Rosicrucians—The Seillire Library—A Lost Work—Romances 
of Chivalry—Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and Superstitions of Ireland—The Art of 


the Old English Potter—The Story of the Spanish Arma 


->Myth-Land—Sir Bevis of Hampton—Cromwell 


Books for a Reference Library 
and the Saddle Letter of Charles I.— 





Recent Discoveries at Rome—Folk-Lore of British Birds—An old Political Broadside 


Notes fer Coin Collectors—Higham Priory—By-Ways of Periodical Literature—Memoir 


of Captain Dalton—A History of the Parish of 


Mortlake, in the County of Surre: 
es Fre: 


Historic Towns—Exeter—Traits and Stories of Ye ‘Olde Cheshire Cheese—The 


History of the North—The Vision of William 
Curiosities of Ale—The Books and Bookmen of 


concerning Piers the Plowman—The 
Reading—How to trace a Pedigree— 


The Language of the Law—Words, Idioms, &cy of the Vulgar—The Romans in 
Cumbria—The Study of Coins—An Un-bowdlerised Boccaccio—The Kabbalah—The 
House of Aldus—Bookselling in Little Britain—Copper-plates and_Woodcuts by the 
Bewicks—Excavations at Ostia—Sir Sages of Somerset—The Good Queen Bertha—The 


opular Drama of the Past—Relics of Astrologic 


Idioms—A Leaf from an Old Account 


ook—The Romance of a Gibbet—Genera! Pardons—Thorscross or Thurscross(Yorkshire}— 


‘he Genesis of “In Memoriam "The Influence 


of Italian upon English Literature— 


he Trade Signs of Essex~The Ancient Cities of the New World—The Legendary 
History of the Cross—History of Runcora—The Rosicrucians ; their Rites and Mysteries— 


Old Glasgow Families—The House of Aldus—Merl: 


facetious Advertisement—Funeral Garlands—Boo! 





, the Prophet of the Celts—A 
kselling_ on London Bridge—Mi}lom 


Cumberland—A forgotten Children’s Book of Charles Dickens—The Rothschilds; a 


Trilogy of the Life to come—The Beer of the B 


‘ible—Story of the Drama in Exeter— 


By-Ways of Periodical Literature—Reading Anecdotes—Tennysonian and Thackerayan 
Rarities—The Origin and History of Change Ringing—More Vulgar Words and Phrases— 
The popular Drama of the past—Some Poems attributed to Byron—The Marriage of 
Cupid and Psyche—Sketches of Life in Japan—The first nine years of the Bank of 


- England—The Brunswick Accession—History of the Bassandyne Bible~Peculiar Courts— 


Vulgar Etymologies—Nuremburg—Metal Pan-making in England—The Pews of the 
Past-—Octocentenary of the Death of William the Conqueror—A Black Magician—The, 


Allegorical Signification of the Tinctures in Heraldry—The Purpose of the Ages—The 


Sieges of Pontefract Castle—A Life of John Cole! 
Tom Coryat and his Crudities—The Tarot : an 


t—The History of Sport in Cheshire— 
Antique Method of Divination—Law 


French—The Pews of the Past—Shropshire Folk-Lore—The Printed Book—St May 
Overies Priory Church, Southwark—Some curions passages from Baker's Chronicle—The 
resting-place of Cromwell—A Library of Rarities—Europe in the reign of James the 
Sixth—Myths, Scenes, and Worthies. of Somerset—Herefordshire Words and” Phrases— 
* Chronicles of an Old _Inn—Epitaphs—The Gnostics and their Remains—Coilectanea— ‘ 
Meetings of Leamed Societies—News and Notes—Obituary Memoirs—Correspondence— 


Vos Valete et Plaudite. 
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Large Demy 8v0, pp. xx, and 268, Cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Sultan Stork ; 
And other Stories and Sketches. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
(1829-1844.) 


Now First CotiecTEep. 


v 
To WHICH IS ADDED THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THACKERAY, REVISED 
AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED. 


Contains two unpublished letters of A. C. Swinburne, Thackeray's contributions to “The 
National Standard,” “ The Snob,” also “ Dickens in France,” “ Letters on the Fine Arts,” 
on Bib Brownrigge : A Tale,” &. . : 


“‘ Thackeray collectors, however, have only to be told that NoNE oF tu 
PIECES NOW PRINTED APPEAR IN THE TWO VOLUMES RECENTLY ISSUED by 
Messts Smith, Elder, & Co., in order to make them desire their possession. © 
They will also welcome the revision of the Bibliography, since it now 
presents a complete list, arranged in chronological order, of Thackeray’s 
published writings in prose and verse, and also of his sketches and drawings.”* 
—Daily Chronicle. ==, 2 


“Sultan Stork’ . .\. . is undoubtedly the work of Mr Thackeray, and’ 
is quite pretty and funny enough to have found a place in his collected * 
miscellantes. |‘ Dickens in France’ is as good in its way as Mr Thackeray's 
analysis of Alexander Dumas’ ‘Kean’ in the ‘Paris Sketch-Book.’.. . 
There are other’ slight sketches in this volume which are evidently by Mr 
Thackeray, and several of his odzter dicta in them are worth preserving... , 
We do not assume to fix Mr Thackeray’s rank or to appraise his merits as an 
art critic. We only know that, in our opinion, few of his minor writings are 
so pleasant to read as his shrewd and genial comments on modern painters 
and paintings.” —Saturday Review. F 

‘CADMIRERS OF THACKERAY MAY BE GRATEFUL FOR A REPRINT OF 
“SULTAN STORK.’”—Athencum, : = 


46 George Redway’s Publications. 





Demy 8vo, PP. : aes ean 
Primitive Symbolism ‘as 
Mlustrated in Phallic Worship ; 


Or, The Reproductive Principle. 


|. and 68, Parchment, 7s. 6d. 


By HODDER M. WESTROPP. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY GENERAL FORLONG. 


“ This work is a multum in parvo of the growth and spread of Phallicism, 
as we commonly call the worship of nature or fertilizing powers. I felt, when 
solicited to enlarge and illustrate it on the sudden death of the lamented 
author, that it would be desecration to touch so complete a compendium 
by ONE OF THE MOST COMPETENT AND SOUNDEST THINKERS WHO HAVE 
WRITTEN ON THIS WORLD-WIDE FAITH. None knew better or saw more 
clearly than Mr Westropp that in this oldest symbolism and_worship lay the 
foundations of all the goodly systems we call Religions.”—J. G. R. FoRLoNG. 

** A well-selected repertory of facts illustrating this subject, which should 
be read by all who are interested in the study of the growth of religions,”— 
Westminster Review. 


Ficap. 8v0, 80 pp., Vellum, tos. 6d. 


Beauty and the Beast; 
Or, a Rough Outside with a Gentle Heart. 


A Porm. 
By CHARLES LAMB, 


Now First REPRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF I811,— 
WITH PREFACE AND Notgs By RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 


For three quarters of a century this charming fragment of Lamb’s genius 
lay buried ; even the author seems to have forgotten its existence, since 
we find no reference, either direct or indirect, to the little tale in Lamb’s. 
published correspondence, or in any of the Lamb books. The credit of a: 
discovery highly interesting to all lovers of Charles Lamb is due to the 
industry and sagacity of Mr John Pearson, formerly of 15 York Stvzet, 
Covent Garden, : 

The publisher has now endeavoured to place the booklet beyond future 
chance of loss by reproducing ONE HUNDRED COPIES for the use of libraries 
and collectors, . : 


